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FIVE RESERVATIONS sts, 3° ce"etcten,rsizer | SCHLESWIG AND 
UP TO PRESIDENT Third, that inasmuch as the United | PLEBISCITE ISSUE 


States is governed by a written Con- 
Republican ‘Moderate’ Senators 


stitution, the provisions of which are | 
supreme and controlling in this | 
The French lawyers are preparing a 
Outline Basis Upon Which 
Ratification of Treaty Will 


; T eply . 
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Propaganda for Intervention Is 
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_ assassination of Mr. Mannheim, the 
French sergearit, who was stabbed in 
Berlin. The note sets forth legal 
arguments purporting to show why 
Germany is not liable for the pay- 
ment of the 1,000,000 francs fine de- 
manded by the French Government. 
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and opinion indicates that the indus- 
trial outlook is somewhat easier. It 
is hoped that the government confer- 
ence with the executive committee of 


Ee ‘the miners’ federation today may re- 


‘y 4 MENT #2 in some line of agreement being | 
on : reached which will pave the way for a | 
— settlement. It ig felt that while the | 
ag difficulties are gfeat they ought not to | 
hat Piece Rates Be 


_be insuperable, and it is believed that 
ee ., | the miners’ representatjves do not wish 
o Correspond With to go to the bitter extremity, as they 

Ta realize that such a course would in- 

in Hours Accented | yoive the whole country as well as 

ute Hour as Basis _ 


stitution it is expressly provided that 
the power to declare war is vested | 

in the Congress of the) to Question of the Germans ly published in the papers the Bul- 
‘ : | garian ace delegation has crossed 
Evacuating the Third Zone < . 


exclusively 
United States, it is apparent that the | 

through Rumania and is travéling to. 
| Paris, via Switzerland. 


United States cannot bind itself in ad- | 
vance either to make war in the future | 
or to send its army or navy into other | 
lands for purposes of control, which | 


ecutive, or judicial, and by such Con- 
P uses Doubt 
wars chs Treaty Causes = Contrary to the statement previous- 


Electricity Supply Bill Amendment. | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


themselves ill-considered step | 
| . and any af | Special to The Christian Science Monitar 
i from its Washington NéwWs Office 


WASH INGTON, District of Columbia 
—President Wilson is not« personally 


— 


BO — 


The Christian Science 
| Buropean News Office 


nd46«s (Friday) —An 
ent issued from 19 | 
t after the conference 
ernment and the ex- | 

of the Miners Fed-! 
as concluded at noon, | 
‘agreement reached at 
was that the gov-| 
y0sal formulated yes-| 
To carry out this 
/ is necessary to fix a 
@ reduction in the 
resulting -from the in-. 


4 , 


‘ 


would be disastrous. | 
As it is, the miners’ latest action has | 


alienated their best friends in the. 
trade union movement and has placed | 
their responsible leaders in the gravest 
difficulty in the history of the miners’ | 
federation. The meeting between the. 
government and the miners is in prog- 

ress at Downing Street. The proceed- 
ings are, however, private and are. 
expected to be protracted. 


TERMS OF FRENCH 
COMPACT HELD UP 


| nations, signatories to th 
may refuse to accéde to 
and may 
'particularistic views, 
the 


entertained by 


‘opposed to reservations to the treaty | 
of peace and the League of Nations 


covenant. His only reason, it became 


known yesterday, for opposing amend- 
ments to. the treaty, is that the other 
ument 
amended 
insist on changes to suit 
thus delaying 
advent of normal 
throughout the world. 
After a canvass of the sentiment 
“moderates”” among 


senators, the 


President | 


is an act of war, without the express 
authorization of Congress ai the time, 
and therefore, whether the United 
States, as the necessity for such 
action in the future may _ arise, 
shall by any military or.naval force 
cooperate in maintaining any of the 
provisions of the League of Nations, is 
a matter which the Congress, under 


|entirely free to determine by what, in 


its judgment, is at the time consistent 


of the American people, with 
further understanding that the right of 
‘the United States to withdraw from 


| Monitor from its Européan News Office 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—With 
reference to the proposed dispatch of 
an allied battalion to Schleswig to 
assure liberty of vote, when the plebis- 
‘cite is taken thére, Le Temps con- 


| delegation—on May 7, 


siders that the adequacy or otherwise 
of such a force depends on the inter- 


‘| the provisions of the Constitution of! pretation of Article 109 of the Ver- 
‘the United States is, and must be, | gailles treaty. 


The original text handed to Count 


conditions | with the honor and interest and duty | VON Brockdorff-Rantzau—who was at 
the that time head of the German peace 


= 


the paper re- 


} 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office, 


WESTMINSTER, England (Wednes- | 
the | 
Electricity Supply Bill yesterday car- 


day)—A standing committee on 


ried against the government, by 15 
votes to 10, an amendment providing 


for local inquiries in case of |, 
in 


tions to district schemes. 


Question of Rhineland Republic 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) 
—A Wiesbaden message states that 


fresh efforts to proclaim the Rhine- | 
been explained to a representative of 


| calls, provided for the taking of a ple- #and a republic may be expected. 


j 
‘ 


‘connection 


.The Christian Science Monitor 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Newspaper articles calling attention 
to alleged disturbed conditions in 
Mexico have recently been appearing 
large numbers in certain news- 
papers of the far west. Many of these 
are put forth under the name of, or in 
with, an organization 
known as the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico. Just what, in his opinion, the 
real import of these articles is, has 


_— 2+ 


by 


Republican the League of Nations after giving 


biscite in all three zones, but the Dan-. 


i seven-hour day, and 
f all the figures it has_ 
) accept 47 minutes as_ 
s calculation. 

submitted yesterday by | 
* the consideration of 
eration, after hearing 
le of the case, was as 


d acting on the basis. 
ir. Justice Sankey’s in- 
at the reduction in out- 
s than 10 per cent, the 
prepared to say that. 
vill not suffer any loss 
Piece rates will, there- 
ed by an amount which 
“will be that necessary 
with a 10 per cent re- 


sa Is Made 

‘at the same time pro- 

by which the formula 

ato a form for adoption - 
s that it might be 


l committee repre- 
miners department 
Federation. The meet- 
was held at the federa- 
ib-committee appointed 
On to discuss the ap- 
piece rate formula pro- 
Tnment to various 
met representa- 

a ers department 
eliberated with them 
coal strike situation 
ountry is easier, num- | 
, returned to work. 
miners have returned 
a settlement of the 

M s Federation, and 
shire the miners are re- 
*k today as a result of 
held at Manefield, 

iz that as a resylt. 
ym made hy the Govern- 
| would resume work. 


Hodges 


nt regarding the agree-. 
With the government, 
ecretary of the Miners 
tes that a 14.2 per cent 
@s has been obtained 
Cc in the working- 
ir “and that in view of 
the federation’s execu-. 
strongly urges upon al! 
: tricts the loyal execu- 
isions and the resump- 
@garding the execution 
le nt, Mr. Hodges ex- 
ie Coal Controller will 
; out to the dis-| 
Stiations may be 
een the districts and 
e@ conciliation boards. 
©, president of the 
remarked that the 
cided with the resolu-. 
the Keswick confer- 
niy difference of one-. 
ent. Mr. W. Straker, | 
¢ Northumberland | 
uion, pronounced the. 
fair aad satisfactory 


~ # 7 ; 


. oo 
rs = 


ibt it would be loyally 
the Kingdom. 


tion Notice Withdrawn 
) The Christian Science 
ppean News Office, 
les (Friday) —The no- 
the export of coai 
hich was posted up at, 
yesterday has been 
mn official at the local 


is 


- 
rt 


3 Office states that a’ 


ide and that no general 
mB exports to foreign | 
een issued. | 


d in Strike Notices 

© The Christian Science: 
| | Buropean News Office 

Mi nd =(Friday)—Ne-. 

baking trade between — 

| in connection with} 

abolition of night | 

Biving of a new mini-, 

e reached a deadlock | 

ave handed in strike | 

g that unless their de- | 

they will strike | 

r to avoid national | 

abor Ministry has in-. 

‘ited a joint industrial | 

ade to a conference 

» The men are. 

ad the conference, but | 

@ taken the position 

istry has no right | 


, an" 


wR 


ing , 
ec Somewhat Easier 
Christian Science) 
evure News Office : 
and (Thursday) —The | 
P that the government | 
® with the coal crisis | 


| German treaty. 


fore starting on his trip. 


Aug. 7, or Aug. 10 at the latest. 


ington. 


in a few days. 


to visit. 
his itinerary may be made after he 


that he deems it is expedient to fur- 
‘nish at this time, and the work of pre- 


paring 


resume 
Republican senators, though it is not | 
stated whether he will see all of them. | 


President Wilson Will Not Make 
Treaty Known Till After His 
Return From Prospective Trip 
in Behalf of Ratification 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—According to his present plans, it 
was learned at the White House yes- 
terday, President Wilson will postpone 


the presentation to the Senate of the 


defensive treaty with France until 


after he returns, in late August or 
early September, from his speaking 
trip in behalf of unqualified ratifica- 


tion of the peace treaty with Germany. 


If the attitude of some of the Presi- 
dent’s close advisers reflects his view- 
point, the criticism in the Senate of 
his course with regard to the French 
treaty, and the resolution requesting 
the treaty introduced by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, are considered 
the pettiest politics. The President is 
understood to believe that when he 
told the Senate he would lay the treaty 
before that body at a later date, he 
virtually had actually fulfilled the re- 
quirement in the treaty that it be. 
presented simultaneously with | 

Immediately after his return from | 
Paris, President Wilson, in conference 


with newspapermen, said the reason' the Senate advise and consent to the | 


for ndt presenting the French treaty ratification of the treaty of peace be-| 
at once was that he desired to accom-: tween the allied and associated powers | 


pany it with an explanatory address,’ 


and he had not found the time to pre-| of June, 1919, and presented to the) 


pare such an address. He has been 
busy since his return, but it was as- 
sumed he would present the treaty be- 


The President is expected to leave 
Washington on his speaking trip by | 
He | 
has promised Josephus Daniels, Sec-| 
retary of the Navy, to be in San Fran- | 
ciseo, California, by Aug. 15, if possi- | 
ble. to review the new Pacific fleet, 
now passing through the Panama) 
Canal on its way to the western coast. 
Thus. if he does not leave until Aug. 
19. he would*have to go direct to San 
Francisco, and make most of his 
speeches upon his return trip to Wash-| 


At the White House it was said the 
itinerary of the trip will be announced 
In explanation of the 
omission of Philadelphia, New York, 


‘and Chicago from the list of cities in 


which he will speak, it was said he 
had favored these cities so often in 


the past he felt he should go to other | 


cities which had invited him many) 
times but which he had not been able. 
However, some revisions of 


starts. 
Before leaving, the President will 


send to the Senate al) the informa- 
tion requested in. various resolutions 


information is taking 
Next week he will 
individual! 


this 
much of his time. 


the | 


the following three essential 
ciples which are a part of the estab-. 


conferences with 


is now considering five reservations 
submitted to him yesterday by Selden 
P. Spencer, Republicap, Senator from 
Missouri. This tentative program of 
reservations was presented at the 
President’s own request. 

The Missouri Senator told the Presi- 
dent that some such. reservations as. 
those he recommended must be agreed | 
upon if the treaty is to be ratified by | 
the Senate. President Wilson retorted 
that his anxiety was the success of 
the treaty and the league +cgvenant 
with the world, and not merely for its 
success in running the gantlet of 
Senate opposition. | 


Reservations Outlined 

The reservations submitted to the! 
President by Senator Spencer had to 
do with the Monroe Doctrine, inter- 
nal questions, the right of Congress 
to decide what obligations the United 
States assumed under Article X of 
the league covenant, withdrawal from 
the league, and on the Shantung set- 
tlement, providing that it be reconsid- 
ered and remedied as s00n as possi- 
ble, and recording the regret of the 
United States that the Chinese prov- 
ince had been given summarily to 
Japan. 

The Spencer reservations were sub- 


; 


mitted to the President in the form of | 


a ratifying resolution, as follows: 


“In executive session, Senate of the’ 


United States: 
“Resolved (two-thirds of the sen- 
ators present concurring therein), that 


and Germany, signed on the 28th day 


Senate by the President on the 10th 
day of July, 1919. 


Declarations Explicit 

“Resolved, further, that the advice 
and consent of the Senate to such 
ratification is given with the ful] un- 
derstanding, which is made a part 


of the inetrument of the ratification | 


and is the basis of the consent of the 
United States to the treaty, and 
the condition of the identification of 


‘the United States with the League of 
' Nations, 


that nothing in the said 


treaty or in any part 
ever be construed as in any degree 


either interfering with or restricting | 
prin- | 


lished policy of the United States: 
“First, that the Monroe Doctrine 
is an essential national policy of the 
United States, and that the necessity 
and extent of its application and en- 
forcement are matters to be de- 


termined by the United States alone. 


as the occasion for interpretation may 
from time to time arise, and without 


interference, direct or indirect, on the} 


part of any nation. 


Internal Questions 


“Second, that internal questions en- 
tirely domestic in character, such as 
immigration and tariff, notwithstand- 
ing certain international results that 
may from time to time naturally be 
connected therewith, are matters to be 
determined solely by the country in 
which they arise, and are under no 
circumstances to be regarded as 
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may 
remedied.” 


PRESIDENT’S POLICY 


notice of its intention so to withdraw | 


after the expiration of the time pre- ish Government objected togthe pro- 
scribed by the covenant, includes the posed procedure in case of the third 


right to determine for itself whether: zone, which is that nearest the Ger-| 


all international obligations have been | ! 
fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. | terial interest alone would lead the 
| population to vote for Denmark and 
Shantung Award Deplored | their German patriotism would attract 


“In thus ratifying the treaty of} them back to Prussia so soon as it 


peace with the reservations herein-| did not suit them to take refuge else- preeemcate 
j ly 2 


‘go to London shortly, accompanied by | 


above set out, the Senate cannoe re-| W2ere. Some days, therefore, before 
| handing to the Germans the final text 


frain from expressing its deep regret) o¢ the treaty, the Council of Four de- 


at the provisions of the treaty (Sec- | cided. contrary to the conclusions of 
tions 156, 157, 158) which transfers, the commission of,experts, to abandon 
to Japan such broad rights and powers | the Blebiscite in the third zone. 


and physical possession over the ter-| Art. 109 was ,altered accordingly, 


1 frontier, on the ground that ma-'§ 7 : 
. _Loucheur and Mr. Vilgrain left Paris 


yesterday for London, where they will | 
study questions directly concerning | 
the production and exchange of raw) 


dorei. 


the colonial question and in particular | 
with regard to Somali affairs. | 


but the fact was o¥erlooked that this | 


ritory and people in the Shantung) article also provided for the evacua-| 


peninsula of China, as being alike;|tion of a!] 


disregardful of the true rights an 


deep-seated desires of the more than/ing of When 


the plebiscite. 


three zones -by German | 
j troops and authorities during the tak-.| 
the. 


36,000,000 of Chinese inhabiting the Council of Four altered the article, 


peninsula, unjust to the Republic of, they included the Prussian Governor, 
-kirch with Dr. Karl Renner, head of|#20ther on returning from France to 


China, and threatening | who resides in Schleswig, in the list 


peace of the world. | 

“It is the sincere hope of the United! during the taking of the plebiscite, 
States that this manifest injustice, but in the same p&ragraph it is 
be speedily reconsidered and! merely stipulated that the German 


to the future 


| first and third zones only. The para- 
graph in question is, therefore, con- 


| fixed above,” which line encircles the) 


is | 
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Open Into “Russia Is 
Stated in Reply to Senate 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

_ WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—Continuance of United States mili- 


tary aid in Siberia to keep open the! 


only railroad now available for reach- 


‘the, Senate yesterday in response to 


a resolution asking the reason for) 


thereof shall | 8°26, American troops to Siberia, | 


how long they will remain. 
The decision to send troops, 


Aug.-5, 1918, and was made in con- 
junction with Japan and in concert 
with other allied powers for the pri- 
mary purpose of saving the Tzecho- 
‘Slovak armies. A secondary, but im- 
portant purpose, was to help the Rus- 
sian people, who had fought on the 
side of-the Allies for three years, to 
establish law dnd order and make it 
possible for them to get essential 
‘supplies. 

In February, 1919, he continued, 
Japan proposed the supervision of the 
Siberian railways by an international 
committee, under which John F. Ste- 
'vens, an American railroad expert, 
would assume the direction of the Rus- 
sian railway service corps. A recent 
‘report from Mr. Stevens shows that 
on parts of the Chinese Eastern and 
Trans-Laikal Railway, six trains are 
now running each day, while a short 
‘time ago they were only able to run 
| that number a week. 
| United States troops were sent to 
guard the railways so that the re- 
organization planned by Mr. Stevens 
could be carried out. About 8000 
'American soldiers, under Gen. W. S. 
| Graves, are engaged solely in this 
‘task, mainly around Vladivostok. Their 
| orders are not-to interfere in Russian 
affairs. Partisan bands with'no set- 
tled connection with any organized 
government menace the railways, and 
must be held at bay. 

_ President Wilson says the popula- 
tjon of Siberia and Koltchak people 


5;look to the United States for assis-‘ 


tance, and that much help already 
has been given. 

Jf American troops are withdrawn, 
| the Japanese will require that Mr. 
‘Stevens and his railway experts shall 
'be withdrawn, and then chaos may be 


expected in Siberia. - 


ee re es re re rm 


ITALIAN AMBASSADOR 
TO GERMANY NAMED 


United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 

ROME, Italy (Thursday)-—-Giacomo 
Demartino, Director-General of the 
Foreign Office, was named Italian Am- 
bassador to Germany today. 

Prince Alliata Villa Franca was ap- 
pointed Counselor to the Italian Em- 
bassy in Washington. 


IN SIBERIA STATED 


) 
‘Continued Aid by Military Forces 
in Keeping Railroad Line | 
Aim | 


tradictory and the question now re- 
mains open as to whether the third 
zone is to be evacuated or not. 

In view of the attitude of the Ger- 


mans hitherto in the region in ques- 
tion, Le Temps considers that the 
demarcation line will have to be 
strongly held unless all fear of Ger- 
man pressure is removed by the even- 
tual - cuation of the third zone as 


originally stipulated. , 


Dr. Karl Renner of Peace Treaty 


VIENNA, Austria (Thursday)—(By 
The Associated Press)—Regarding the 


ing Ruseia, is advocated by President | 
Wilson in a communication sent to | 


Austrian peace treaty, Dr. Karl Ren- 
ner, the German-Austrian Chancellor 
and head of the peace delegation 
which visited St. Germain, in an in- 
terview published here, says: 


“We are 


'of those who must leave the area’ 
Dr. Otto Bauer, Foreign Secretary. 


| troops and authorities “must evacu-. 
ate the zone to the north of the line. 


' 
‘ 


— 


' 


— 


invited to an American | 


'duel—that is, we have the option of | 


the duties to be performed there, and | 


shooting ourselves or of being shot. 
Within the next 10 days the Austrian 
delegates .must furnish proofs that 
Austria is willing to pay, with assets 


|' which are non-existent.” 


the | 
President states, was announced on/tor of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, is 


Dr. Alfred Retchl, managing direc- 


quoted today as saying: 
“Since the war, Austria ‘thas been 
stripped gradually of her possessions, 


id 


until she is now deprived of what 
other countries consider necessaries 
of life, as she is without food and 
without coal. The only solution for 
our people is emigration. 


redeem the bank notes in foreign coun- 
tries totaling from five to seven bil- 
lions and a war loan of possibly half 
a billion, mostly held in Germany. Of 
41,000,000,000 bank notes printed in 
the Empire we now hold from five to 
seven billion. 

“Whatever the peace terms, they 
probably will not be executed, as any 
commission sent here to supervise 
their execution will discover that i 
cannot be done.” , 

The newspapers remark that th 
world is still attempting to treat Aus- 
tria as a great State, instead of one 
which has lost five-sixths of her terri- 
tory and /been reduced from a great 
Empire of 56,000,000 persons to 
6,000,000. 


Allies wish to force Austria into bank- 


to damages and reparations.” 


Congress Arranged for Aug. 31 
PARIS, France 


Aug. 31. 

A committee of 30 members will be 
created in each of the invaded depart- 
ments. 


— 


Plans for Coal Commission Meeting 


Monitor from its European News Office 


day at Versailles with Baron Kurt von 
Lersner, head of the German peace 
delegation, and a German engineer, 
Mr. Schmidt, to settle the details of a 
meeting of the coal commission, which 
begins its sittings today. 

The German Government 


L 


“With a gold reserve of possibly 
300,000,000 kronen we are expected to/. 


The Neue Freie Presse says: “The. 


ruptcy and thereby get a prior claim 


on hen income, which will be applied | 5@nity and sound judgment. 
Referring to the food problem, Mr. ' 


Roberts explained that the lack of: 


| 


’ 
; 


' 
i 


; 


| 


i 
' 


| 


| 
' 
' 
' 


PARIS, Franee (Thursday)—Louis | bought in the American market. 
Loucheur, a member of the Supreme 
Economic Council, conferred yester-| 
‘country cooperating for the purpose 


has|not be able to export more than/| organs 
handed in a note dealing with the 20,000,000. 


Production of Raw Materials 
Special cable to The Christian Science 


_Jobn R. Phillips, who has investigated 
and is thoroughly familiar with the 
‘whole problem of American-Mexican 


Monitor from its European News Office 


PARIS, France (Friday) — Louis. relations. 3 


Attack on President 

“This movement for intervention is 
also a part of a Republican campaign 
to discredit the Wilson Administration 
and according to present plans it will 
be made a part of the next presiden- 
tial campaign. The plan is to-go be- 
fore the people and assert that the 


Democrats have failed to bring about 
restoration of order in Mexico and 
that intervention in that country un- 
der Republican auspiees will be neces- 
sary. 

“This intervention propaganda ie 
being carried on in Europe as well as 
in the United States. American offi- 
‘cers and men, when parting from one 


materials between Great Britain and = 
Tommaso Tittoni is also to | 


undersecretary, Marquess Theo- | 
‘He will confer with Lloyd | 
George regarding the settlement of 


his 


Financial Delegates at St. Germain 


PARIS, France (Thursday) — The 
four Austrian financial delegates, 
Messrs. Kammiker, Schumacher, Beer 
and Prochnick, arrived today at St. 
Germain after a conference at Feld- 


and; the United States, say: ‘Good-by— 
‘I'll see you in Mexico.’ The soldiers 


Dr. Josef Schumpter will join the | on the streets of San Francisco re- 
financial delegates soon and assist~tn ‘Peat: ‘The next war will be with 
preparing a reply to the economic and Mexico.’ In fact, the army is satu- 
financial clauses of the Austrian peace fated with intervention propaganda. 
treaty. | Even when the disturbances in Mexico 

‘that they themselves have financed 
|have died down and all is quiet be- 
‘low the Rio Grande, these interven- 


the Austrian peace delegation, 


COOPERATION SEEN 
AS NEED IN BRITAI 


duction, as Remedy for Prices 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England 
G. H. Roberts, the British Food Con- 
troller, made an important spegch on 
the industrial situation in Great 
Britain at a luncheon given by the 
London Commercial Club on Wednes- 


tion, as a remedy for the high food 
prices. . 
Referring to the coal crisis, Mr. 


Roberts said that there was nothing 
involved in the dispute that might not 
be settled round a table, but that the 
men*seemed to be influenced by some 


who led them to believe they were | 


entitled to hold the State to ransom) 
‘can in Mexico as ‘a new series of 


in order to secure their demands. No 


government’ could sanction such a. 


policy and bow down to the forces of 
disorder, however powerfully organ- 
ized. 

“ The most responsible Labor repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Roberts said, repudi- 
ated these disorders. The people who 
were precipitating the present 
troubles were those who sought to 
handicap the Nation during the war. 
He believed that if Labor was to be 
restored to an honorable place in the 
land, it must sweep from its ranks 
these elements of anarchy. 


moil in the industrial system. 
Mr. Roberts appealed to the employ- 
ers to be fair-minded in their dealings 


a fruitful source of bolshevism. 


ter understanding, he believed that the 


home production aggravated hig diffi- 
culties as Food Controller. 


can exchange was heavily against 


$5, might shortly fall in value to $4. 


Special cable to The Christian Science | That would mean practically an addi- 


unti 
on this subject, has suddenly become 


if intervention is to be avoided.’ 
the fact. 
/nounces that she is ready to make 
‘reparation is, of course, thoughtfully 


message regarding Cuba. 
with the workmen and said that un-| ee fan ye ed Such 
doubtedly some employees had formed . y—army, 
If. : 

“operate. 
they worked together to produce a bet- | " : 


' American eople 
He was eee wen 


, . (Wednesday)— | hound to go into outside markets and 
(French Wireless’ Service)—Repre- | there was no alternative but to pay the 
sentatives of the devastated districts | prices prevailing there. His difficulties | 
will meet in a congress here on were accentuated by the fact that he. 
had no coal, manufactured goods, or’ 
money with which to pay. The Ameri- | 
time is interesting. 
Great Britain, and it:was possible that 
the British sovereign, normally worth | 


tionists, the army men and others 
who accept the suggestions: of their 
propaganda, go on repeating, ‘Mexico 


must be cleaned up—we have got to 


send an army down there.’ 


Food Controller, Before the Lon- | 
don Commercial Club, Urges 


Its Necessity, to Increase Pro- propaganda in intensified form is evi- 


Propaganda is Intensified 
“The sudden recrudescence of this 


dent .on all sides. A large and influ- 
ential Pacific coast newspaper that 
recently has held a sane attitude 


an eager interventionalist. This is a 


| Republican paper, however, and this 
(Thursday)— | 


sudden switch is in line with the plan 
to make Mexican intervention a party 
issue. . 
“Another strong interventionist or- 
gan says: ‘The pleas of Bonillas, Mex- 
ico’s Ambassador to the United States, 


May be accepted by the State Depart- 


day, in which he urged the necessity  ™ent, but they will not interfere with 


_the determination of the Republican 


for co i sa 
r cooperation to increase produc-| 7 ajority in Congress to demand from 


Mexico full reparation for crimes 
against American nationals in Mexico 
But 


that Mexico publicly an- 


omitted. 
“Another interventionist paper de- 
scribes the killing of a single Ameri- 


Mexican horrors.’ 


Sample of Propaganda 

“The most notorious and voluble of 
the intervention propaganda organs is 
still another stand-pat Republican 
newspaper of large influence on the 
Pacific coast, using many columns of 
so-called news and much editorial 
matter almost daily. Here is a sample 
in black-face type: ‘Mexico’s days as a 
plague spot are numbered. The land 


_of ruin, murder, economic tragedy and 


anarchy is to be immediately purged, 


Nothing | disinfected and put in a strait-jacket. 


could serve the purpose of their com- ‘President Wilson will soon send a 


petitors better than the present tur- ‘special message to Congress modeled ° 


much along the lines of the McKinley 
This time 


navy, m@rines, air service—will co- 


“And so the propaganda goes on. 


Whe af 
workmen would be brought back to’ reas aS a matter of fact I am con 


‘no such thire. 


vinced that President Wilson wil! do 
There will be no 
armed intervention in Mexico while 
Mr. Wilson is President. Surely the 
not elect a 
President with virtual instruction to 
begin war upon a neighbor nation in 


| distress. 


Financing of ‘‘Revolutions” 


“The occasiom for this recrudes- 
cence of the propaganda at the present 
It was all timed 
to go off in conjunction with the activ- 
ities of various revolutionary leaders 
in Mexico. But these leaders, sent down 
there asd financed by American inter- 
venfionists, were disposed of by the 


tion of 20 per cent on everything 
_Mexican Government forces. Villa’s 
and Angeles’ elaborately staged and 
widely heralded operations were abor- 
tive. Blanquet and Zapata were killedy 
All of this left the propaganda which 


.In the circumstances the prices can - 
be lowered by all the classes in the | 


of stimulating output and increasing 
production. Before the war, Mr. . was to synchronize on thee American 
Roberts said, Great Britain had ex- side with the activity of these bandits, 
ported as much as 77,000,000 tons of high and dry, and without excuse for 
coal in a year. This year they would its existence. But as the propaganda 
were ready for ftunetioning, 
, they were allowed to go on with ther 
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| Sapan moved with s certain caution, 
‘but by the sutumn of 1917, ft evi- 
dently was felt at Tokro that it wes 
safe to extemd the measures for put- 
‘ting Japan in complete control there.” 
Because of these measures tn 1917, a 
people’s conference was held at the 
capital of the Shantung Province and 
delegates were appointed to proceed 
io Peking and protest to the govern- 
ment. An investigation br an Ameri- 
can official at that time revealed that 
“the Chinese plainly feared that the 
comparatively trivia! operations 
acainst the Germans were to be made 
the basis for permanent Japanese 
domination of Shantunk.” 

An American official also reported 


exercise your best efforts to have | cluded the preferential rights, inter- 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 
om wishes carried out.’ (ests and privileges in South Man- 


PLEA OF CHINA 
“It is important, however, to state 'churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia. | 


GOVERNMENT TRIES 
BEFORE SENATE we eos Riri uf tego ne Se 


ment as demands and not as wishes. | culties “which seriously hamper effec- | 


} 
' ‘“‘Attenti di t h to these ti Chi inistrat n these ; . 2 
: rege epee: Be divers gege S weggge oa ee Publication of Millard Work on 


White Book Says Japan Pre- ‘first instrictions’ to Mr. Hioki be-' two areas,” ; 
cause, studied in connection with other Economic Demands Far Eastern Question Is Held 
Up by Injunction — Action 


vented Her From Entering the indications of Japanese policy in, ~~ 
Group three of 
May Lead to Investigation 


their poison into the | | asserted, and asking amnesty, which, | 

in a last desperate after disarming, is granted. It is re-| 
ecomplith their purpose. ‘ported ‘that Martin Lopez, one of | 
; ] question between the | Villa’s trusted lieutenants, has made | 
overnment and the foreign | overtures to the Carranza Government | 
ats in Mexico today is!for amnesty. This is not confirmed. ; 
ie latter will obey the Mexi-| Chihuahua reports successful oper- | 
f Continue to defy this law ations against the rebels by bombing | 
' i). difficulties to the planes. 
jes Department of State. Of | 
ey say that these laws are 
y but from personal know!l- 


EMANCIPATION BILL 
MEMES sinsic case cf || RE. JECTION VOTED! 


1 scation except for cause. 
B ) been forfeitures, however. 


the demands em-) 
demands. The. 
that they) 
Japanese 


Warin 1914—Demands Com- China, they point reasonably to the | : - 
‘inference that Japan's dominant aim. braced the economi 
Chinese White Book said 


pared With Serbian Ultimatum in the war against the Central Powers 
was the ‘strengthening of Japan's po- | would “lead to ultimate | 
‘sition in eastern Asia,’ and the Japa- | @Cquisition of the most important) 
nese Government were ‘determined to! industrial enterprises of the Yrang- 
The Japanese demands 


attain this end by all means within | tze Valley.” 
their power.’ ”’ ‘included one that the Chinese Govern- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


to comply with contracted | 
‘of concessions. Decisions 
uestions made by the Mexi- 
at are subject to review 
) courts as such matters 


dd in our own country. [, 
@ Mexican Government will | 


sind Taken in House of Lords! 
Without Giving Measure a 


Second Reading — Peace! 
ing 
| mitted 


Treaty Bill Also Considered 


ave all these affairs re-| 


‘ir Supreme Court 
“It will be time enough to. 


‘ the diplomatic service 


falls to render just de- | 


and Bandits 
‘er of fact, however, I am) 
it can be proved that. 


in a | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


| "WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
|—Jn the House of Lords yesterday the 
Lord Chancellor moved the rejection 


of the Women’s Emancipation Bill 


which was introduced in the House of) 
vision. 


| 


|/Commons by Labor members, and the 


) interests that are putting | House complied without giving the 


»paganda have paid ban- 
ds intended to prove that, 
authorities are incompe-. 


nor outrages which occur 
of which so much is, 


eeoeesenda, which out-! 
11d not condone under | 
es, are in fact similar 


occur in the United 


y day. 
e United States, however, 
fed upon as merely mani- 


f crime, while when they’ 


9 the intervention junta, 
een organized for the pur- 


e spreads over the world. 


ine whole people of Mex- 
fticipants in these local. 


"While the fact is—and I 
long personal contact | 


‘—_ 


ican people—that the. 
e as a whole unusually) 
| in their habits, customs 


f living. 

1Mexico 
ing the actual revolution, 
| no organized state. 
+ in some regions of the, 
Officials continued to 
ies, such as the regis- 
documents and the 


ae 


loca) regulations, in a 
i no counterpart under | time mission, 


ores 


; and revolutions in 
fac these people are very 
‘stematic in their work 


When they take. 


|ment’s careful consideration. 
| gretted he could not 


measure a second reading. 
'the Peace Treaty Bill was considered 


/and Lord Buckmaster entered a strong, 
| protest against the proposal to try the, 
'former Kaiser. 


but stated that no final decision has 
yet been reached as to where the trial 
will be held and if it take place in 
Great Britain, it by no means follows 
that London will be the place chosen. 


Thursday—-The standing committee. 


which met yesterday to begin the con- 
sideration of the Compensation for 
Subsidence Bill, adjourned sine die as 


|resentative of the government 
attendance and that its business was 
consequently impeded, 

In the standing committee which is 
considering the Civil Service estimates, 


‘sion to the Vatican. In a statement 
on the subject Cecil Harmsworth said 


in view of feeling already exhibited | 


by the committee in the matter he had 
brought it before the highest authori- 


‘ties and it had been under the govern- 
He re- 


‘Cabinet's final decision. 

It was originally intended as a war- 
he remarked, adding 
that the matter could not be decided 
abruptly but that he hoped that deci- 
sion would be reached in a few days. 


@ to Say that even in The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 


= the orderly proc- 
Mment and living were. 


1 of this propaganda that 
active, many 


ters in Mexico. 
a regrettable fact that 


10d of ten years of dis-| 
lexico something like 300. 
®@ been killed, but no 


will maintain that 
ere done officially; and 
ective in this connection 


“ when we recall] the’ 


ring this same period 
°° or 90,000 homi- 
uirred in the United 


-_ 


{Policy 


on 


Mexico appear to Rob-| 


U ited States Secretary 
justify a continuance of 


“the United States Gov-. 
orting to diplomatic) 


ding the rights of 
or of obtaining re- 


i 


ne 


sis Or bandits in that 


stated specifically yes- 
_change in this policy 
at It was clear he 
Za government had 
bred to fulfill its 

te on and in the main 
. Instances cited where 
ens had been killed he 
ey had occurred almost 

on outside the zone of | 
pened by the Carranza | 

| eries might occur | 
q oy admitted, but he 
ik Such incidents were. 
jen in other countries. | 
therefore, 
he United States, it is 
less insistent that) 

je for all wrongs 
citizens in Mexico. 


, Secretary of the 
nited States, yesterday 
report from Com- 
ney, of the U. S 
co, Mexico, on the 


nm sailors by Mexi- | 


Tamesi River. It 
Gonzales, the Mex- 
nder at Tampico, 
bandits and had re- 
operty stolen from 
and hopes to cap- 
| the robbers. Com- 
% , reported. 
of Mexico has issued 
fuctions, General Gon- 
ne, to put forth every 
thend those guilty 
and to increase the 
ion for the lives 
Americans in this 
de of Genera! Gon- 


| 
' 
| 


Americans. 
» lose their true perspec- 
For ex-. 


profiteering appeared, 
the terms of reference which are to the 


of hostility toward) 


is not to be 


The restoration of the Pre-War Prac- 
tices Bill yesterday passed through 


stantial alteration, despite many 


the bill would have in excluding 

The Transport Bill passed its sec- 
ond reading in the House of Lords 
yesterday without a division, despite 
a severe criticism of its scope from 


several speakers. In the House of 


Commons the Finance Bill was under. 
discussion and the Chancellor of the) 
granting 


Exchequer made several income tax 
concessions. 

On order paper names of those who 
will constitute a select committee on 
together with 


effect that the committee is to inquire 
how far present high prices of articles 


of general consumption are due to ex- | 


cessive profits on the part of persons 
concerned in their production, 
port, or distribution, and to advise 
what action can be usefully taken in 
‘the matter. Mr. Bonar Law when 
questioned on the point said that the 
effect of import restrictions on prices 
would be considered, but that it had 
been deliberately excluded from the 
reference terms because they wished 
to have an early decision. 


ee ne ee eo 


AMEER IS STILL IN 
POWER AT BOKHARA| 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its Puropean News Office 


| LONDON, England 
Omsk dispatch states that information| 
has reached there that at Bokhara the | 
Ameer is still in power but that his 


at Turkestan are highly strained. 


' battle to eliminate from 


‘ment forced on her 
Previously | 


a whereby 
Viscount Curzon de-' 


fended the decision to hold the triak: 


a protest against the fact that no rep- 
was in| 


| termination 
‘interest of the Peace Conference. 


Allied Ideals Contravened 
a motion was brought forward to re-' 
duce the foreign office vote by £4000,) 
which was the cost of the special mis-: 


give the War 


independence of China, 
in the series of conventions and agree- 


the standing committee without sub- | 
ob- | 
jections raised as to the effect which, ity, being so regarded by Japan, 
sought to make them final by nego- 


women from the industries concerned. - 


trans- |; 


(Friday)—An | 


relations with the Soviet Government | 
The | 


|—China’s plea for justice, which 


| statesmen say -was disregarded by the | 


delegates of the major powers in mak- 
sub- | 


the Shantung award, was 
to the United States 


‘yesterday in the form of the Chinese 
secured from one of the} 
Re- | 


White Book, 
delegates by Selden P. Spencer, 
publican Senator from Missouri. 

The document 
dence for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate in 


of peace the whole Shantung 
Senators who read 
plea for the abrogation of the agree- 


declare that the evidence is 


wrong was perpetrated. 
After outlining 
China was 


the 
compelled 
agree to 


claimed .the right of succession 
the Chinese commissioners submitted 
to the Peace Conference the following 
agreements against considering the 
treaties of binding influence on 
Peace Conference: 

“Because these 
one entire transaction or entity 
ing out of the war and they 
to deal with matters whose proper de- 
entirely a right and 


treaties constitute 


is 


“Because they contravene the allied 
formula of justice and principles now 


serving as the guiding rules of the. 
entered the war 
tion of German imperialism than the | 
. creation of a situation enabling her 


Peace Conference in its task of work- 
ing out a settlement of the affairs 


of nations in order to prevent or to 
minimize the chances of war in the 


' future. 


they violate 
and political 
as guaranteed 


“Because, specifically, 
the territorial integrity 


ments severally concluded by Great 
Britain, France, Russia and the United 


States with Japan. 


in 
and 
the 
1915. 


“Because they were negotiated 
circumstances of intimidation 
concluded under the duress of 
Japanese ultimatum of May 7, 


“Because they are lacking in final-— 


who 


tiating—before China was suffered to 
enter the war in association with the 
Allies and the United States—a set 
of secret agreements at variance with 
the principles accepted by the bellig- 
erents as the basis of the peace set- 
tlement.”’ 

The White Book points out that by 
the Japanese demands for 
the former German railway rights in 
Shantung, the Peace Conference would 
be giving Japan absolute control of 
North China through the Shantung and 
Manchurian railways, and that Peking 
would be isolated from southern and 
central China. It continues: 

“They were the 
German aggression in the Shantung 
Province and their transfer to Japan 
means that the Teutonic methods 
which enabled Germany to dominate 
and exploit the Province will pass into 
the hands of a power with the great 
military base standing on Chinese soil 
at Port Arthur.” 


Demands Called Indefensible 


The document inserted in the Con-/91 aamands with the situation created 


in Shantung by the Japanese miftitary | 


gressional Record -clearly 


The German rights, the White 
Book asserted, could have been cap- 


‘to enter the war. It further asserts 
that the 21 demands 
} ultimatum as drastic and indefensible 


as that served by Austria-Hungary on 


‘Serbia after the incident at Sarajevo. 


the 
LO 
in 


leaves from 
on the extent 
a free agent 


following 
Book bear 
China was 


The 
White 
which 


propaganda which the Bokhara Gov- acquie acing inthe Japanese ultimatum: 


ernment has organized is being con-| 


| ducted outside Bokhara territory, and 
at Tashkent a “committee of Bokhara 
_ youths,” 
shevist support. 


cal reasons. 
The committee’s actual aim is 
establish a constitutional monarchy at 


| Bokhara, where the illegal requisitions 


and other unjust actions have caused 
risings in certain-localities, 
suppressed with great cruelty. 

The head of the 
Khiva is Djoubit Khan, chief of the 
Lomouds tribe. He was at war with 
the Bolsheviki at first, but’the Turkes- 
tan Soviet is now endeavoring to es- 
tablish cordial relations with the 
Khiva Government 
persuaded by Miurhamed Kizym, a 
Turkish captain sent to Khiva from 
Tashkent, that the 
Soviet power is useless. 


has been organized with Bol- 
Their program is far 
‘from that of the Soviets, but they are 
working with the Bolsheviki for tacti- | 


to 


which are 


government of 


which has been 


mands). 


ul 
struggle against the | sential. 


“On Dec. 3, 1914, the Japanese Min- 
ister at Peking, Mr. Hioki, was handed 
at Tokyo the text of the 21 demands 
for presentation to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, 
groups, 

“In the first 
Baron Kato (then Japanese 
for Foreign Affairs) to Mr. 
which were officially published 
Tokyo on June 9, 1915--~Mr. Hioki was 
informed that, ‘in order to provide 
for the readjustment of affairs conse- 
quent on the Japan-German War, 
for the purpose 
peace in the Far 
ing the position of the (Japanese) 
Kmpire, the Imperial Government has 
resolved to approach the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a view to 
treaties and agreements mainly along 
the lines laid down in the first four 
groups of the proposals (the 
Believing it absolutely es- 


instructions given by 


Hioki 


its | 


Senate | 


will be used as evi- | 


the coming | 

the treaty | 
pro- | 
China’s | 


by Japan in 1915) 
most | 
damning and conclusive that a great 


methods | 
to. 
the proposals in the notes: 
exchanged between Tokyo and Peking | 
in 1915, on the strength of which Japan | 
to. 
Germany in Kiaochow and Shantung, | 


the | nies 7 
' Black indicates territory 


aris-) 
attempt , 


| Hioki. 


fruits of 16 vears of. 


Government 


indicates | 
that every effort of China to enter the} 
|war by the side of the Allies in 1914. 
was frustrated by the Tokyo Govern-. 
| ment. 


constituted ani A... é, a : : 
2 d Chinese territory 150 miles to the rear | 


In the land opera- | 
tions ensuing, the Japanese had a total | 
wounded | 
$24 rank and file killed and 1148 | 
operations, | 


‘of 


way 
Minister 


“at. 


and | 
of insuring a‘ lasting. 
Kast by strengthen- | 


concluding | 


21 de-| 


for strengthening Japan's po- | 
sition in eastern Asia, as well a for 


“This reference. to Japan’ S war aim | 
is made because it appears desirable 


¥ MANC CHAU 


Drawn for The Christian Science Moniror 


Japan's Strangle-Hold on Peking 
in China which 
is now under Japanese control 


to place all the facts before the peace 
conference in order that a correct 
cision may be rendered, inter alia, on 
for ‘the unconditional ces- 
and 
other 
respect of Shantung Province.’ 


“If the real object for which Japan | 


was less-the destruc- 


to strengthen her own ‘position in 


eastern Asia by all means within her. ’ 
| great powers regarding the nature and , + 
|Millard says 


stricted publicity has passed with the. 


power’ it is legitimate for China—as 
one of the allied and associated states 
that would suffer 
success of the Japanese claim—to 
urge the rejection of this claim on the 
ground that Japan entered the war 
and envisaged its end in a sense at 
variance with the principles for which 
the entente Allies and America have 
fought and conquered. 


Presentation of Demands 

“Six weeks had elapsed from the 
date of the ‘first instructions’ when it 
was decided that a suitable opportu- 
nity had occurred for the presentation 
of the 21 demands. This took place 
on January 18, 1915, following swiftly 
on the communication of a note from 
the Chinese Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in reply to a dispatch from Mr. 
The latter had written to state 
that the Japanese Government would 
not recognize the cancellation of the 


nese Government had delimited in 
connection with the operations of the 


Japanese forces besieging the small | 


German garrison at Tsingtao with the 
leased territory of Kiaochow. 

“This note from the Chinese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is the last 
series of six notes passing 
him and Mr. Hioki. These notes dealt 
not only with the special militarv zone 
but with the protest 
against the forcible 
unnecessary seizure by the Japanese 
of the Trans-Shantung Railway, which 
dominates the Province of Shantung. 


“The whole of this series of notes | 
‘is important because they connect the | 


authorities in their operation for the 


reduction of the German ‘fortress’ of | 
garri- | 
rights in the province. 
The treaty of peace provides that 
Japan, | 
within three months after ratification, | 
all official papers connected with Ger- | 
territory. | occupation 


Tsingtao. This fortress was 
soned by 5250 German and Austrian 


| tured by China had she been permitted ‘regulars and reserves hastily assem- | 


bled. 
cessity 


Under the plea of military ne- 
the Japanese forces entered 


of the ‘stronghold.’ 


12 officers killed and 40 
and 
wounded. In the naval 
one small cruiser was sunk by a mine 
and 280 of the crew perished. 
dition to this disaster the navy had 


490 men killed and wounded. 


_ Operations Small 


They were divided into five | 


or 


‘hese figures are not given in any 
to detract from the merit of 
Japan's principal military achievement 
during the war, but only to indicate 
what operations were actually in- 
volved in the fall of the fortress. 


/econome enterprises. 


‘4m. the Han Yeh Pin | 
|the Yangtze Valley means Japanese. 
control of China’s natural resources | 


| statements. 
| sued in Paris by Baron Makino, then 


‘acting senior member of the Japanese | 
' belief that the book was inimica! te the 


| ourselves a 


|dress delivered by Viscount 
i the 
_ Foreign Affairs, at the opening of the 
| Diet at Tokyo last January: 


| sources 
'Our OWN economic existence.’ 


iany 


ment 


in the event of the’ 


of a. 
between | 
i Special to 


of the Chinese | 
and | 
| of 
conferring at the Department of State 
'with Breckenridge Long, 


In ad- | 
statement by the Japanese Government 


ment use no foreign capital other than 
Japanese in building up the Shantung 
The White Book 
continued: 

“That thé economic policy expressed 
undertaking in 


is made clear by two recent Japanese 
In a pamphlet lately is- 


|peace delegation, the declaration is 


|made that ‘China has the raw material, 
| we have need for raw material and. 
| we have the capital to invest with 


China j development for use by 
well as by China.’ This 
Same point was emphasized in an ad- 
Uchida, 
present Japanese Minister for 
‘We have 
to rely,’ the Minister declared, ‘in a 
large measure upon rich natural re- 
in China in order to assure 
admit that her 


“China does. not 


| nmatural resources are necessary to as- 
isure the economic 
-any more than the natural resources 
of Alsace-Lorraine were necessary 
'assure the economic existence of Ger-.| 
| many. 
pe | Japanese Advisers 


existence of Japan 


to 


’? 


Group four included one 


Hae . . that shinese G f: 
the pending claim of the Japanese Gov- | the-Chinese Government engage 


ernment 
i sion of the leased territory of Kiao- | 
‘chow together with the railways 


rights possessed by Germany in. 
' cluded 


not to cede or lease to any other power 
harbor or any island along the 
coast of China. The Chinese Govern- 
insisted that Japan also be in- 
in the engagement. Group 
five of the 21 demands, the Chinese 
White Book said, were not admitted by 


'Japan to exist when rublic attention 


Was first drawn to them, and they were 


/not included in the Japanese commu- 


nication replying to an inquiry of the 


the terms of the 21 demands. 
“By this group of demands,” 
White Book continues, “influential 
Japanese were to be engaged by the 
Chinese Government as advisers in po- 
litical, financial, and military 
The police departments of important 
places (in China) 


of these 


anese, China was 


war, say 50 per cent or more of what 


is needed by the Chinese Government, 
or there shall be established in China’ 


a Sino-Japanese jointly worked arse- 
nal. Japanese technical 


to be employed and Japanese mate- 


‘rial to be purchased.’ 

“In other words, the Chinese Army— | 
with its illimitable possibilities in man} and Japan’ respectively 
was to be organized and con-) 
special military zone which the Chi- | trolled by influential Japanese military | 
advisers, 


power. 
and was to be equipped and. 


supplied with arms and munitions of 
Japanese pattern and manufacture.” 


JAPAN’S POSITION 


AS TO SHANTUNG 


The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | China had planned 


tion in the war ont 


chargé daffaires 
has been 


Debuchi, 
Embassy, 


—Katsuji 
the Japanese 


third assist- 


ant secretary of state, on the Shan- 
tung question. It is understood he 


presented the difficulties, from Japan’s 


of making a declaration) 
| Japan and Shantung 


viewpoint, 
about the return to China of Shan- 
tung before Germany turns over to 
Japan the title to the former German 


Germany shall surrender to 


many’s occupancy of the 
Until Japan receives these papers, it | 


is asserted, no specific arrang ements | 


can be made with China. 

Unofficially, of course, Japan knows 
what the documents contain. It is 
said Mr. Debuchi favors some sort of 


concerning Shantung. 


DEMOBILIZATION PLAN 


FOR THE FRENCH ARMY. 


PARIS, France (Friday)—All 
serves of the French Army, including 


“The note from the Chinese Minis- | the class of 1917, will be demobilized 


ter for Foreign Affairs points out that | by ‘the middle of, October, 


‘two months have elapsed since the 
capture of Tsingtao; the base of Ger- 


man military operations has been de- | remain in service members of the 
Britain | classes of 1918, 1919, and 1920. | 
have already been and those of your | 
gradually with- | 


stroyed; the troops of Great 
are being 
drawn. This shows clearly that there 
is no military action in 
area, and that the said area ought to 
be canceled admits of no doubt. As 
efforts have always been. made to 
effect an amicable settlement of af- 
fairs between your country and ours, 


country 


“the special | 
|B. E. 


that 
| lished 


according 
to plans completed by the government 
and published today. There would 


BREAD CARD RUMOR DENIED 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 
PARIS, France (Thursday)—J. J. 
Noulens, the French Food Min- 
denies the newspaper report 
bread cards are to be reestab- 
shortly. 


ister, 


oe 


the. 


affairs. | 


were to be jointly. 
'administered by Japanese and Chinese, 
.or the police departments 
' places were to employ numerous Jap- | 
‘to purchase from. 
‘Japan a fixed amount of munitions of, 


experts are. 


re- 


Science | 


‘t 


—The action of the United States Gov- 


ernment in undertaking to suppress a_ 
book on “Democracy and the Eastern 


Question,” Thomas F. Millard. is 
likely to lead to searching investiga- 
tions by Republicans in the Senate. 
The departments concerned are re'- 
icent as to the reasons for this attemp* 
at suppression, but, judging from the 
processes so far as they have gone. it 
would seem to have been due to a 


by 


policy of the United States in dealing 
with the Far East and specifically 
China and Japan. The Department of 
State asked the Department of Justice 


to hold up the publication of the work. | 


although it had already been on the 
market about two months. and had 
been widely advertised and reviewed 
by many newspapers. 
ment of Justice. acting through the 
federal attorney in New York. en- 
joined the Century Company from is- 
suing any more of the edition at pres- 
ent, 
have been temporarily held up. Mean- 
while Mr. Millard wrote to the Presi- 
dent, calling his attention to the ac- 
tion that had been taken. and as no 
further action has been taken since 
Mr. Millard wrote that letter. it is con- 
sidered probable that the injunction 


| against the Century Company may not | 
' be pressed. 


demand, | Not Impartial Discussion 


Mr. Millard does not claim to have 
presented a non-partisan or impar- 
tial discussion of his subject. 


the last 20 years. He gives faets and 
criticisms which were 
during the war for reasons connected 
with the war policies of nations and 


to his book, 
the time for re- 


the foreword 
that 


In 


need of it, or the fancied need, and 
foreign residents of China and Japan 
now feel that nothing less than the 
whole truth should be told to western, 
peoples. 

In pursuance of that belief 
takes up such subjects of immediate 
importance as: : 

The real character of Japan, Ja-| 
pan's policy in the great war, the 
nomic imperialism, the 
policy, 
solution. 


war, concerning which heavy tomes 
could be written, one alights with in- 
terest upon the chapter headed, “The 
Coruption of a Nation,” the opening, 


'paragraph of which asserts that the 
‘immediate effect of the Lansing-Ishii 
| agreement in China was to raise Jap-. 
'anese influence at Peking to an un- | 


precedented degree. 


The pro-Japanese element in China. 
as follows: 


' went about saying, “I told you so. We 


| always told you that no dependence 
could be placed on America.” 
np ex participa-| 


After | 


a loan from the Unite 
ment, and that loan was refused, the 
pro-Japanese group again 
heavily. These two things may ex- 


plain in part the action of the govern- | 


ment in suppressing publication. 


Mr. Millard then comes to the Japa- 
nese attitude toward Shantung in 1917, 
saying that it provides almost a com- 


plete exposition of the Japanese sys- | 
works in Korea, Formosa, | 


tem as it 
and China. 
“For 


of Shantung 


The Depart-'a 


and both sales and advertising. 


have, 
seriously 
' erations. 
‘Wot want order restored by the Rus- 


That) 
he thinks cannot be done by anyone! CUSe to interfere. 


who has lived in the Far East during | 


they 
suppressed 


he | 


that only Japanese 
corruption of a nation, China and eco-, y P . 
the Stherinh vacation Mi ae group of Chinese officials at Peking 
The pages are full of just’ 
sper 1 well to be hanged fo s 
what the American who is interested | 8 r a sheep as a 
in China, but knows little of the in-| 
tricacies of far eastern politics, wants, 
to be informed about. 
Passing over the policies of China| 
in the recent | 


expectation of | 
States Govern- | 
| vote, 25. 
scored | 


the first three years of her | 
Province, | 


in 1918 that drugs were being shipped 
into Chinese territory by the Japa- 
nese. Other reports indicated the fo- 
menting of Chinese . dissensions [0 
give an excuse for intervention and 
control. For a price, Japanese wouid 
store Chinese property under the Jap- 
anese flag, this practice growing into 
a large business. 

“As a deliberate and persistent a'- 
tempt to debauch and ruin a weak 
and friendly (part of the time. an ally) 
nation, Japan's course in China has 
few parallels in history,” Mr. Millard 
asserts 


Siberian Question 


Writing on “the Siberian question,” 


Mr. Millard says that as soon as the 


United States Government proposed 
joint intervention with limitations , 
as to extent and objects, the Japanese 


i press, Which. had been clamoring for 


Japan, now doubted 
the need of it. But the allied govern- 
ments were informed by this 
time, and Japan had to join in or see 
the other powers proceed without her. 

The author quotes from an officia! 
report to a foreign government, dated 
April, 1918: 

“The Japanese railway authorities 
during the past weeks, been 
hampering allied war op- 
The Japanese evidentiy do 


intervention by 


wel! 


sians themselves in Siberia, for in 
such a case they would have no ex- 
Another chance to 
‘fish in troubled waters,’ would there- 
by be lost. Then, too, it seems that 
are moving large quantities of 
their own arms and munitions, and 
they want their own to arrive first. 


' a However, their action in this matter 
the legal restraints upon publication. | hardly accords with the statements 
Mr. | : 


made by Viscount Ishii and other Jap- 


.anese diplomatists about ‘Japan stand- 


ing shoulder to shoulder with the 


‘Allies’ and doing their utmost.” 


Mr. Millard charges that Japanese. 
'intrigue operating through the Tuan 
_ Chi- Jui group in the Peking Govern- 
/ment and through other pro-Japanese 
Chinese officials in the provinces have 


| been working to prevent an agreement 
‘between the northern and southern 


groups of the Chinese, and he adds 
loans can keep 
“The pro-Japan 


civil strife alive. 


seems to have decided that it. is as 
goat and to play out their string to its 


last thread. Until China is rid of 
them, there can be little progress to- 


_ward reform.” 


This book was written before the 
action of the Peace Conference in 


’ Paris. 


STATES’ STANDING ON 


ANTHON Y AMEN DMENT 


The record of the states of the 
Union on the issue of ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment is 


Number necessary to carry amend- 
ment, 36. 

Number that stand in favor, 11. 

Number that stand against, 1. 

Number needed of those yet to 
States that have ratified, with date: 
ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919. 
WISCONSIN—June 10, 1919, 
MICHIGAN—June 10, 1919. 
KANSAS—June 16, 1919. 
NEW YORK—June 16, 1919. 
OHIO—June 16, 1919. 
PENNSYLVANIA—June 24, 1919. 
MASSACHUSETTS—June 25, 1919. 
TEXAS—June 27; 1919. 
IOWA—July 2, 1919. 
MISSOURI—July 3, 1919. 
State that has refused, with date: 
GEORGIA—July 24, 1919. 


i. 1. SLATTERY CO, 


Tremont Street, Opposite Boston Common 
, BOSTON 


rT 


August Fur Sale 


Begins Monday, July 28 


Savings of 25% to 33% % 


ORTUNATELY we sade dur Fur purchases: far 


in advance of present conditions. 
lower, we believe, than can be found elsewhere, but the 


Not only are prices 


This is due in part to the 


range of choice is remarkable. 
fact that we have opened our 


it is our earnest hope that ‘your gov- | 
ernment will act upon the principle of | 
preserving peace in the Far East and 

maintaining international confidence | Monitor from its European News Office 
and friendsbip.' | AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) | 
“Within 36 hours of the expression A Berlin message states that a fleet | 
of this earnest hope of the Chinese of 20 large and 70 small airplanes is | 
Government, Mr. Hioki presented to | available for air services in Germany. | 
} 


the President of the Chinese Republic | 


/the general interest of the region, to 
secure China's adherence to the fore- 
going proposals, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment are determined to attain this 
end by all means within their power. 
‘You are, therefore, requested to use 


GERMAN AIRPLANES AVAILABLE. 


| Special cable to The Christian Se lence 


pn icillatory.” 


MARCONI COMPANY 
AWARDED DAMAGES 
News (iffice «+ . . 


x searame has been Special cable to The Christian 
M xican Centra! Rai!- ionitor from its Muropean News Office your best endeavor in the conduct of 


Zand Chihuahua’ LONDON, England (Friday)—-Mr.:the negotiations, which are hereby 
time since Villa's Justice Lawrence gave a decision to- | placed in your hands.’ 
Te of Juarez las day in r Marconi case, awarding thy | a series of demands which the govern- | 
anil for the Marconi Company £590,000 damages | Wishes of Japan 'ment-and people of China viewed as | 
’ ‘As regards the proposals contained | an act of the same order of-policy as 


Claims that the against the Postmaster-General. Th 
p disintegrating, an? company's claim was for £7,000,000\in the fifth group, Mr. Hioki was in- | the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia that 
neve captured some damage for breach of contract for the | formed that they were to be presented | had plunged Europe into war just 24 | 


mee the Juarez raid. construction of a chain of wireless | as the, wishes of the Imperial Govern- | weeks before.” 
e surrendering. it iS) stations within the British Empire. | Ment; ‘but you are also requested to | Group two of the 


s . 


Disintegrating 
Siian Seienc? Monttor 


Spacious New Fur Salon 


occupying the entire second floor, annex. You are invited 
to come in and _ get acquainted with this new department. 


Science 


DECISION TO ADOPT VERDUN | 
Special cable to The Christian Science |} 
Monitor from its European News Office | 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) | 
~The Luxemburg Chamber has unani- | 


| mously decided that the Grand Duchy | ’ 
| shall adopt Verduh. eee necomee Store closes at 5 P. M.—At 1 P. M. on Saturdays 


Also Visit Our Magnolia Shop, Opposite Oceanside Hotel 


21 demands. in- 


> 
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“CITY MANAGERSHIP 
ON TRIAL 


Oe te 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1919 
| work at experiments out on the farms, 
, —S Pe a Os, meal | he is practical. ! 
: r , 25 < ore an’ | The result is that youngsters are 
| wa = a és _ buying pure blooded stock; that girls. 
are organizing into clubs; that the) 
‘county has gone through one seed 


penne 


| tures show it past doubt, yet he had 
not the essence of Toryism that Bage- 
hot declared to be an engaging na-— 
ture, nor the Tory’s urbanity. If he | 
did possess it, he did mot let gratitude | 


From The Sun. New Tork 


_ 


At ‘ 


n Sectence Monitor 


writers to whom 


with relief and re- 
always because 


t of the way they 


are some writers’ 


of 


for it mollify the expression of his) 
opinions. To be sure, they hit harder | 
dn those sturdy, unwashing days to a' 
degree scarce to be believed in these, | 
and dealt out thwacking adjectives | 


-|and spiky nouns like gladiators. Some | 


of thefh were very fine, as for in- 
stance Cobbett’s playful reference to 
Benjamin Franklin as.‘‘a sanguinary 
old Zanga.” There is in the mere 
sound of the words something gro- 
tesquely abusive, improper, irreverent, 
and accurate that holds the attention 


even of the admirer of this venerable 
patriot. But it is not, strictly speak- 
ing, @ good example of urbanity. 


CHINESE COLONY ON 
PANAMA 


Ry special correspondent of The Christian 
Science’ Monitor 


CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone— The Chi- 


nese colony on the Isthmus of Panama 
is one of the most numerous and in- 


| Huntington. 
(of every kind 
months’ work, Loew is seeking a means 


and that the whole county has been 


_ organized for a variety of endeavors. 


Among the most important of these 


| is the Huntingzton County Agricultural 
'and Live Stock Association, Just organ- 
ized with a capitalization of+ $25,000, | 
'for the purpose of building a stock 


and sales pavilion in 
With pure bred stock 
the rule after a few 


show-barn 


of disposing of this pure bred stock 
and of bringing in new pure blood. 
rales pavilion and stock show-barns 
every year. 

Business men who had imagined that 
a county agent is a good thing for the 


est to them are 
fact that all this is meaning much to 


every: retailer in the city. 


-corn crisis, and found good corn seed 
which was systematically distributed, 


‘the plan 


It | 
wa usiness 
. . . ' e : . : ** 
is his confident prediction that th i mind the city’s. 
’ ; ‘has become so real that 
will do $1.000.000 worth of business | nisizens 


proposition 


East Cleveland, dre first city in the 
United States to adopt the pian of 
having a city manager in ilieg of A 
mayor. thereby banning politics. from 
the administration of the city, bas 
just completed its first year. There is 
a division of opinion as (to whether 
a success or pot 

Many ciaim that under a 
manager the citizens of the town 
have taken this attitude “It 
the manager's business to run the 
city. why should we worry about the 
details of policies? Mind your own 
and let the city manager 
This public apathy 
many of the 
the 
'p 


Ss 
é. 


city 


is 


already advancing 
that it would be well 


are 


»have a few candidates for public office 
_just to keep the people in mind that 


frural parts but of no particular inter- | 
awakening to the | -qvernment 


‘there is nothing 


there is really such a thing as a city 
These men declare. that 
like the old syatem 
to keep the voter awake. C. M. 
Osborn, the city manager, in his first 
annual report, comments on this pubd- 


lic apathy. and expresses the hope 
that the résumé of his first 12 months’ 
achievements would awaken the cit'- 
‘zens’ interest in the business of their 


fluential groups in the cosmopolitan 
community which has sprung up on 
the banks of thé canal. There are 
about 3000 Chinamen on the isthmus; 


ve a pleasant way of'| 
have somethin! 
Ine might define, this, 

i no doubt a good | 


-- LETTERS “ 


Rrief communications are welcomed but 
the editor must remain sole judge of their 


————___--__- __ 


t but it is more than|two of them are commonly reputed 
r the mood or spirit| to be millionaires. 


¥ 
‘ 


it 


4 
A very large per- | 


i exercises a 00d) centage of the retail trade is in the | 
Ment eighteenth cen-|hands of Ghinese small merchants, | 


ord ‘that 


as any when it re-. 


of a writer. To 
such an one pos- 


style may be correct 


) 


but one must have 
must be more or 


ut this style to work. 
“Polite reader, with 


oe 


Vv. 


‘en 


for cross-exam- 
shes the present 
to be told what 
to imprison this 


in a literary formula, 


stenciled on the 
after tomorrow. 
answer such a de- 
ine to give a defi- 
This may annoy 
will vastly aid him, 


na wholesome deter- 


the urbane in his 
This much can 
Rosebery writes 


Washington Irving; | 


4 


wu) ; so sometimes has 


) did Steele and Ad- 


1 ¢€ 
oat 


” ee } 
Fe 


aug 
A 
9 


mn, do French pure 
Mr. Howells, al- 
a trifle pressed 
ty to an Ameri 


t to spring into be- 


Professor Barrett 
‘the quality with 


Walte Raleigh, who 


* 


leer 


.e 7 


— 


a service for the 


se book on the 
that on Napoleon, 
; inasmuch as he 
y without dis- 
rness; he holds 
does not raise 


ce; and, if need be, 


ed 
1ilE2T 


le may make phrases 


ut without los- 


are good ones 


irs are the better for 


a stick. 


most instructive 
ble sounds is to 
ming like a parrot 
It has been 
sis and earnest- 


| ss the same things. 


and often an 


e 


tho is very much in 
y chary of emphasis. 


4 


to such a de- 
almost suspect 


4 


is something to do 


ré, 
~~ Sy 


ically so unpalat- 


| 
’ 


perhaps | whose shops are found in every block 


in Panama and Colon. Most of the) 
business of these small-shop keepers | 
is with the colored Panamanian and 
West Indian population, though there | 
are about a dozen high-class Chinese | 
retail stores, which are patronized by 
the wealthiest people of the isthmus. 
These stores specialize in oriental 
goods, particularly silks, porcelain, | 
fancy dry goods, and ornamental , 
wares, | 

The 


petty corner grocery shops 
of the Chinese combine merchandise 
and liquor in their stocks. The China-. 
men themselves rarely drink; in fact, 
a Chinese barroom is nearly always 
ornamented with the Chinaman's tea- 
pot in its nest of warm flannel. Most 
of the Chinese merchants candidly 
say that they would prefer to see pro- 
hibition in force, as they can make 
more money out of their business, 
especially since the taxes on liquor 
are so high, and the purchasing capac- 
ity of their customers is so greatly 
reduced by the extent to which they. 
spend money on liquor. 


Government Employs Chinese 


The consensus of opinion among 
Americans on the isthmus is that the. 
Chinese constitute one of the best 
elements in the population. They are 
eminently law-abiding, honest, inof- 
fensive, good-natured, and are much 
more cleanly there than in some other. 
places where conditions are less fa-, 
vorable. A few Chinese gardeners are’ 
employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment in its farms and plantations 
on the Canal Zone, and they are by 
far the best Labor obtainable. Their. 
gardens along the line of the Panama 
Railroad excite comment from trav- 
elers for the neatness and intensive 
cultivation in evidence, 4s contrasted 
with the universally unkempt and 
poorly managed native agriculture. 
The Chinese gardener makes a good 
living on an acre of land. | 

Additional Chinese immigration to the 
isthmus is forbidden by the Panama 
laws at present. The present colony 
sprang from immigrants previous to) 
and during the French Canal régime. 
while occasional individuals have 
managed to get in since. Many of the 
Chinamen here are married, and there 
has been a considerable increase in 


is such a vast and | the colony since it was established. 


it offers such a cap- | 
susceptibilities to 


The Chinese Nationalist Leazue is 


| well organized on the isthmus, and 


'the colony is intensely republican in 


that charitably. 


decline to pursue 


at least affirm 
shades on tres- 
writer never tres- 
cases too much 


) make that mistake 
3 do their own work. | 


r: he is able to ap-| 


-impersonally, to 


newspaper 


ring any wigs | “@lled The Republic, a valuable peri- 


© state his positions. 


_ 


, and content with | 


implying that he 
| Must be a man 
of character is 
blackness of his 


‘some, even many, 


| relish for being 


a 
7) 
, 


¥ 
a 


iM 
J 
, 


“A 


. rujts of great read-- 


tad 
mg there is, never-' 


8 well 


eas 


é 
se 


nion. This pecul- 
Lincoln, for in- 
if we read his 
, Shows a very 
nity that did not 
ying a consider- 
eprang from that 


is pretty nearly | 


ag. Such men 
as down. 
Lord Morley can 
he is, sometimes, 
ty of tone that 


surely is greatly 
of the eighteenth 


| puccess., 


; 


: 


: 


its sentiments. They publish a weekly 
in Spanish and English 


odical containing a great deal of in- 
formation about affairs in China. The 
colony is highly ifdignant over the 
concessions made to Japan in the 
Province of Shantung at the Peace 
Conference. There are extremely few 
Japanese on the isthmus, although 
two Japanese shipping lines call at 
the canal regularly. ¢ 


Seek Further Immigration 


The Chinese have been making 
efforts to induce the government of 
Panama to allow the restricted immi- 
gration jnto the republic for agrieul- 
tural purposes, but so far without 
They say that they will in 
no wise compete with Panama Labor, 
nor enter the fleld of general! business, 
and base their plea ppon the fact that, 
Panama is importing large quantities, 
of rice from China, and that rice) 
raised in China is already success-| 
fully competing against Panama rice! 
and other agricyltural products. It, 
would seem, they say, to be reason- | 
able to allow Chinamen to raise this’ 
rice on Panama soil. 

The Chinese colony subscribed lib- 
erally to the Liberty loans, and iden-. 
ifles itself with every progressive 
civic movement on the isthmus. Many) 
of the wealthier Chinamen send their'| 
children to the United States to be! 


tant transaction. 


Lremaroren 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The way the first dive seemed to Willie 


NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE ACADEMIES 


Ry special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—The French acad- 
emies seem to pass through special 
periods of fervid activity and impor- 
Not only have such 
academies as the Sciences and the 
Beaux Arts been specially busy—and 
in the case of the former some of the 


‘papers that have been read and the 


discussions that have followed have 


been unusually practical and valuable 
—but in the literary academies there) 
spe- | 
There has been one, for. 


have been new elections of 
cial interest. 
example, to the Académie Goncourt, 
and it calls for first mention, for 
whether such an event is of more im- 
portance‘or not than an election to 
the Académie Francaise—which is a 
matter upon which opinions must and 
will always 
that it 
courts are only 10, while those who 


sit beneath the cupola are, or should 


bhe,. 46. a new Goncourtian is a 
very conspicuous person. 


The Académie Goncourt,; then, was 


So 


summoned to elect a successor to Paul: 
Margzueritte, and so bring the strength | 


to 10 again. With high solemnity and 
dignity, as is characteristic of this 
society, they met at the restaurant 
which is their regular rendezvous, 


with Gustave Geffroy presiding, others 


present being Elémir Bouges, Léon 
Hennique, Rosny senior, Rosny junior, 
Leon Daudet, Henri Céard, and Ajal- 
belt. 


esting aspirants for the honor. One 


to whom such a remark applies most, 


particularly was Romain Rolland, the 
highly distinguished author who drew 
fresh attention to himself during the 
war by the nature of the opinions 
that he expressed with vehemence and 
manifest sincerity. There as also 
Po! Neveux, a novelist, and holder of 
a public official appointment, of whom 
itis now said that he must trv to con- 
sole himself for not being able to 
combine bureaucratic security 
academic glory. 
The Versatility of Bergérat 
There were also Georges 


line, Pierre Louys, and Raoul Ponchon, | 
‘and jit i: 


remarked of the last named 
that nobody is more disdainful of all 
such honors than he. gain, there was 
Emile Bergérat, and he was elected. 
There was really very little doubt 


‘about it, for when it came to giving 
the votes Bergérat obtained six of them | 
no other as-. 
this | 


at the first turn, and 
pirant obtained more than one, 
being accomplished by Raoul! Ponchon, 
Romain Rolland, and Han Ryner. 
Emile Bergérat will make a worthy 
Goncourtian, and he®has hada long 
and brilliant literary career. It 
opened in 1865 at the ThéAtre Fran- 
caise, where a work in verse was pre- 
sented. lic has published, among 
many other things, “Souvenirs d'un 
Enfant de Paris,” in four volumes, in 
which are described the _ principal 
phases of a life work which has been 
regarded as in many respects exem- 
plary. In the matter of playwriting, 
his “Plus que Reine,” “Capitaine Blo- 
met,” and “Manon Roland” met with 
conspicuous and prolonged success. 
In times of war-he, as poet, has risen 
to the occasion. In the war of 1870 
and of the following year, as 


differ—the fact remains, 
is much rarer, for the Gon-: 


There were a number of inter-> 


with | 


Courte- 


ciated with a keen imagination and 
‘appreciation of romance wherever it 
is to be found. There was a conspicu- 


ous example of this in one of his quite 


recent works, his story of the life of 
the aviator, Guynemer. This was evi- 
dently a ready-made romantic subjeet, 
but Henry Bordeaux worked upon it, 
like the master craftsman that he is, 
and if anything had been wanting to 
fix Guynemer with absolute perma- 
nence in the glorious annals of French 
higtory and tradition—as indeed there 


was not—it was supplied by the stir-| 


ring, articles that he wrote for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes which were 
afterward reprinted in book form, 


Bordeaux the Journalist 


When he had finished a course of 
legal studies he turned at once to 
journalism and wrote a series of crit- 
ical articles which were afterward 
published under the title of ‘‘Ames 
Modernes.” Journalism fascinated 
him from the beginning, and while he 
went on with it enthusiastically and 
extensively he published—in 1895— 
his first novel, “Jeanne Michelin, 
Chronique du XVIII Siécle.” He af- 
terward went back to Savoy, and 
there for some years practiced as an 
advocate, but at the same time con- 
tributed critical articles to the Paris 
reviews and published some novels. 

In 1900 his ‘‘Pays Natal” achieved 
a conspicuous success, and then-~ he 
returned to Paris and definitely gave 
himself up to letters. As a novelist 
-he occupied himself chiefly with a 
‘series of stories in which he has 
depicted modern life and people. He 
has a very lucid and agreeable style, 
and, while he creates strong situations, 
he paints with an easy flow of words 
the most beautiful landscapes. Tyese 
works include “La Voie Sans Retour,” 
“La Peur Ge Vivre,” “L’Amour en 
Fuite,” “Le Lac Noir,” “La Petite 
Mademoiselle,” “Les Roquevillard,” 
“L’Ceran Brisé,”” “La Robe de Laine,” 
“La Croisée deg Chemins,” “La Mai- 
son, “La Neige Sous le Pas.” “Les 
Yeux Qui S’Ouvrent,” “La Nouvelle 
Croisade des Enfants,” and many 
others. He has been a constant con- 
‘tributor to many newspapers and re- 
views, and has made up many volumes 
of his collected articles. 

Successor to de Segur 

It was a very different affair with 
the elections of anofher to fill the 
place of the Marquess de Ségur. There 
/were four candidates, Abel Hermant. 
ide Reiset, Vallery-Radot, and d’Ave- 
nel. The contest seemed to resolve 
‘itself into a duel between Hermant. 
ithe well-known novelist and commen- 
tator, whose sparkling weekly article 
in Le Tempé under the title La Vie de 
Paris is one of the most conspicuous 
features of French journalism today, 
and Vallery-Radot. The former was 
generally a trifle in front of his rival. 
but could not get away from him with 
ihe necessary substantial majority. 
The vote was taken five times. At 
first Hemant had 10 votes, and subse- 
quently either 12 or 13, while Vallery- 
Radot started with 9 and went up 
to 11, the other two having only i 
vote each in the two last tests, while 
there were four blanks. It was one 
of the keenest contests that the Acad- 
emy aas known for a long time past, 
and in the end it had to be postponed. 

The duties of secretary had been 
temporarily undertaken by Frédéric 
Masson. There had been some talk 
of a possible contest, and of the diffi- 
culty of properly filling this office; 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF A 
COUNTY AGENT 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| from its Western News Office 
| HUNTINGTON,  Indiana—Indiana’s 
Old policy, that no man shall be the 
‘county agriq@&iltural agent of the 
county where he lives and is known, 
| has broken down—and the State is-the 
better for it. Frederick A. Loew 
broke the precedent, yet not exactly; 
'for it would be better to say that the 
| precedent “broke” for him. He, a man 
} of middle age—about forty-five—is 
coming into his own, after years of 
Steady plodding, that began when he 
| was a boy on a Michigan farm, doing 
his chores in wooden shoes. 
| A man holding the degrees of A. M. 
from the University of Michigan-~and 
|B. S. from Huntington College and the 
| Michigan Agricultural College, he has 
always done the little things in a big 
| way until the last few months. Now 
he is doing big things, and doing them 
'well. He has come into his own, and 
the details that he worked out in the 
| years gone by as a policy of being true 
‘to his own ideals, are coming natu- 
|rally now to his hands, as he guides 
the destinies of Huntington County’s 
agricultural interests. 
| For his policies he takes no credit 
'to himself. He is the son of German 
/peasant parents who pioneered it in 
Michigan. He went to the common 
school near his home in Allegan 
County, Michigan, and wanted more. 
He went to what corresponded to high 
‘school at Hartsville, Michigan, where 
he entered the college that later was 
/ removed to this city. He wasin charge 
of the wild garden, and, with infinite 
care, planted, re-planted, and culti- 
vated the plants that were kept there. 
Coming to Huntington when the col- 
lege moved here, he later became pro- 
fessor of agriculture. He laid out an 
| experimental tract, carrying on ex- 
| periments as detailed as many of those 
iin the Nation’s largest agricultura! 
schools. 
' This really brought him to the at- 
| tention of the public. Farmers visited 
‘his plat, and were interested and 
| helped. He. gained publicity. Then 
‘the war broke out, and Loew was the 
/'man wanted to oversee the city lot 
gardening. Under his supervision, 
‘nearly 100 acres were planted and ex- 
tensively cultivated in Huntington, 
‘and the next year more than 200 acres 
| were planted and cared for by the 
' people of the city. 
| Then came the final step. His work 
|had attracted wide attention. Hunt- 
ington County was ready for an agri- 
cultural agent. He was the man 
wanted. Petitions went in, demanding 
that the rules be suspended and Loew 
be appointed, and the petitions and 
the personal visits of leaders in the 
county won the day. Loew pulled no 
wires. He made no requests. His 
years of patient toil were rewarding 
him without his having to make a 
campaign in his own interests. 

Today he is recognized all over In- 
diana as one of its best county agents. 
He never stops to argue with the man 
who plants “in the moon.” He never 
talks book “learning.” He goes straight 
after practical results. From his many 
files and cabinets in his office to his 


' 


| Cclhers Rule 


suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for-the facts or opinions*so presented. 
; (No. 815) 
Women in War Work 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 

Monitor: 

The more I think of the first edi- 
torial in Saturday’s paper in regard 
to just wages for women, the more I 
realize what a wonderful searchlight 
flash it has been. You may already 
know of conditions here in the 
way of government salaries. How 
girls who are capable are assigned 
the downright hard work that many 
an ordinary man would shrék from 
doing, and all for the salary of 
$1100 a year, while those who get 
double and triple that amount can sit 
back and play the gentleman and lady. 
However, that is not the point in this 
case. I must mention just a few of 
the “troubles” of the government clerk 


and the “chiefest” is the financial. As 
stated in the article the “one delight- 
‘ful hour” has been worked to a finish 
‘here by inviting girls to the dinner. 
| We have come from homes where loved 
ones looked after our needs and have 
found here real trench life, or worse 
than that. The boys behind the guns 
did not need to think of clothes, and 
food was furnished them, while with 
us it has from the start been a case of 
elimination. So, as we had to have a 
place to sleep we put up with “any 
old thing.” We have worn only clothes 
we had, as it was impossible to buy 
anything without giving up something 
more necessary. And when it came to 
eating we could and did cut this item 
down almost to the vanishing point. 
In my own case I have done my own 
laundry, cleaning, pressing, spent lit- 
tle (very little, for amusement and 
from 45 to 50 cents a day for some- 
thing to eat and car fare. ‘ Possibly I 
have saved something like $100 which 
was spent for two trips to Chicago, 
and have nearly paid for a $50 bond. 
If we were not so much one big fam- 
ily and ready to share even our “crust” 
sometimes before pay day there would 


be some who would actually have to go} 
So, when some one. 
comes in with a new dress or a bit of | 


without eating. 


jewelry, we naturally regard it a bit 
suspiciously, although seemingly jus- 
tified because of its common occur- 
rence. Surely “those things ought not 
so to be.” and they won’t be when the 
purity of affection and jf&stice for all 


| 


| asking why 


city. 

A city manager is in no wise exempt 
from criticism: angry citizens are 
no public improgements 
were made in the first vearof his 
reign. His reply is that he has kept 
the city’s expenditures within its in- 
come, and that it was a war year and 
that all unnecessary public works had 
to be postponed, Furthermore, he 
says that the city has no excess pub- 
lic funds, and that it was good busi- 
ness not to launch any ambitious pro- 
gram of public improvement without 
having the money to pay for it. The 
city manager, he asserts, was put in 
to give the city a business administra- 
tion, not to run the city into debt and 
then ask the citizens to dig down in 
their pockets to foot the bill. 

East Cleveland has a population of 

25,000, an area of three square miles; 
it has no slums, therefore no big so- 
cial problems. The city manager's 
task is largely one of administration, 
purely a question of getting the full 
value for every cent of the $165,000 
that it takes to run this venturesome 
little city that-went so far as to try 
to collect taxes from John D. Rocke- 
feller, who has a home there. They 
failed. 
» The business men who have deal- 
ings with the city manager administra- 
tion are all for it. They agree that 
they are treated in a more busine¢s- 
like way. and that the manager sys- 
tem eliminates the political personal- 
ity angle for contracts. , Bids are 
studied, accepted, or rejected, simply 
on their merits; much’ quicker action 
is the result. 

In regard to applying .this system 


‘to large cities, students of East Cleve- 
‘land are reluctant to express their 
opinion. They realize that a healthy 
and lively interest in municipal af- 
fairs is essential’ to the maintenance 
of good government, and the apparent 
lapse of all interest whatsoever that 


has come over most of the citizens 


of East Cleveland has caused many of 
‘the students to refrain from drawing 


‘hasty conclusions. 


They assert that 


‘the attitude of municipal indifference 


is only a temporal condition, brought 
about by .the decision to give the city 
manager free, full, and unhampered 


‘control of the city affairs, to show 
‘just exactly what he can do in his 


} 
“ 
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prevails, as it is beginning to when. 


woman suffrage is granted to us and 
we use it intelligently. 


ity—namely child labor. 
woman can choose her work, but the 
child is forced to do what the fury and 
greed of mortal mind dictates. 

After war was declared, I w d in 
a factory for.70 cents a day sIx days 
a week 10 hours a day, which is 
the typical experience of the average 
factory worker. So no wonder this 
exposure so world wide in its scope is 
bound to break up the stony ground— 
to open the prison doors and let the 
oppressed go free. 

(Signed) GERTRUDE KITCHELL. 
Washington, District of Columbia. 

June 24, 1919. 
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Scott Summer 


Outer Cool Shells 


——and it takes good tailoring 


to make these “‘shells’”’ show 
style and shape: Shantung 
Silks $35 to:$55. Canadian 
or Scotch Crashes (3 piece 
Suits), $40. $50 or $60. Eng- 
lish Mohairs in stripes and 
cool gray colors, $25 or $30. 


; 


first term of office. They also ascribe 
a large part of the indifference to the 
natural reaction from the strong par- 
tisanship that was developed here by 
numerous bitter factional! fights. 


soon be made in the name of human- | 
The average | 


HE is saving money 
every meal buying 
second cuts, using up 


S 


odds and ends, and her 
husband says the food has 
never been so good before. 
She is using the wonder- 
worker of cookery— 
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‘When You Need 


FLOWERS 


124 Tremont St., Boston 
Flowers delivered at a few hours’ Botice 


Massachusetts Trust Co. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


|Last dividend declared at the rate of 4/,% 
COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


Safe Deposit Boxes Storage for Valuables 
238 HUNTINGTON AVE.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Central Cateteria 
Quick Service 


W. Genesee and Franklin Streets 
$27 Washington Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ase Detroit 


sasves MHlectric 
E. Y. STIMPSON 


630 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE. BOSTOS 


is his urbanity from. 
from his shoul-. 

) the sight or 
Conservative, and. 
pass, he loses his. 
ain enough that had 
‘fashioning of the 
must be Conserva- 
as this planet). 

be conspicuous | 


educated, nearly all having learned | well 48) }ut Frédéric Masson was now elected 
to speak both Spanish and English. bo Peet hyper ae oe a permanent secretary, no vote being 
: . ' on rea with | inst him, though one er 
%y REVIVAL OF MARDI GRAS _ patriotic fervor. As _ poet, novelist,| Sas left blank. There were 29 i 
Special to The ‘ hristian Sclence Monitor | dramatist, chronicler, and journalist, | bers present at this meeting. Anatole’ 
from its Southern News Office he has worked much and well, and he| France seems to be carrying out his 
. NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana— Mardi is an officer of the Legion of Honor. ‘threat not to £0 to the Academy any 
Gras carnival, the distinctively New Now the Académie Francaise has) more, and, besides him, Jean Aicard 
Orleans pageant, will be revived in| had a more exciting time, for it set | and Duchesne were absent, while 
Diketr place ed gat pee roe na chong ee Spon to ns two ai of the vacant) General Lyautey, Cambon, Clemen. 
" gery ie a | ware y Char - anvier, president | ace s and also to uO nt a permanent|ceayu, and Marshal Foch, though 
Taser se oe - of the Rex organization, under whose | secretary in the place of Etienne) elected, have not yet been officially 
&, BENS ut auspices the king is chosen for the; Lamy. The vacant ehairg were those) received and so cannot attend the 
| | But these things carnival. The only difference be- : 
but temporary | tween next year’s carnfval and those 


that were held by Jules Lemaftre | meetings. 
very clear, if some-| which preceded the suspension of the 


and the Marquis de Ségur. Henry. 

: Bordeaux gained a conspicuous tri-| FOR COOPERATIVE STORES 
! We turn grate-| féte at the entry of the United States 
a _ and again for\into the war will be the absence of 


| 
-umph in his election to. the former,! Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
for at the first turn he obtained 20 from its Southern News Office 

yelopedists. | Rex in the city. He will merely ap-| votes against the four that were' HOUSTON, ~ Texas -——- Cooperative 

_ things are pear in his regular parade, and later! given to Tancred Martel and three to’ stores, patterned after the Rochdale 

constitution- | with his queen, at the review of that! Mr. Schefer. Three other candidates system, are planned for Houston by 

ne, and stout parade. Thus the expense of the| received no votes. representatives of the Labor unions 

#0 al any price. pageant, which formerly cost the Vari- The new academician is a well-|in the city. Only the necessities of 

b Of enjoyment; his | ous secret carnival organizations ap known author and journalist of the| life, chiefly food, will be sold at first, 
ream and of spicy | proximately $150,000 will be slightly 

eo apd Alpine pas-| reduced. 


Ready-to-Wear 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


Bure food Produc 


Save the middlemen’s profits on your 
food products and toilet necessities. 
Wholesome, pure, high quality products, 

shipped from our laboratories DIRECT 
TO YOU. Received 38 awards 

at Panama-Pacitic Exposition. 

A postal will. bring —sa-5 


a salesman, 
The Citizens Whole- ion 
sale Supply Co. <——— i" 
Priscilla’s Minuet” 
(Sweetehed) 


Cocoa Chocolate 


is one of the most delicate and deliciously fia. 
vored chocolate preparations to be found. Ip 
% Ib. tins. Sent specia] Parcel Post delivery. 
West of Mississippi River $3.50 doz. 
East of Mississippi River $3.00 doz. 
WM: M. FLANDERS CO. 
Wholesale Distributors BOSTON, MASS. 
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Home Cooking 


ES FORTY-FIRST YEAR 


The Samuel Appleton 
SHOES 


The superiority of these shoes is so well 
known that extensire comment would seem 
unnecessary. 31 West Street, BOSTON. 


modern school, and has achieved much: but it is believed that the system will 
| popularity for his pleasant style, asso-| broaden. | 
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D MARKETING 
FORMED 


ion of Producers and 
My srs Seen in Step to 


ite Plan Outlined by the 


Commission 


Trade 


‘THe Christian Science Monitor 
Washington News Office 
NC ON, District of Columbia 
fon of producers and con- 
indicated in the formation 
| marketing committee 


; announced here yesterday. » Bishop James M. Darlington, 
‘man of the House of Bishops commit- 
tee on conferences with the orthodox. 


s of the committee are: 
is nt, former Representa- | 


senators the case of anti- Bolshevist | without clothes and yet constantly 


Russia. 


It is understood that the archbishop | 


told the President it was not neces-| 
the work of these troops. becomes 


sary for the United States to send 


troops to help General Denikin, and} 
that what Admiral Koltchak needed) 
that munitions, 


was food and arms; 
were being sent to the Bolsheviki by 
the Germans, that the Bolsheviki are 
robbers, their robbery including mur-' 
der when necessary; 


of ministers and_ tearing 
churches or desecrating their altars 


and that any socialistic program they) 
may have had has departed, and “they. 
think of nothing but murder, robbery, | 
soldiers are her 


and other violence.” 


The archbishop was accompanied by 
chair- | 


that “they are| 
without a God, and continue to injure 
Christians and Jews, killing hundreds 
down 
";! correspondent he gave out the last 
parcel of cotton wool on July 22 and. 


demanding to be allowed to fight, 
Their moral. is indeed superb.” 
The correspondent adds that when 


known, people will marvel, General 
Rodzianko’s men, he says, have writ- 
ten a page of history which may rank 
with the most celebrated. If they did 
not take Petrograd, it was because 
the Allies did not desire it. 

They must be given immediate help, 
the correspondent continues, both in 
artillery, munitions afd all other sup- 
plies. General Belanovitch told the 


he had no linen for dressings. 


 cursions and special rates has been | 
adopted by the United States Railroad | 
Administration this season. During | 
the spring, for example, round- trip. 
tickets were sold between New York | 
and Washington for $3, and not only | 
were thousands of New York resi-' 
dents enabled to visit the Nation's 
capital who might otherwise never | 
have had the opportunity, but the rail- | 
road companies increased their reve-., 
nues considerably. 

With the present high street-car| 
fares, the same method seems appli- 
cable to trolley traffic. There are’! 


ELECTION RESULT IN 
CANADIAN PROVINCE 


Arsenault Government Admuinis- | 
tration Is Defeated in Prince | 
Edward Island, the Liberals 
Being Returned to Power 


—— 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
« from its Canadian News Office 
Ed- 


N, ince 
CHARLOTTETOWN, Prine interest, that city dwellers are glad to 


many breathing spaces in the environs | 


of Boston, and many points of historic 


‘STOCKS OF SUGAR 
SAID TO BE AMPLE 


Rumor of Restrictions on Sales : in 
the United States Brings a 
Denial of Reported Shortage 
—No Cause for Higher Price 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News (Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


ward Island—The Arsenault Govern- 
but there are! ment Administration was defeated in 
limits even to the greatest brav ery. Thursday's provincial elections, the 
am sure of my power to hold troops | Liberals being returned to power after 
together another fortnight, but after having been in opposition for eight 
that I can answer for nothing. The) years. Incomplete returns give the 


General Rodzianko also said, “My 


visit. The excursion policy will, it is |The scarcity of sugar in the United 
expected, not only be of advantage to States is only apparent. In reality 
the public, but good business for the | there is enough for every one, includ- 
company. S08: 2 Seen ing all that is required to. preserve 

ithis year’s fruit crop. This statement 


PLAN TO RELIEVE is basedon information given out by 


3 nounced, Frederic 


G Weld BB. of 
Lowell. for the psortherm Middlesex 
County *ivision: George roa L. Merer 
‘13, of hamilton, for the eastern sec- 
tion of the same counts; while Spencer 
Borden $4. of Fall River. Morris R. 
Brownell! ‘62. of .New Bedford. and 
Alfred E. Chase 06. of Lynn. and Mil- 
‘ton B. Warner, LL. B. 91. of Pittsfield. 
are chairmen for Bristo! County. New 
Bedford. and Lynn and Serkshire 
County respectively. 


PACKERS DEFEND 
THEIR PROPAGANDA 


Statement by Newly Formed 
Meat Packers Institute Denies 


4 


. 


help promised for three weeks past Liberals 20 members ahd ‘the Con- ithe Department of Agriculture. Willis 


California, president, and churches of the Fast, and chairman 
son, 


chairman of the) of the general convention committee 
fine promises. 


mal Committee on Pack-| of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 


7 Allied Industries; Mrs. ‘the Rev. 


2 ey, secretary of the Na- 
amers League; Mrs. E. P. | 
rman of the legislative | 


rict of Columbia, and Her- 


er, president of the Farm-| yania, who acted as interpreter for’ 


H. V, 
Newark, New Jersey, the Rev. Wil- 
liam C€¢. Emhardt, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsy!l- 


Three Saints at Garfield, 


1a Council, vice-presidents. the archbishop. 


t made the following state- 
rs National 
imers National Com-. 


“ cking Plants and Allied President 


. has since the report of the 
Tade Commission on the 
‘ing tndustry conducted a 
educational 
uncil, with representatives 
Labor and consumers’ or- 
s, have decided that the best | 
ing the public sentiment of | 
y to bear on Congress for 
it of the Kenyon-Ander- |, 
| sim lar measures to im-. 
ting conditions is through 
keting committee. 
hittee’s immediate pur-'| 
Peecure the enactment of | 


| 
Council, | 


| 


campaign. | 


iderson bill to carry out. 
mdations of the Federal 
Sion regarding the meat 


¢ d allied industries. 

Imittee’s program includes: 
-wide campaign for the 

lerson bill. 

‘the creation of an enlight- 

i¢ Opinion concerning the 

umnecessary expense in 
distributing farm pro- 

‘assistance in bringing be- 

untry the information se- 


ination of the situation at 


Allies eet ¥ Action 


oe eee 


Wilson's “a sae of 
Omsk Government Declared Pivotal 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Boris Bakhmeteff, Russian Ambas- 
sador, will return to Washington next 
week. He was a member of the Rus- 


sian conference in Paris, which sat 
‘simultaneously with the Peace Con- 


ference during the formulation of the’ 


German peace treaty. Although the 
work of the Russian conference has 
been completed, Mr. Sazonoff, Foreign 
Minister of the Omsk . Government, 
will rem@in in Paris in intimate touch 
with the allied governments. It is 
the impression here that the exam- 
Omsk be- 


ing made for the State Department 


bassador to Japan, 


Government, 


Federal Bureau of Mar-— 


ther national and state 


promotion of proper | 


Organizations and methods 
€ and secure the sega # 
ag cultural products; ‘to 


Warehouse systems; to 


p ole marketing service in | 


‘ates; to secure uniform- 


ods by states inaugurating 
n and demonstration work | 
ig, and changes in federal 


to these ends.” 1 


AL. DENIKIN’ S| 
, UNCERTAIN: ae declare that the Soviet Govern- 


a Russia Tem- 
pat Standstill Owing. 


and energies against 


by 
is for the pur- 
pose of assisting President Wilson 
to a decision respecting the recogni- 
tion of the Omsk Government; 
the allied governments are prepared 
to extend recognition to the Omsk 
and are awaiting the de- 
made by President 


cision to be 


| Wilson. 


Reporte to the Russian Embassy 
from Omsk state'that the military sit- 
uation on the Ural front is improving. 
The Bolshevist advance has been defi- 
nitely arrested, and the authorities at 
Omsk are declared to be ful! of con- 
fidence. The successes of General 
Denjkin in the south are held to have 
offset the reverses suffered by the 
anti-Bolshevist troops on the Ural 
front. The advanced guards of Gen- 


'eral Denikin’s army are within 300. 


| miles of Moscow. 
Bolshevist prisoners who have been 
| transported to Omsk, the dispatches 


ent is concentrating all its forces 
the Koltchak 
|Government, recognizing in it the 
foremost military menace. These 


| prisoners say the Bolshevist war of- 


Counter-Attacks fice is turning over to the use of the 


te The Christian Science, 
its European News Office 


Diasiand (Thursday )— 


on the northern sec- 
eastern Russian front, 
b is still no cessation of 
st advance. 

n’s advance in south 


| Red army all supplies, 


erable part, 


oe mporarily come to a: 


ng reached that stage, 
of The Christian Sci- 

FP learns from a high mili- 
it: , when the determined 
junter-attacks are having 


_ General Denikin is now. 


_ reorganization and his| 


will be affected by 

vot 
ison to Ekaterinosilav, 
fikin holds the Dnieper 
jeviki having compelled 
nent on the west bank 
r Kharkoff and Balashov. 


0 the inhabitants of the: 
which he is on the. 


1d Barisoglyebsk are. 


In Trans- 
have taken 


hevist hands. 
_ Bolsheviki 
eet 


a 
Kk 


y Needs No Troops 


' z Told by by Russian Prelate | 


Denounced 


iGiristian Science’ Monitor 
} Mastern News Office 

K. New York—The Most. 
Platon, metropolitan of | 


| 
| 


| 


on. Russia, and act- | 


of Kiev, Russia, has | 
mis city after a visit to. 


| District of Columbia, 


he 


presented to the'! 


d to seven United States | 
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& ENGINEERS 


m Street, Boston, Mass. 


' 


including 
‘stuffs, and that as a consequence the 


economic situation in European Rus- 


sia is worse than it has been since the 


4 fichs has replaced bans Peeve! assumed power. 


n command of the Siberian 


The successes of General Denikin 
are attributed largely to the constant 
flow of necessary supplies to his army, 
which are received from the Balkan 
bases of the allied armies, in consid- 
and transported to Novo- 
rossysk by British vessels. To a lack 
of adequate supplies, the 
suffered hy the Koltchak forces on the 
Ira! front are attributed 


Dispatch for Northwest Rursian Front 
Special cable The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
PARIS, “rance (Friday) — The 
Matin publishes a dispatch from its 
special correspondent on the north- 
west Russian front in the form of two 
telegrams. The first reads: “I have 
been a witness of a maznificent 
sight—29,900 soldiers without pay for 
two months. without footwear, almost 


to 


B. Darlington of) 


‘Gen. W. E. 
chief on the Archangel front, reports 


Christian 


Roland 8S. Morris, American Am-, 


that | 


food-: 


reverses 


has not arrived. We shave lived on 
The time for redeem- 
ing them has come and if they do not 
materialize, the soldiers will think I 


have lied to them and will hold me 
the Rev. Father. 
hy the Consumers League, Tejlep, rector of the Church of the| 


unworthy to remain their chief.” 


Situation at Nsdlinmes’ Established 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Maj.- | 
Ironside, commander-ir-/ Mathieson, who had won the province | 


that the situation at Archangel is now 


and the whole of the river. 
Sian troops on the railway front have | 
beem withdrawn and elsewhere there | 
are no signs of discontent. Discuss- 
ing the situation with a high military | 
authority, a representative of The 
Science Monitor learns | 
that the danger to the lateral com- 
munication between 


| Archangel is not so great as the exam- 


ination of the map makes it appear. | 
The land route has only been once) 


used, the general method of communi- } 
cation being by sea. 


—s 


Hungarians Cross the Theiss 


Special 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (®riday) ~The! 


Hungarian troops have crossed the' 
River Theiss and have attacked the 
Rumanians in the Szolnok region. 


—-— ae 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 
ROME, Italy 

Government is preparing to send ships 

to embark the remainder of the Italian 

troops in Russia. 


REPATRIATION a OR 
GERMAN PRISONERS 


Special cable 
Monitor from its Puropean News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—A Ger- 

man wireless message states: 

though Mr. Clemenceau promised 
as early as May 26 that the commis- 
sion for repatriation for war prison- 
ers would be set up as soon as peace 
was signed, the German Government 
is still awaiting its formation, despite 
the fact that Germany has both sixned 
and ratified the treaty. The German 

Government therefore has again re- 

quested Mr. Clemenceau for immedi- 

ate information as to the composition 
and time of meeting of the commission 
in question. 


sibly the Premier, Aubin E. Arsenault 
|among them, who are included in the | 


{the province, succeeded to the premier- 


established except on the Onega front, | dissolution of the last Legislature, Mr. 


where the Bolsheviki hold the town | | Arsenault had a following of 17 in the. 
The Rus- | House as against a following of 1 


| importance 


| record having made up a large part} 


N 
furmansk and | erals may have gained their votes be- 


‘cause of the Premier’s attempt at the 


servatives five in a legislature with a 
total membership of 30. Full returns 
will probably add to the Liberal ma- | 
jority several of the ministers, pos- 


STREET RAILWAY 


defeated. 
The Hon. Mr. Arsenault, the first | 


Adadian to lead a political party in 


mediate Fare Increase, Sub-. 
ject to Revision, and Sharing. 


ship*in 1917 when the Hon. J. A. of a With the 


for the Conservatives in 1911, was ap- 
chief justice of the island’s 
At the time of the'| 


pointed 
Supreme Court. 


‘Commission. The commission 
| journed to Aug. 4, when it wil] hear 
There® was no issue of outstanding | more testimony. A recess then will | 
before the electors in| be taken to Aug. 11, when city offi- 
'Thursday’s contest, opposite interpre- | Cials will be heard. 

tations of the government’s financial | 


for J. H. Bell, K.C., the Liberal leader, | 
/ one seat being vacant. 


tor of a street railway men’s maga- 
zine, yesterday suggested: Immediate 
temporary relief by increased fares, 
subject to revision later; establish- 
‘last session of the Legislature to have! ment ofa system of charges for serv- 


of the campaign speeches. The Lib- 


'“open voting” substituted for the bal-| lice by which rates would automatic- 


lot system, and though he abandoned | ally increase and decrease to meet 
the attempt, Liberal speakers during | new exigencies; sharing of earnings 


| the campaign argued .vigorously that| with operatives to promote efficiency; 


cable to The Christian Science the abolition of the ballot system. 


Science : 
the Liberals vigorously 
(Friday)——The Italian | 


to The Christian Science! - 
1S 


‘ment at Ottawa. 
Al- | 


‘sess different 


‘TROLLEY SYSTEM 


It is reported from Weimar that a) 
law providing for the payment of cus- | 
toms duties in gold will take effect as | 


from August 1, 


Representatives of the future ‘free. 


state of Danzig, headed by the chief 
burgomaster have arrived at Weimar 
for negotiations 


tions for Danzig's separation from the | 


German state. They were received by 
Dr. Eduard David, Minister of the 
Interior; to whom they explaned their 
wishes regarding the transition facili- 
ties required from Germany. 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News (Office 
LONDON, England (Wednesday)— 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Burstal! 

Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, 


staff during the Canadian visit. 


excursion 


plan calls for 
from 10 o'clock Sunday morning until 
Bee 


| APPOINTMENT ON PRINCE'S STAFF | for a part of the way over the lines of 


Science | 


of the | 
has | 
been appointed on the Prince of Wales’, 


regarding prepara-| became effective has led to an effort to. 


his reelection to “power would mean! regulation of improvements by a State | 
or municipal body; inauguration of the 

The outcome may be of some sig- | indeterminate franchise plan; estab- 
nificance from the Dominion stand-/| lishment of the right of 
point, inasmuch as the Conservatives | agencies to purchase the utility should | 


| placed much stress upon what they | it desire, and relief of companies from | ‘to add 
declared to be the wisdom of keeping 
: _ |in power in Prince Edward Island a' 
Italy Withdraws Troops From Russia 


special charges, such as paving. 
The electric railway industry is fac- | 
ing another upward leap of Labor costs | 


government in sympathy with the | 
which will 


present federal administration, while 
attacked the | tirely inadequate in most 
Ottawa Ministry, and urged that the according to Dr. Thomas Conway Jr., 
island should show disapproval of it! of the University of Pennsylvania. 
by rejecting the local cabinet which “The electric railways are face 
gave it support. ‘face with a world-wide demand for an 
It is not possible, of course, to) ‘eight-hour day,” he said. ‘The grant- | 
make any accurate estimate of the in-| ing of this demand would mean a very 
fluence exerted by either of these ef-| material increase in operating costs.’ 
forts, but‘the result certainly lends| W. E. Creed said the San Francisco. | 
support to the Liberal assertion that) California. lines were losing on every | 
the feeling in Prince Edward Island | | Passenger they carried. 
antagonistic to the Union Govern- | ——~ ++ 
Both parties appealed | 
to the “soldier vote.” Under the elec- NEW GERMAN TRAFFIC 
tion law soldiers who had been over- | 
seas were entitled to vote for both 
councilors and assemblymen, all Of) gnecia) 
whom sit in the Legislature, but pos-. 
qualifications, and sol- 
diefrs who had not served outside Can- | 
ada could vote:for assemblymen only... | 
Local feeling and some local griev- 3 Frederick Ebert, the President of Ger- 
ances had probably the chief influence!many, has intrusted Dr. 
in determining how the soldier vote | Bell, chief of the colonial office, with) 


was cast. 


cable to The 
Monitor from its European News Office 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) | 
—A Weimar message states 


| partment which is to take in hand the 
|nationalization of the German rail- 
ways. The President and the majori- 


make existing rates en- |. 


to | 


| the preparation of a new traffic de-: 


| sylvania, 


iJ. Hulings, Representative from Penn- 
introduced a resolution in 


‘the House yesterday, asking the Food 


Editor’s Proposals Include Im- 


|" 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | t© get at. 
—Representatives of street railways | y 
| yesterday completed their testimony) ynions. has been in Washington trying 


before the federal Electric Railway ; to get relief for the farmers in his 
ad- | locality. 


} 


| 


‘abundance of sugar 


| 


| 
| 


} 


i 


instances, | 


j 


| 


"| 
| 


that Francisco, 8,000,000 pounds at | 
| Orleans, and the remainder distributed | 


thr h P 
Johanwes|: ough the country 


ePLANS © EXCURSIONS ty of the Cabinet are returning to 


Berlin now that the ministers have 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | Set forth their program in the Na- | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts —- Reduced | tional Assembly. 
patronage on the Boston Elevated’s| 
street railway lines since 10-cent fares | Sp 


—_—-<- ow we eae 


HONOR FOR GENERAL WILSON | 
ecial cable to The Christian Science, 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday)—At a 
dinner given yesterday at the House 
of Commons in honor of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Henry Hughes Wilson, chief of 
the Imperial General Staff. the Pre- | 


patronage through Sunday | 
rates to Revere Beach. 
Normally the fare to Revere Beach is 
2) cents, but the Sunday excursion 
a special 15-cent rate 


stimulate 


15 at night. The cars are operated ferred on Sir Henry 


the baton of a 
field marshal. | 


| purpose? 


‘not preserve fruit? 


Administration whether retail dealers 
have been directed to limit the sale of 
sugar to two pounds to each person 
‘Several senators protested against 
present sugar prices. That is al! that 
persons can get in most parts of the 


Men. country, at this time @®f the year, when 


thousands of pounds of fruit will be 
‘wasted unlesg the sugar is available 


Richmond, 
farmers’ 


M 
irginia, 


Blankenship. of 
representative of 


Other applications and pro-| 
tests have been made by persons in 
various 
| feeling the lack of sugar in peace times 
as a particular hardship. 


in govern- | 
to have 


is stored 
and 


surplus sugar 
ment warehouses 
promptly released. 


Supply Abundant 


The Department of Agriculture gave | 


out figures showing that there is an 
in the country 
now, and a big crop coming. 


| was that of last year, and in addition 


sources, although much sugar was 


governmental ‘used in response to the urge of the 


Food Administration to housewives 
to the food supply by putting 
/up all the fruit they could. The De- | 
‘partment of Agriculture figures are. 
as follows: 


Secretary | 


Harlow C. Clark. of New York, edi- | | Baker promised to find out how much, 


it} 


The | 
largest crop ever produced in Cuba | 
‘concerns of the country. The reply is 
there was a large supply from other. 


They Want to Mg sure 
Power With the Cova 


to The »? 


nee Menit 
Biss a 


Christian Sete 
its Western News 

CHICAGO, Illinois —Defense of their 
propaganda, and of the 
charge that the packers wish to meas- 
ure themselves with the government, 
is made in the initial statement issued 
by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers since its formation early this 
week. The statement is in the nature 
of a reply to the remarks in the Senate 
of William S. Kenyon, Senator from 
lowa. It illustrates, in its manner of 
issuance, the new course the packers 
have taken through formation of the 
Meat Packers Institute, namely, that of 


Special! 


from 
; ‘kA 


disavowal 


parts of the country who are a common association speaking for the 


industry. 

The reply, it is stated, is made by 
the industry's recently elected com- 
mittee of 17, of which Thomas E. Wil- 
/son is chairman. This committee, 
‘which is now planning and directing 
the work of the recently organized 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
includes J. Ogden Armour, G. F. 
Swift. E. A. Cudahy, Edward Morris, 
and Mr. Wilson, representing the five 
largest companies, and 12 other mem- 
bers representing the smaller packing 


in part as follows: 


Bill Called Un-Amencan 

| “Senator Kenyon has charged in the 
Senate of the United States that the 
/packers are sending out propaganda 
against his bill to place the packing 


Production of cane and beet sugar industry under federal license, as if 


‘in the United States, 11 months ending | 
'May 31, 1919, 2,098,926 pounds. 


Forecast for U nited States sugar for. 


the coming year, 2,211,000,000 pounds. | 


Imported from sources outside the’ 


United States, 8,987,450,000 pounds. 
Exports, 831,697,000 pounds. 
Net supply, 8,155,753,000 pounds. 
Exports are heavy now, 


in Java. 


DEPARTMENT NAMED i Larger Stocks in Store 


The quartermaster-general’s office | 
Christian Se ience | said vesterday that there were 40,- | 


| 000,000 pounds available, according to | 


their figures, 17,000,000 pounds at San | 


George A. Zabriskie, of the Board of 


Equalization, said that the retail price 
of sugar should not exceed 11 cents. 


a pound. 
From every reliable source comes 


the report that there is no scarcity of | 


sugar. What it seems necessary to 
find out is who is holding up the sugar 
that should be available, and for what 
The question has been re- 
peatedly asked here, 
vantage is it that housewives should 
Who has it to 
sell?” 


HARVARD FUND CHAIRMAN 
NEW YORK, New York+-The Har- 


but not so 
| heavy as they were two years ago. | 
'Europe will get a great deal of the | 
' sugar which has been long stored up) 


New | 


“To whose ad-| 


there was something wrong in the 
‘actions of the packers in that regard. 


| -“The fact is that the bill introduced 
‘by the Senator threatens the life of 
the packing industry. The bill is un- 
_ American, against our best ideals, and 
‘is a dangerous precedent for all 
| business. 

“We are doing exactly what evary 
American citizen has a perfect legal 


place the real and exact fact&8 before 

the American people, for this is a 
| question in which they are vitally in- 
terested. We are opposing this: bill 
in an open and legitimate manner, 
'and will continue to do so. It ig un- 
thinkable that people whose invest- 
| ments and business are threatened by 
radical and vicious legislation cannot 
lay the facts before the people. 


No Challeans to Government 


“It is to be regretted that the Sena- 
tor should question the patriotism of 
_ the packers or give utterance to- the 
' ridiculous thought that the packers 
desired to measure power with the 
government. We yield to no one in our 
allegiance to the government. We 
have never dreamed of questioning the 


will, but we shall be glad at all times 
to cooperate with the government on 
all matters involving our industry and 
the rights and happiness of the 
people.” 

The Chicago live stock exchange, the 


Organization of commission men at 


vard Endowment Fund, planning a'!the Chicago stockyards, passed reso- 


mier announced that the King had con- | | ‘campaign this fall for $10,000,000, has | lutions 


on Thursday protesting 


appointed as chairman for Massachu-; against the packer legislation pro- 


setts in addition to those already an- 


posed in the Senate. 


the Bay State Street Railway Com- 
pany, which has also been in financial 
difficulties. If patronage justifies it, 
additional cars will be put on, and the 
excursions will be continued all 
summer. 

Stimulation of business through ex- 
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A Trustee That 


Knows Investments 


HIS COMPANY has had long ex- 

perience in making trust investments 
and we are in intimate touch with the in- 
vestment market and constantly watch 
every investment which we hold. 


Since the laws of Massachusetts give very 
wide latitude for investment of trust 
funds, it is most essential for the protec- 
tion of your heirs that the trustee of your 
estate have sound investment judgment. 


BOSTON 
SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


100 Franklin, at Arch and Devonshire Sts. 


In active business since 18735 
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The Rug Store—Fourth Floor 


LAIR YD) sesso 


+ 


Ata Total Reduction from their Prices of 


$141,456.00 


We Offer for Sale the Entire Collection 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, JR, & COMPANY 


Monday Morning, July 28 


and mora! right to do, and that is, to ~ 


power of the government, and never 
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IVESTIGATORS 


< Legislative Commit- 
1 to Look to Profiteer- 
yes, and Living Condi- 


it ms 


aa 
sf 
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@ Christian Science Monitor | 


ern News Cffice 
rr New York -Recent 
eports that the Soldiers, 
| nes Protective Asso- 
is city has heen in league 
) wing Socialists for the 
0 of forming a “red 
revolutionary purposes 
it to the legislative com- 
Lig. ting seditious activi- 
gents were said to have 
Ch a scheme, a letter of 
Alfred H. Leavitt, execu- 
y of the association. Mr. 


ay 


me an investigation of our 
( at any time your com- 
desired any 


. and we would have 
y. Not having stayed 


ithe 
’ afiteered at the expense | 
ents, it is unnecessary) 


n¢ nstrate our patriotism. 
have foucht for the ideals 
‘sident Wilson our Ameri- 
§ no paid advertising. 

wt deny that we are dis- 
h the manner in which 
Ndiers and sailors were 
hil \for themselves, with 
ey of our various govern- 
us responsible for the de- 
ding allotments, insur- 
training payments, 
ay in making our dis- 
“also the curtailment of 
[| Americans to exercise 
itional rights. We are 
our country should treat 
wrisoners in the manner 
he recent Congressional 
| We are not being mis- 
ssions of patriotism on 
politicians who did noth- 
busands of our comrades 
pity streets looking for 
me story in the papers 
1 by our having espoused 
Peanized Labor. If that 
ve nO excuses to make. 
Winced that the Labor 
“the only organization 
wn an interest in the 
fronting us on our dis- 
Wlination to assist us 
sted all attempts to use 
-@s strike-breakers and 
"to do so, for we are 


Suggest to your commit- 
istigation of bolshevism, 
Sm is meant unrest and 
it you investigate living 
Ofitecring among land- 
fes paid to unorganized 
Wially to the employces 
te and city. Find out 
nen sell their croix de 
)Cs and other decora- 
®anization stands ready 
in this work.” 


om) 
om 


Ifheer at Hearing 


a 


Bureau Represented at 
rk Sedition Inquiry 
Christian Science Monitor 
ern News (Office 
Seeuvew York—A. B. 
 imvestigator for the 
fork of the Bureau of 
attended yesterday's 
S joint legislative com- 
itious activities in New 
“accordance with Chair- 
"RH. Lusk’s response to 
for cooperation by 
assistant commissioner 
a, Who asked that any 
¢ Gired by the committee 
@rchistic tendencies in 
0! inizations he turned 
feau. He asked parti- 
iy J information concern- 
ithe I. W. W. . 
re occupied the witness 
esterday and continued 
“@ me jet Governmen: ht 
peration. He presented 
umber of papers which 
Mtussia, and read from 
BO Fave the committee 
& Of persons who wen’ 
werlm@an trains, saying 
mi crossed Germany by 
mane Kaiser, the first 
Band the groups 
» He added that some 
"Bolshevist candidate: 
ur nt assembly and said 
2 a, Naumovna Ravvich, 
@w York City within a 
vet h active here. 
mpers Presented was a 
Petrogradskoe Echo of 
which included an arti- 
"the protection of Ger- 
pers and merchants in 
to the demands pre- 
Germans. 
ented a copy of the 
Pemist, containing an 
| “The Democracy of 
Paragraph of which, 


as- 


“history of the Amer-. 


of Discontent | 


| 
| 


a information. 
‘ould he found in the tele-_ 


} 

'“the conviction to life imprisonment 
of McNamara, Matthew 

| Rendgold, Klein, young Russian com- 


Schmidt, | 


i 
| 
J 


! 


/ 


rades, anarchigts, syndicalists, Stephen | 
_Nichiporuk and P. Nelkio, the rest of | 
old Russian revolutionary anarchists, | 


‘Recent Strikes in Massachusetts 


Alexander Berkman, the publisher of 
the paper The Blast, who previously 
had served 12 years in a ‘free Amer- 
‘jean’ prison, and Emma Goldman, the 


publisher of the paper Mother Warth, | 


| who had dedicated their whole lives to 


'down-trodden and suffering,” 
that they were merely the leaders. 

This article also declared that 
America there is not a-single large 
city where there is not a factory or 
'a mine where the blood of our work- 
ing brothers has not flowed, who have 
died in the struggle for a better lot 
for the workingmen.” 


FISHERMEN STILL 
REMAIN ON STRIKE 


Union Has Prepared Demands 


Requirements of ‘the Law 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts The 
Strike of the Fishermen's Union of 
the Atlantic continues without ap- 
parent sign of settlement. The 
ian Fishermen’s Union has voted not 


to land any fish for 
(nion men assert that unless their 
demands are granted .they cannot 
make a living wage, and that they ex- 
pect to keep all non-union fish from 
the markets until a ‘settlement 
reached. 

The State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration announces that it may act 
next week. Meantime, prices of fish 
shipped into Boston by rail from Nova 
Scotia and Cape Cod, and of cold 
storage fish, are reaching unprece- 
dented heights. 

The fishermen’s union has prepared 
a new schedule for distribution to 
operators of vessels and producers 
generally. This followed the decision 
of the Attorney-General that fixing a 
minimum price on fish, which 


—— - 


the 


union Originally demanded, would be. 


illegal. The union’s statement ac- 
companving the new schedule reads: 


“Wages shall be computed in the way, 


and manner that at present exists, 
except that. a minimum wage 
hereby adopted, said new wage to be 
computed upon the basis that the fish 
caught have the minimum value 
forth in the schedule.” 

The demands, virtually the same as 
the old schedule, ask that steam 
trawler fishermen shall receive an in- 
from $40 a month and $7 on 


iS 


crease 


$1000 stock to $40 a month and $10 a’ 


$1000, the stocks being computed ac- | 
of the Commonwealth and have taken 


cording to the foregoing schedule. 
Cooks are to be classed the same as 
fishermen and receive the same pay. 
Fishermen are to be paid in full for 
the preceding trip and to be paid 24 
hours after reporting having left the 
boat. 


CUT IN GAS COMPANY 
SALARIES IS ADVISED 


Specially for The (Christian Science Monitor! 


SPRINGFIELD, 
Reduction in salaries of officials of 
the Springfield Gaslight Company was 
advised by members of the Massachu- 
setts Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sion at a hearing here, after they had 
heard the company’s claim for a 19- 
cent increase in the price of gas. One 
official, it was said, formerly received 
a $5000 salary, and continued to draw 
half that amount after he went into 
the military service. It was also said 
that he still receives the $2500 allow- 
ance, although he has not resumed his 
former work. 

“What do you do for the company?’ 
was a question put to him by Solomon 
Lewenherg, one of the commissioners. 
“Nothing at present,” he replied. 
“Then his salary should be cut off,’ 
was the commissioner’s comment. It 
wae also stated that another officia) 
received a salary of $2000 vice- 
president, and that he acted in an ad- 
visory capacity to the president, com- 
ing to Springfield about once a month. 

Gen. Morris Schaff, one of the com- 
missioners, felt that the company’s 
recent payment of a 12 per cent divi- 
dend was not justified in view of its 
record during the vear just ended, and 
warned against a continuation -of its 
financial policy, which, he said, might 
lead to a serious situation. He inti- 
mated that the company’s request 
might be rejected if it was planned to 


if 


as” 


fal- 
[tal i through peaceful methods. 


Reach Interests Far Removed 


three weeks. : 


IS | 


set 


‘the work of freeing the working class, | 
adding | 


In Specially for The Christian Science Monitor. 


PERMANENT PEACE | 


IN INDUSTRY URGED 


Raise Question as to Justifica- 


} 
' 


i 


/}mount to the interest 


tion of Method When the 


Entire Public Is Affected 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Wi th the 


prospective setting up of a League of 
Nations to adjudicate the differences | 


of the world without war, there is 


slowly gathering momentum a move- | 


ment which may finally end in 


the | 


establishment of a tribunal to which | 


all 
| bitrarily 


' Boston, 


on New Basis to Conform to, 
prolonged 


/and 


Results Affect the People 


Massachusettts —| 


add to the dividends, but the case was. 


taken under advisement. 


anow > oe 


PROFESSORS’ PAY TO ADVANCE 
for T 

CAMBRIDGE, Masachusetts—Salary 
increases for Harvard professors this 


fall will average nearly 25 


. ta, 
S pe ally 


25 per cent, 
according to information obtained yes- 
terday. It has been the plan of the 
university for some time to increase 
the salaries of professors, and a large 
part of the income of the $19,000,000 
endowment fund which it is hoped to 
raise will be devoted to this purpose. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of the 
university, particularly interested 
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ement.” spoke of! in increasing salaries. 
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he Christian Science Monitor | 


industrial 
referred before any 
action may be taken. 


differences will be ar-| 
strike 


The recent street railway strike in| 


during which but few 


cars | 


moved in any part of the district, the | 


proposal of a union of Boston police- 
men and its strike possibilities, the 
industrial disturbance 


Lawrence which upset the 


in | 
business | 


equilibrium of the entire city, have. 


prompted many people to ask 


the | 


question as to whether there is justi- | 
fication in paralyzing any branch of) 
| 


industry for the purpose of securing 


ends that 


It is urged that the ramifications of | 


any strike movement, no matter how 
trivial it may be, reach interests 
far removed from those primarily in- 
volved as they possibly can be, and 
that thousands of people—and possi- 
bly millions—may be unconsciously 


AS 


affected, while those immédiately in- | 
a more! 


volved suffer hardships of 
tangible nature. The railway em- 
ployees’ strike upset the time sched- 
ules of hundreds of establishments 
gave annoyance and trouble to 
practically every individual in Greater 
Boston. 

The proposition of a police union 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is looked upon with 
some suspicion by the general public 
because of its suggestion that de- 
mands for increased pay would be 
pressed to the limit. It is believed 
that under no circumstances would the 
public contemplate with the slightest 
degree of favor any project. that 
would entail the possibility of leaving 
a great city like Boston with .inade- 
quate police protection for a minute. 

Edwin U. Curtis, police commission- 
er of Boston, has announced his de- 
cided opposition to the movement. In 
a statement issued from his office he 
says that he emphatically agrees with 
the previous commissioner who said. 
that police officers are public officers 


an oath of office which binds them “to 
give fair and impartial treatment and 
protection to the whole public and to 
any individual regardless of his or her 
affiliation or non-affiliation with any) 
labor union.” . 


Taking up the question of strikes 
and the consequent interruption of in- 
dustrial and business activities, the 
Current Affairs, the organ of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, has the 
following to sav: 

“Boston, within the past few months, 
has had occasion, aS no other city 
in the. United States has had, to feel 
the results of the sudden tieup of two 
of its vital arteries of communication. 

“The paralysis of the telephone sys- 
tem cost Boston and New England 
untold damage and 
some weeks ago. For several days the 
deserted switchboards and idle wires 
constituted a grave menace to the city, 
while light-hearted operators picketed 
various exchanges in cheerful, 
Zroups. 

“Last week, nearly eight 
employees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company quit work and by 
their action hundreds of thousands of 
men and women have been obliged 
to seek other means of transportation 
'o and from business 


Thousands Had to Walk 


“While the railroads have done 
that was humanly possible to handle 
the immense throngs that flowed in 
and out of the South and North sta- 
tions every morning and evening, 
thousands persons have 


the 
laughing 
thousan’ 


of 


| as, 
health insurance societies to which} jog; 


inconvenience | 


' tion 


tual 
all 


| possess a 
These 


heen | 


obliged to walk lone distances between | 


their homes and the city. 
“The fact that this latest 
against the public interest 


but condemnation on every 
merely emphasizes the glaring injus- 


/ to 


tice of a state of affairs that continues | 


the public to be made the 
every Labor 


permit 
victim of 
arises. 
“In outlining an industrial program 
for the United States to follow, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States enunciates as one of the car- 


dinal principles in such a program 


a - Re A ge ene — _ oe eee 


present 
trouble that | 


' 


that ‘the public interest requires ad- | 


justment of industrial relations by 


peaceful methods.’ 

“Overshadowine every other issue in 
the Elevated strike is the question of 
how long must the public endure these 
things. Until this issue is determined 
it is immaterial which side wins the 
strike. The public interest is para- 
of either em- 
ployer or employee. 


“What is the public going to do 


‘about it?” 


HELPING FRANCE'S 
PRODUCTIVE FORCE. 


’ 


SR tama ce 


Industrial Leaders Start General | 


Confederation of Production 


to Restore National Wealth 


y special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—Social and economic 

problems are assuming an 

in France which, if they are to 

efficiently dealt with, necessitate the 

attention of all. Economic indepen- 


B 


; ment 


iC. 
'lowa. 


STRIKING AIR MAIL 
PILOTS DISMISSED 


Resolution Introduced in Congress 
for Investigation of Safety De- 


vices of Which They Com- 


plained—Service Is Impaired 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Dismissal of six pilots in the air 
mail service of the Post Office Depart- 
on a charge of insubordination 
and the introduction of a resolution 
in the House of Representatives by 
W. Ramseyer, Representative from 
for an investigation of the 
safety devices provided for aeroplanes 


‘Carrying mail, were the developments 
late yesterday in the strike of pilots) 


intensity | 
be | 


dence rests upon national productive- | 


ness, and the future security and 


welfare of the country require that the. 
two leading factors of Labor and em-| 


ployers should unite. 


leaders who are 
authorities on social questions, such 


as Mr. Kampfe, President of the Gen- 
eral 


of Textile Workers, 
President of the 


Association 
and Mr. Villemin, 
Building Association, that 
taken the interesting initiative of 
creating a General Confederation of 
Production, in which they are seeking 
to harmonize the relations of both 
workmen and employers. 
Industrial Federations 

The General Confederation of Pro- 
duction has already elaborated an ex- 
tensive program, the chief aim 
which is to organize “production ac- 


cording to rigorous ideals and on Ccer- 


tain determined conditions.’ 


The confederation is bravely at- 


tempting a hazardous enterprise, viz., 


that of satisfying the rational exac- 


This truth has | 
indeed appeared so forcible to several | @SSerts 
| industrial 


are possible of attainment | 


also | 


at New York. 

The striking pilots 
were required to fiy 
which were unsafe and 
equipped with instruments. 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, denies that the pilots were 
asked to take unnecessary risks and 
that the Curtiss R-4 


asserted 
in aeroplanes 


~ P 
too heavy for flying at a safe speed 


in foggy weather, as contended by the 
| Striking pilots. 
Statements that there have heen two | 


they have) 
/ mail 


fatalities in the last 10 days in the air 
service, with the destruction of 


'O'Donnell at 


'strike and 
they | 


insufficiently | 
Otto | 


planes | 
equipped with Liberty motors are not! 


‘of the United States 


10 machines, also are denied by Mr. | 


| Praeger. 


| fused 


The first two pilots dis- 


to fiv except in machines of 


‘their own choosing, but the depart- 


| 


tions of Labor and the prosperity of | 


industry, prosperity which 
lows industry to compete successfully 
with other countries: it wishes to 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of 
workmen and “their natural desire to 
participate in the organization of 
work,” by the gradual and rational 
evolution of industry, and by the 
united efforts of Labor and employers. 
The General Confederation of Pro- 
duction considers that this may be 
realized by transforming professional 
syndicates into federations of the dif- 
ferent industries and their allied pro- 
fessions, as in the case of the building 
industry. 

The confederation recognizes, how- 
ever, that, in order to protect 
workman from the disturbing influ- 
ence of professional agitators and un- 
scrupulous politicians and liberate him 
from the uncertainties of his present 
existence, the creation of several in- 
stitutions are indispensable, such 
for instance, a savings bank, 
workman will be obliged to be- 
long: the creation of an insurance 
system, which would entitle Labor, 
after a certain number of years of un- 
interrupted collaboration, to a life in- 
surance: the creation of professional 


the 


alone al-, 


the) 


Of | tain 


ment, he warns, will not leave 
the type of machine to be used. Cer- 
instruments now lacking, he 
stated, will be placed on the machines 
as soon as‘ the manufacturers pro- 
duce them. 

As a result of the strike of 20 pilots, 
the air mail service between New 
York and Washington was impaired, 
but the aeroplane from Washington 
to New York left on time yesterday. 

The strike began at New York late 
Thursday, when the department de- 
clined to reinstate two pilots who re- 
fused to fly in the fog that prevailed 
On Tuesday. Mr. Praeger asserts that 
many trips have been made success- 
fully in worse weather. 


Prospect of Settlement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Prospects | 


were favorable yesterday for the 
speedy settlement of the first strike 
of aviators, it was stated at the Bel- 
mont Park air mail station. Up to 
closing time no mail had left the field 
for Washington by airplane, although 
12 big machines had been lined up 
ready to start all day. The pilots of 
these went on strike because two of 
their number, Leon Smith and Ham- 
ilton Lee, had been dismissed for ra- 


i|fusing to take their heavy machines 


t 
7 


| 
| declared that 


in a fog last Tuesday. They 
the big airships: trav- 
eled at a rate of 100 miles an hour 
and that their motors often became 
hot when filving at a low altitude. As 
he pilots could sometimes see only 
>» feet ahead, they considered it un- 


libraries open after work hours, and | safe to use the big machines'in a 
| fog, as they might be obliged to make 


the organization of lectures on social 
education, in order to promote 
eral culture amongst the working 
classes. 


Contract “of Solidarity 
The confederation 
limit its activities 
welfare of Labor. 
to proteet employers, and 
therefore, decided upon the 
of certain measures, such as the adop- 
of a contract of solidarity 
would establish, between members of 
a similar profession, a harmony of 
views as to the rightful concessions 
which the possible improvement of 
working conditions demanded, and 
would enable them to organize 
aid in the case of “unjustified 
strikes’ as well as to insure the pro- 


does not 
to reorganizing 
It wishes 
it has, 
creation 


to 


the also 


wish | 


which | 


m u- i 


tection of those workmen who wished | 


to work. 

Kach would, moreover, 
fund of defense. 
institutions, which each indus- 
affiliated to the Gen- 
of Production 


itself, would 


federation 
permanent 


federation 
Confederation 
within 


trial 
era! 
organize 


of opinion and_ interest 
between Labor and employ- 
ers, by uniting their aspirations and 
interests, and thus allow the 
ductive force of France, which 
so unfortunately 


vergence 


is 
thus | 


strike | greatly minimize the duality and di- 
is sO en-| *~'S5s* 
tirely unjustified that it finds nothing | existing 


hand, | 
pro- | 


is at. 
trammeled | 


by dissensions resulting from the ex-. 
aggerated exactions of both the work- | 
ing and employing members of socicty | 


maximum 
and thus restore national 
which war and political 
petency have so greatly impoveris 


to give a 


wealth, 


-_—— 
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of production | 


incom- | 
hed. | 


} 


'@ sudden landing, which would be im- 


possible when flying over a large city. 
They declared that it was dangerous 
both to them and to the public below. 
They claim that there have been many 
accidents already and that the pianes 
are not satisfactorily equipped. 


CHICAGO STRIKE 


PRESIDENT STOPS _ 


SETTLEMENT SOUGHT 


“hristian Science Monitor 
Western News (Office 

CHICAGO, Ulinois—Although = etf- 
forts of the building trades workers 
of Chicago and the building contrac- 
tors to come to some agreement by 
which the lockout and strike here 
which has thrown 125,000 men out of 
employment could be ended have not 
yet met with success, conferences are 
still being held in hope of bringing 
about a settlement. The Chicago 
Building Trades Council, with Simon 
its head, asked the con- 
tractors to call off the lockout, agree- 
ing that the men would call off the 
leave the matters in 
pute for arbitration. This was re- 
fused by the contractors. The men 
would go back to work, Mr. O'’Donne!! 
said, and arbitration could begin at 
once. If it took six months to work 
it out, the men were to receive the 
wages from the time they resumed 
work. 

The workingmen al#o made an 
offer to the contractors, according to 
Mr. O'Donnell, to have representatives 
Department of 
Labor .investigate the situation and 
act as arbitrators, both sides to abide 
by the decision. This the contractors 
also refused to do, Mr. 


Special to The 
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dis- 


stated. 
'missed from the service, he says, re- | 


to | 
pilots the questions of when to fly or of 


} 
| 
i 
[ 


i 


‘returnable July 


UNION POLICE SEEK 
AID FROM THE COURT 


Special to The Christian Science Monito? 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan—aAn order has 
been issued by Judge George P. Codd, 
25, for Dr. James W. 


ww, 


Inches, police commissioner of De- 


‘and 


O'Donnell ! 


ARMS SHIPMENTS 


Ee 


Embargo Placed on Munitions 
Consigned to Mexico From 
the United States, on Ground 
That Violence Might Ensue 


-intian Selence Montter 
Washinton News (fflice 
WASHINGTON, District of ColaumbDia 
Acting under authority of a reao- 
of Congress approved March 
and an act of Congress ap- 
June to, 1917 Precident 
‘ilson vesterday issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the shipment of arms 
ammunition of war into Mexico, 
upon the ground that they would be 
used promote domestic violence, 
The followed a confer- 
ence between the President and Rob- 
ert Laneing. Secretary of State. In 
effect. it will further shut of the 
United States as a source of war sup 
plies f Carranza Government, 
as well rebels and bandits, 
but the President authority to 
make exceptions which wouid permit 
the exportation of arms and ammuni- 
tions to the Carranza Government if 
that ehould be decided upon 
It is believed the proclamation will 
help the Carranza Government by 
making it difficult for rebels and Dan- 
dits to procure matériel for carrying 
on guerrilla warfare or banditry. 
Upon his return from Mexico City 
recently, Ygnacio Bonillas, AmDassa- 
dor from Mexico to the United States, 
made a plea that the Carranza Gov- 
ernment be allowed to import muni- 
tions from the United States, and 
asserted that with this privilege the 
Carranza Government soon would be 


irieutd The hy 


ia 
from 


-_ 


to 


proclamation 


- >) 
or (ne 
a> tne 


has 


‘in a position to crush all opposition 


American interests. 


absolute protection ta 
But no action has 


and insure 


been taken, so far as has been made 


(troit, to show cause why he should. 


not be enjoined from discharging from | 
ithe department patrolmen who are 


‘members of Motor City Lodge, No. 
Fraternal Order of Police. 


99 


'Was issued on application of an attor-— 
ney representing the lodge, an organ- | 


/ization whic he police commissioner | 
h the p /.|ment of them into such cougtry un- 


says must be crushed, as it is an at- 
tempt to unionize the Detroit police 
and affiliate them with the organized 
ranks of Labor. 

D. H. Nagle, president of the Grand 
Lodge, Pittsburgh, came to Detroit to 
assist the newly organized lodge in its 


LOUISVILLE, STRIKERS 


from its Western News Office 


} 


exceeding $10,000, 


known, to comply with his request. 
The resolution of 1912 provided 

“that whenever the President shall 

find that in any American country con- 


The order | ditions of domestic violence exist which 


are promoted by the use of arms or 
munitions of war procured in the Unit- 
ed States,’ he could make the ship- 


lawful and punishable by a fine not 
or imprisonment 


‘not exceeding two years, or both. The 
President, by the act of 1917, ts em- 


powered to use the land or naval 
forces, as well as ‘the civil machinery 


fight against the police commissioner. of the government, to enforce the law. 


“T have found.” the President’s pro- 


clamation states, “that there exist in 
|Mexico such conditions of domestic 


MAKE OVERTURES | 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky—The first | 
definite step toward the settlement of | 


the telephone strike, which began here 


July 1, has been taken by the strikers, | 


who have made a proposal to the Home 
and Cumberland Telephone companies, 
through Paul Burlingame, chairman of 


| 


the Board of Public Safety of the city | 


of Louisville. This proposal provides 
that both companies select one arbi- 
trator, the strikers select one arbi- 
trator and the two select a third, to 
settle the strike, their decision to be 
final. : 


violence, and I do hereby admonish 


‘all citizens of the United States and 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor! every person to abstain from every 


violation of the joint resolution and 
act of Congress. And I do hereby dele- 
gate to the Secretary of State the 
power of prescribing exceptions and 
limitations to the application of the 
said joint resolution.” 


TRADE BILL REPORTED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Favorable report was made yester- 
day by the Senate Banking Committee 
on the bill providing for the organi- 
zation of American corporations to 
extend credit abroad and (finance 
American trade in foreign countries. 
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- After Thousands of Miles 
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O trouble nowadays to get a fine 


_ demonstration in almost any car. The test of a 
car isn t what it will do when it is new. What really 
counts is how a car-stands up after thousands of miles. 


Endurance ts built into the Winton Six. 
on shell-torn roads in the battle area, the Winton Six 
stays good. Major General Cronkhite, U. S. A., used 
a big Winton Six limousine in service in France, Italy, 
Belgium and Germany, covering 15,000 miles, and 
“never suffered a moment's delay.” 
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That's what ‘counts—in peace as well as in war. 
And you can have endurance if you own a Winton Six. 
With it you enjoy exceptional comfort and a car of sur- 
passing beauty. Let us show you. Simply telephone. 


The Winton Company 


674 Commonwealth Avenue 


Back Bay 5226 
BOSTON 
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tions of These Elec- 
to Have Been Re- 
re sure Artificial Ma- 
h mber for Maurists 


ctence Monitor special 
ondent in Spain 

ain—-The scandals per- 
€ instance of the gov- 
rities, with the object 
n artificial majority in 
at the recent general 
already been referred 
occasions in more or 
erms. The parties of 
heir recent agreement 
themselves to expose 
‘as far as possible and 
‘can toward rectifying 
1 it is 
mt fo very little. The 
vere conducted quite 
| secret whatever was 
_their origin, or their 
Tre much too extensive 
Oo any extent whatever. 
overnment simply de- 
in the crisis in which 
t would exercise abso- 
e to secure its ob- 
result that the very 
s of Spanish elections 
even, as some declare, 


People” 

mstances the irony of 
» new Cortes as an ex- 
. will of the pedple— 
sspite all the pressure, 
or could not be se- 
‘eciated even by the 
irty themselves. Some 
ewspapers, in referring 
, feel that the matter 
laint, and for the most 
emselves with the com- 
is simply one more 
e of election disgraces 
the aceount of Spain, 
le Of the worst. New 
“exposure and com- 
idates and parties who 
y improper means are 
almost daily, but little 
i of them. In many 
ars that the political 
own as the Juventud 
“ated for its enthusi-) 
an extremely active 
affairs. One or two 
have attracted spe- 
and particularly that 
ney of Coin-Marbella, 
ed to simply as Coin, 
. and injuries of 
Liberal candidate, 


a 


to be feared that) 


| the greater liberty. At Coin, numer- 
/ous police struck my friends, not hesi- 
| tating to do so in the presence of the. 
notary who accompanied me, who was) 
|not arrested because the lieutenant of | 


ASIATIC TRADERS 


the order to arrest him which the Gov- | ,.- | 

ernor’s deputy had issued. The Mayor) Bill Before House of Assembly 
and numerous electors were also ar- | E.xtends Prohibitive Measure 
Against Asiatics | 


rested, some in our presence, without . 
the least excuse being given for the 
} 

Controlling Interest in Property 


proceeding. 

“At the time of the counting of the 
votes, those who constituted the count-. 
ing staff, in obedience to a hint given 
them, refused to give mea certificate | 
of the votes obtained and went away 
without signing the papers, taking 
them away with them, in order to add 
to them at their pleasure, and putting 
‘down such a number of votes as ap- 
| peared good to them. One of my agents 
_ tried to zo from Coin to Monda in a 
vehicle he had hired. One of the po- 
‘lice who had been appointed specially 
for the election told him he would be 
‘prohibited from leaving Coin in the 
aperiage. When he came back and 
| told me about the matter, it was ar- 
| ranged that he should go in the auto- 
mobile at my disposal. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘rights in the mining areas of the 
| Transvaal, form the subject of a Dill 


now before 
at Capetown. 
prohibition against 


interest. 
who 


a controlling 
Bhownaggeree, 


_Ieg have 
'Mancherjee 


Manipulating Votes 

“It came about that he really did | disabilities which it is proposed to 
reach Monda, but when he got there impose upon them. The telegram 
both he and my chauffeur were ar- | Tends: 
rested. The Governor's deputy OFr-| pean trade competitors in provincial 
dered, first of all, that they should towns, a parliamentary committee has 
proceed through the streets in my inquired into the Gold Law, in its ap- 
automobile, and that they should then | plication to Indian traders; 
be locked up in a cell, where no one| 
was permitted to see them and where | Asiatic limited companies. Our Asso- 
they kept him for 52 hours. In that! ciation tendered its evidence at great 
town I obtained 556 votes against 33/jensth. The Association is greatly 
obtained by my opponent. However | ajarmed at the prospect of the imposi- 


the Governor's deputy threatened the ‘tion of further disabilities upon In- 
idians at this stage of their history. 


Mayor that he would arrest him, and 


to the holding of fixed property by 


m proceeding on certain members Of/the removal of old disabilities, in- 
his family, had to connive at the | stead of the imposition of new ones. 
manipulation of the votes with the! we appeal for full support and coop- 
result that I was only allowed a ma-' eration. Indians should have the right 
jority of 60. The most peaceful man of transfer, to make over their exist- 
must rise in indignation at such | jing businesses to other Indians legally 
atrocities, and this was all done tO! residing in the Transvaal.” 

bring about the triumph of a candi-| «| grst received a telegram calling 
date who, overwhelmed by my accu-| my attention to these further disabili- 
sations at the provisional Junta, | ties to be placed on South African In- 


this result he would be forever dis-| Rhownaggree to a representative of 
honored, kept silence without at-| The Christian Science Monitor, “and 
tempting the least justification. I re-|] wrote and asked that full particulars 
egret all these proceedings not merely! should be sent me, but whether on 
for the injury that they cause me, but} account of the delay in the mails, or 
for the degrading lesson in barbarity | the loss of the letter, I have not re- 
which has been given by the violence! cejyed any more information beyond 
of the delinquent Governor to those’ this telegram which is dated May 20. 
communities, whose true representa-/ It is therefore rather difficult to know 
tive I am. “Against the latter I have | exactly the facts of the case as it has 
formulated a criminal charge t0' developed within the last few months 
which he must answer in the Supreme] jn South Africa. 


one : Situation Long Unjust 
WELFARE WORK IN “But the whole question of disabili- 
BRITISH FACTORIES 


from many years back. There were 


the latter, fearing the effect of such! we had hoped the time was ripe for 


‘SOUTH AFRICA BARS | 


that a royal commission might be set 
up to inquire and report on the mat- 


‘ter. Mr. Lyttleton was just as sym- 


| the 


‘tion of the difficulties. 


; 
' 


pathetic as Mr. Chamberlain, but he 
was a good deal more sanguine on 
possibility of remedying the 
grievances complained of. He did not 
see the necessity for a royal commis- 
‘sion. since no opposition, he thought, 


be 


| statement of the case was sent out to 
'Lord Milner, who submitted it to a 


| LONDON, England — The question! »rominent official for report. 
of the ownership and occupation of; gentleman admitted that pledges had 
iland by Asiatics, as well as trading| been 


the House of Assembly | leave matters as they were. 
The bill extends the| Gokhale came to Enagdand, and it was) 
Asiatics owning! decided he should go to South Africa 
property to companies in which Asiat-/to study the situation with a view (to) 
Sir, effecting a settlement. 
for | received by the authorities at Cape-| 
Many years fought the cause of In-;| town. and after cooperating with Mr. 
.dians in South Africa in Parliament,; Gandhi it was declared that they had, 


‘Harcourt, the Colonial Secretary, even | 


went so far as to term the alleged, 
. 'Apart from a few old hands like Lord 


|Hugh Cecil, there are no ggod dehat- 
| ers, and not 
any fire of intense conviction. 
| House has been called 
Pit,” in tribute to the influence upon it 
of the editor of John Bull. 


also the | 
| operation of the law of 1885, in regard | 


This 


made with regard to the fair 
treatment of the Indians, but he added 
_that it was impossible to keep them 
and that the lesser evil would be to 
Then Mr. 


_has received a telegram from the Brit-| peen able to overcome the difficulties, | 
|ish Indian Association at Johannes-'| a+ any rate in principle, and that a 
‘burg, protesting against the further} settlement had virtually been effected. 


| Indians’ Magna Charta 


“The Times printed articles calling 


“Following an agitation by Euro- , Ww it | 
ww attention to the great work which ‘It has so little interest in itself that 


even important debates fail to attract 


was supposed had been done, and Mr. 


settlement the Magna Charta of the 
Indians. What is now occurring in 


South Africa seems to throw some 
doubt on the accuracy of this glowing 
view of what had been achieved. I 
consider the situation a difficult and 
serious one, but I also think that the 
remedy lies, to a great extent, with 
the people of. India themselves. The 
policy pursued in the colony ever since 
the Boer régime and more than ever 
drastically pursued since the estab- 
lishment of British influence had 
been a long-standing and burning 
grievance with the whole population 
of India. More than any material in- 
jury resulting to India from such leg- 


' 
' 
; 


| dian 
ties imposed on British Indians dates | hardships in a variety of ways. 


, 
{ 


i 


: , ‘islation, 
where I told him that if he accepted|qians in March,” said Sir Mancherjee | 
‘of degradation which it imposes upon 


! 


as has been systematically 
pursued in South Africa, the stigma 


ing to them. 
to the whole world that they belong 
to a lower level of humanity. 
fess when it was stated by Messrs. 


He was well | 


| individuality; 
, ing 
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| Present Dullness of Parliament 


Opposition and Freedom From 
Vigorous Criticism 


eee ~ 


| I 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Parliamentary correspondent 

WESTMINSTER, England (June 6) 
—The House of Commons rose this 
evening for the Whitsuntide recess, a 
\Short holiday of about a fortnight. It 
has sat for about a hundred days in 
all since February and it Has reached 
a point in its first session at which 
we may stop to take stock of its per- 
sonnel and its achievements. 

First, its personnel. Every Parlia- 
ment develops a personality of its own, 
‘quickly shows its true character. and 
its favorites in its own 
ranks. The character of this Parlia- 
‘ment is negative. It has no striking 
it is, poor in outstand- 
personalities, and shows little 
‘sign of that exuberant vitality usually 
‘displayed by a newly elected House. 


‘Singles out 


more than 50 per cent of its member- 
ship. The*reasons are not far to seek. 


many in whom there is 
The 
“Bottomley’s 


Few Well-Known Faces 


Let us glance at the front bench on 
the Speaker’s right, where ministers 
/Sit. There are few well-known faces 


_to be seen. Mr. Lloyd George is never | 
Bonar Law more fre-| 
‘quently, now that he has been freed | 
from treasury work; Winston Chur-| 


|there; Mr. 


chill comes now and then to deliver a 


one of the ablest men in the Admin- 


istration, is rightly absorbed in Indian 
the people of India is what is so gall-; affairs; Mr. Herbert Fisher, the finest. 

It is as much as to say | asset the government possesses, is too 
| busy putting new energy into Eng- 
I con-| lish education to be able 
‘much time to the House; Mr. Cham-) 


‘skirts of the metropolis; 


Gokhale and Gandhi that a solution | berlain, honest controversialist and 


of this problem had been arrived at it| mediocre man, doesn’t count; the rest | 
,of the government with hardly an 


These | 


was not clear to me and many others 
what was meant thereby. 
doubts about the matter have been 
justified by the constant attempts 
since made in the African colonies to 
curtail the existing rights of the In- 
settlers and perpetuate their 


Solution of Problem 


AT WESTMINSTER 


_ Said to Be Due to Lack of 


‘could be made to the reforms pro-| 


Possessing posed. | 
| “The sequel proved that Mr. Cham- | 
rlain had been right in his estima- | 
My written! 


/orous 


'Labor in the East End, brightens de- 
bate now and 
to spare, 


'resentative of the popular interests of 


exception are complete nonentities. 
Be it said in passing that Mr. Lioyd 
George's “business men” cut rather a 
poor figure. Of the few ministers. 
Sir Robert Horne, in charge of the 
Ministry of Labor, has made a dis- 
tinctly good beginning. The forensic 
skill which he displayed as an advo- 
cate at the Scottish bar has stood him 
in good stead in the House, and his 
ability has made a favorable impres- 
sion even upon hostile critics. 

But behind this comparative poverty 
in strong personalities another factor 
in the dullness of Parliament is to be 
found in the absence of an opposition. 
So vital to the proper functioning of 
our form of government is the pres- 
ence of a vigorous and efficient oppo- 
sition party that it Was quite common 
in the nineteenth century to speak of 
Her Majesty's opposition in balancine 
contra-distinction to Her Majesty's 
government. The present House lacks 
this factor in its equilibrium, and 
members of the small opposition mi- 
nority say that it is very impatient of 
any criticism. That is a bad sign. 
Need of an Opposition 

No government can live in health 
and do geod work if it Knows that it is 
free from the salutary check of vig- 
parliamentary criticism. One 
government will need criticism for 
doing too little, another for attempt- 
ing to do too much and to do it too 
quickly; and the present government 
is of the latter kind. Its program is 
cood, on the whole; but it lacks co- 
ordination and downright contra- 
dictory in certain respects. Lack of 
real guidance is seen in its Irish pol- 
icy, which is not really a policy at al!. 
As long as the Prime Minister is ab- 
sorbed in 
conference this 


1S 


state of affairs will 


improve matters unless he restores 
true cabinet government with its nec- 
essary concomitant of responsibility | 


to Parliament. | 
Among the lesser personalities in the | 


ranks of the private members, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned 
messages, about half a dozen may be 


el singled out as having some claim to 
brilliant Speech (spoiled in delivery | 
by being read); Mr. Edwin Montagu, | 


London, as usual, pro- 


public notice. | 


duced few remarkable personalities | 
-and has given no lead upon any sub- 
ject of 


Jaek Jones, a 
representing 


importance. 
typical lively Cockney, 
then; Col. L’Estrange 
Malone, a vigorous independent Lib- 
eral who sits for a seat in the out- 
J. ik Gi 
bert, a hard-working and genuine rep- 


itruths: 


the business of ris | ; : 
S the Paris ity is rare is an easy place for min- 


‘isters in charge of bills; but as they 


continue; and eve is t = 
en even his return to d0O-| themselves are the first to complain, 


mastic poriics Sul Set Ce | it is also a dull place, and the speed 
|'with which some good work has been 


‘done hardly compensates the loss of 


; 
in previous | 
‘ 


the Londoner: these. with some piato- 
cratsand pseudo Labor members, com- 
pose the parliamentary represen'ta- 
tion of the metropelia of the Empire! 
There need be no sarprise. The House 
nearly always draws ila power from 
the provinces, from the north af Enz- 
land, from Scotiand, gnd from Wales. 
But even these reservoirs rap dry 
last December ‘ 

So the catalogue of good men is 
meazer. There were few men of the 
distinction of Sir Mark: Sykes itn this 
House when it was elected; and he 
passed away in Paris last February. 
Besides him, in a group that betrays 
rather imperialistic tendencies, are 
Sir Samuel Hoare, an able young 
member of a famous banking house. 
who will make a deeper mark yet. 
and Co! W. Guinness In Str 
George Liovd, the recentiy appointed 
Governor of Bombay. the House has 
lost a very clever and experienced 
public servant with a great career 
before him. 

Other members of very different 
schools are William Graham, a young 
Fdinburgh journalist who seems des- 
tined to play some part in the develop- 
ment of the Labor Party: Dr. Elliot. a 
highly unconventional Unionist from 
Lanarkshire. who tells the House home 
Josiah Wedgwood, an old par- 
liamentary hand idescendant of the 
famous potter), who performs a lixe 
service from the position of the par- 
liamentary Ishmael; Sidney Arnold, a 
stalwart Liberal, whose special swub- 
ject is finance; and Alexander Shaw, 
only son of Lord Shaw and member 
for Kilmarnock, one of the ablest of 
the voung men in any party, but too 
inclined to a rather tepid opportunism. 


A House in which conspicuoas abil- 


public interest. 


ne eee 
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SWISS BONDS RECEIVED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Bankers 
here are notifying their clients of the 
sale to them of $30,000,000 govern- 
ment of Switzerland 10-year bonds 
which are expected to yield about 6 
per cent. It is said that proceeds of 
these bonds are to be used for the 
purchase in thig country of commodi- 
ties, such as food and raw materials. 
A keen demand for this class of se- 
curity is reported as the Dominion of 
Canada 5% per cent bonds are eaid to 
have advanced. 
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difficulties in the time of Kruger and. 


Gasset. and his agents 
were of an almost in- 
er and deserve to be 
ed by all persons in 
sted in the political 
levelopment of Spain 
tr of her existing cov- 
tu _ Mr. Gasset 
of the highest probity 
“Made the following 
at took place: 

in the constituency of 
‘ really amounted 
aC The ‘panache’ of 
y must in future bear 
jose honorable com- 
uted by violence and 
ous assaults. In real- 
med there cannot be 
of election. A series 
w committed with 
‘11 to confound the 
1 of the constituency 


, Lat Ane 


wT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—wWelfare work- 
ers from all parts of England and 
Scotland were present at a confer- 


the Boer republics. Things were bad 


then for the Indians in South Africa, | 


and pledges were given by the British 
authorities that directly the country. 


ence held at St. Ermin’s Hotel, over | 
which Mr. A. H. Self presided. | ditions 

Mr. Reginald Bray, of the Ministry | easier. 
of Labor, said welfare work was o ‘got worse after the war, 
great value to employers. While! jast laid the case of the Indians on 
legislation could provide for better | several occasions before Mr. Chamber- 
hygienic conditions, ete., there was jain, who was then Colonial Secretary. 
much that a welfare worker did for) He was very sympathetic, and quite 
the very young boy which no amount | agreed that the situation was an un- 
of legislation could ever accomplish. | jyst one, and he said he was trying to 
Every one who had had any experience qo aj] he could to improve it, but it 
of factory life knew its influence on! seemed to him that nothing short of 
the character of the young lads, and armed force could overcome the de- 
it was here that the welfare super-|termination of a whole people, 
visor’s influence came in. The wel- 
fare official could also voice the needs 
of the lad in the workshop. 

Mr. Bray said he was not very opti- 
mistic as to treasury assistance at the 


disqualifications on Indians, which 
Was a remedy 


adopted. 
that by argument and moral persua- 


st unanimously on my 
on against what took 
NM manifested sympa- 
i@ most enthusiastic 
-all my agents were 
Ority, the mayors, the 
@ municipal councils, 
ils, assistants at the 
_ the editor of the 
aro (Francisco Timo- 
jilla, the deputy; the 
| against them being 
yagents. At the vil- 
trong forces of the 
posted, with orders 
or to stop all voters 


| present 
| that when the present pressure on the 


moment, but he had hopes sion a great,deal might be done. 
“In order to place the full 
treasury had passed it would be pos-| of the case at the disposal of the gov- 
sible to procure financial assistance | 
for welfare work, if strong and reas- 
onable representation were made. 
The meeting afterward discussed 
the constitution and permanent estab- 
lishment of an association of welfare | 


workers. 


_position of Indians in South Africa, 


and suggesting remedial 
‘and e6ent it to Mr. Lyttleton, 


i 
j 


| India, with the assent of the imperial 
came under their administration con-|80Vernment, consists in giving both 
would be made fairer and | Sides freedom to adopt a policy of reci- 


But as a matter of fact things | Procity, in the absence of a better. It 


and I at, Was regarded as satisfactory so far as 


like | 
the South African colonists, to impose | 


| “The solution of this knotty prob- 


lem recently arrived at between the 
representatives of the colonies and 


An Invitation 


it went. But doubts have since been 
seriously entertained regarding the 
willingness or the ability of the Indian 
administration to give practical effect 
to this reciprocal policy. Unfortu- 
nately these doubts seem to be more 
than justified by the fact that whereas 
drastic legislation of the character 
complained of in this telegram from 
the British Indian Association is be- 
ing freely and frequently adopted by 


‘the Dominion authorities, neither the 


which could hardly be. 


I quite agreed, but suggested | , 
‘councils appear so far to have insisted 


government of India nor the represen- 
tatives of the Indian people on the 


on giving effect to the power of reci- 


facts | 


ernment [ at last drew up a letter go- | 
ing into the full circumstances of the. 


procity which they possess.” 
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CENSORSHIP IS ENDED 
NEW YORK, New York—The~cen- 


-sorship recently established by Peru 


measures,| over 
Mr.! abolished, it is announced by the All- 


Chamberlain's successor, at the Colo-;| America cables. 
nial Office, asking at the same time,!code are not permitted. 


cable communication has been 


Messages in private 


n the country. My 


mined and those who) 
d for me were turned 
lect« were carried 
§ to the polling sta- 


8 to see that they 
fernmenta! candidate. 


, Rodrigo Fer- 
i by my brother- 
i and the presi- 
ngirola Liberal Asso- 
' Moreno, was going 


We 
ae 


S88 when he was ar- | 
wf the Governor's dep- | 
mt commanding the) 


im that this was done 


l@ should not obtain 


y of the Governor, 
[the Juventud Maur- 
engirola in a special 
ished himself at 
ay the Civil 
joned to his presence 
} guard all the most 
malities of the 

fainst them, if they 


‘intention to vofe for | 
We orders for the ar-| 


id refused to per- 
ica between him 
extent that when a 


ay 


is from being done. 
at Fuengirola by 
train a force of im- 
'a@ squadron of 25 
' from Malaga, 


, who called them-. 


Oral armed corps. 
rou h the atreets in 
"their guns as the 


f their propaganda. . 


the public au- 
en charge of my 
“that they were ai! | 
ihe young Mauristas | 
7 arguments with 


fag 


ek, 


ae : 
oy 
ose 
~ 
oon 
a 


the © 
Guard, | 


town, 


See him, the man of 
10 Was in charge of 


of 


SHOES 


again for some time. 


Our Summer 
MARK-DOWN SALE 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


Starts Monday, July 28 


Owing to the high cost of leather and labor we will not be able to offer these prices 
Better service can be given if you shoy early in the morning. 


Our Bargain Tables 


some unusual bargains 


On our bargain table in both men’s and women’s departments we offer 


49-51 TEMPLE PLACE 
BOSTON 


Jones, Peterson & Newhall Co 


Mail and Telephone Orders Promptly Attended to 
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‘be announced. 
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Tremont Street 
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be unsurpassed in the trade. 
are now able to announce 


Of Very Great Importance 
To Our Customers and Friends 
Near and Far 


E, have assembled a Fur Stock which for 


choice selection and variety we believe to 


In consequence, we 


” 


Our Summer Fur Sale Busia 
“Monday, Aug. 4 


We have the furs and the 


will require if the matters 


fashion suggestions that you 
of authentic styles and sub- 


stantial values are important tq you. 


+ * 


There is a shortage in Furs of every sort—and 
particularly in Quality Furs—with an abnor- 


mally increased demand: 


therefore with any 


offering where Quantity and Quality are up to 
the standard—II°S AN EVENT !—and it 
will be investment wisdom to buy NOW—for 


we believe prices will 


not drop—they will be 


even higher, much higher. 


Four Days 


of Courtesy 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, T hursday 


July 28 to 


31 inclusive 


when you may inspect our stock without any 
obligation or commitment 


A selection or reservation may be made to be held 


BOSTON 


for you on any one of the courtesy days, but no definite sale will be accomplished 
before Monday, Aug. 4. We have arranged it as merely an inspection—so as 
to qualify your judgment, in the event of your visiting other Fur Sales—that may 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS 


Near Keith’s 
Theatre 
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HE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, JULY 
SIR D. HAIG UPON regard on the peculer story © “salt.| Sa Stl EDUCATION Union, the SS een ee ) 
sociation, and the institute © n- 
ubt. when the father of the family | FAR EAST PROBLEM | 
ont have as many votes at the elec-| 


|development, complete equality before | : 
_ gineers. 
Many Irishmen It Is Claimed, 
‘tion as there are old people, women, | Danger ia Stee He Says. May 


7 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
PLANS FOR MILITIA 
Secretary Baker Announces That 


Sixteen National Guard Dr 
visions Are Projected 


26, 1919 


women's Workers 
| cussion today and is accorded the sup- | mittee, the Irish 
port of leading articles in the most. 
responsible newspapers, when he | 
os “A day will come, I have no | 


sy VIEWS ON 
\ SUF FRAGE 


Is Strongly 
Rad Has Been De- 
» Be Out of 
of the Country | 


te The (Chrtetian Science Veniter 


Special 
its Warhington News (fice 


from 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
It is the purpose of the War De- 
partment to have sixteen nationai 


and privilege. When such social req- | . 
z - the exhibition, said that the housing 
‘in a better constructed society it is not , cause of Lack of Training 
pean Skilled Labor by Cheaper | A good deal of the so-called demo-_| 


‘ulsites have been obtained, political ) 
‘development becomes possible, and in, problem had to be faced in a deter- 
mined manner by the community as 4 
‘the individual, it is the family, which 
it. The individua 
roe eek tamily F ‘cratic progress of Asiatic peoples has | 
and Efficient Chinese |up to the present been illusory, and 


‘this political development the tutelage | : , 
by the western nations of their broth- | whole. This necessitated the mobili- 
zation of the best intellects of the 
passes, the family remains. The prin-| 
ervation is there; 
gy ye gether sen i'changes from feudalism to democracy | 
lovernight are apt to be incomplete, 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Sir Hugh Barrie, 

M. P., speaking at the fifteenth con- 


tects, public health officials, and 
builders, but of every constructive 
element in the national life. Old 
methods must be ruthlessly scrapped. 


;3* 


hooe law, and the abolition of all caste ; . | 
Sir Henry McLaughlin, in opening 
Are “Hewers of Wood” Be- 
and children at his fireside, because, 
Lie 1 in Replacement of Euro- | °°, in the East will be essential. : 
community, not only those of archi- 
ee, it will be developed by giving to. 


as to the 


ae 


ei 
a a 


jan Science Monitor 
The Senate having 


‘ial commission de-!of woman's vote, 


st even the idea of 
and thereby indi- 
“not disposed to pur- 
further, is greatly 
decision of the 


or of that idea—or)| 


-—and the fact that the 
he 


yea k 

ia 

th S 
“9 


w going ahead with the 
adjustment of the, 
the first place laid) 


0 Si 


no doubt that the) 
ia strongly against | 
oth the event of the. 
a strong measure of | 
, as seems likely, 
an agitation 


_be given 


full age, and others who would be 


; 


being | 


- th women of France. 
e are rather inclined 


| in these matters it 


itry and that it must 
done with. 
Luxembourg 


/ 


democracy as much stability 
monarchy.” 


In the Chamber, upon the discussion | 


Rouleaux Dugage 

brought this subject up for the first | 
time, and endeavored to hitch his mo- | 
tion on to the general bill for the 
feminine suffrage, the idea of which 
was generally approved. His propo- 
sition was that the vote. should, 
every French citizen 
of every age and sex without 
distinction, and that in the case of | 
families the father should exercise it. 
for all members except the male of, 


to 


‘otherwise voteless, so that if the: 
family consisted of the head and six | 
other units—not males of full age 
or women with votes, perhaps —the 
head would have seven votes instead 
of only one as at present. 

Mr. Dugage phrased his proposition 
in the following terms-—-“Every person | 
enjoying French nationality, whatever 


their age or sex, possesses a right of | 
rd again that the. 5 p 


f touch with the feel-. 


political suffrage which is the corol- 
lary of civil personality. The father | 


of the family exercises the right of | 


In the! 


the | persons legally placed under his civil 


has been the sub-. 


gossip and discus-| 


ons are freely ex- 
ors. 


may be quoted. 
yote, indeed!” ex- 
e “It is too ridic- 
if there ia to be 


lot from which women 


m’ nicipal councils 


ed to take part in) 
to now, as he has shown. 


4 re of France. 


8: “y reserve my OPin-| sense appear to be still further neg-| .. 
Of these 11,000,000 of voters, | 


it should be the 
If 


municipal councils 


1 be in possession of | 


F communes.” Mr. Re-| 
» We have enough to! 
® elections that are in. 
t bringing women into, 


' 


af also other questions | 
ed at the present time 


nteresting and impor- | 


suffrage for himself and for all the | 


authority, that is to say for his legal 
wife and for his children of both sexes 
who are minors. 
The Family Vote 

This is what is called the family 
vote, the “vote familial,” and Mr. Du- 
gage says it has for its object integral 
universal suffrage and it realizes it 
as noother system could do, while such 
a measure of integral suffrage is very 


and his forecasts usually attract far 


\the last few weeks, 


‘armies has been essaying it and, 
his new capacity of rector of the Uni-| 
‘versity of St. 


‘ening a position as in the vaticina- 
ne of the deposed Kaiser. 


| however, 
| real seriousness with which Sir Doug- 


far from being realized in France up 
Electoral 


reforms, agreed upon hitherto, 


been almost entirely mere reforms Of | 


procedure, but the basis of the elec- 
toral system has remained the same. 
So there is the startling fact that. 


though there are 38,000,000 of French 


‘people, only 11,000,000 of them have 


The | | the vote, these being males of 21 years 


, opportune for such | or more, the women and children hav- | the exploitation of the western world. 


.” Mr. Vieu saye also, ing no access to the ballot. 
¥ opposed to this idea. 
> time to make experi-| stop at this, for, when the 11,000,000 
And Mr. Cazen- of voters are duly analyzed, right and 


myself whither we lected. 


But the wonder of the case does not 


s being told that we a; they were before the war, some 


' electoral reform. And 


7.000.000 were either bachelors or the 


and a half of our fathers of only one or two children, 


r¢ women are given families who had three children or 
t.” Mr. Delahaye re- 
would only admit as | class represented only some 16,000,- 


whose fathers, 


PL 


1 then only provision-| cons, 


Olitical situation was | 
t hazard, are repre-— 
and undoubtedly. 


t majority of the Sen-. 


more. The 
900 of inhabitants and thus had one 


while the fathers of large fam- 
ilies who represented nearly 23,000,- 


( ; y i 
00 of people had only one vote for). prospect 


nearly six persons. 


Mr. Dugage declared with some rea- | 


son that the Chamber would agree 


have | 
ousness of questions affecting the re- 
their | 


| disciplined armies 


! 


7,000,000 of the former | 


‘an 
Christian 
'has therefore endeavored to ascertain | 


| By spectal correspondent of The Christian | hut, bit by bit, as has been shown in 


Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The task of the | 
political prophet is proverbially hard, 


more criticism than approval: but the | 
role is always a tempting one. Within ! 
indeed, 

commander of the British 


in | 


torious 


Andrews, predicting a 
political future for the world in which 
the “yellow peril” occupies as threat- | 


The re- 
membrance of those vaporings of the. 
former German Emperor should not, 
be allowed to obscure the 


‘las Haig dealt with the problem, and 
occasional correspondent of The 
Science Monitor in London 


the views on the subject of some rep- 
j}resentative men who are thoroughly | 
familiar with the conditions of the, 
Far East and have filled responsible 
| positions both in China and Japan. A 
general résumé of the views obtained 


will be of interest, since it is founded 


on the opinions of the late Governor | 
of one of the most important British 
colonies in the East, 
member of Parliament, 


a prominent | 
who has trav- 
eled extensively there, a Consul-Gen- 
eral of many years’ standing, and a 
professor who has done more to help 
the cause of Chinese education than 
perhaps any other. 


the vic- | | 


will, 
Marshal, be justified “in thinking DOU’ ctructive work, and less vitriolic criti- 


| cism, 


What Former Kaiser Saw 


The predictions of Sir 


though 
both alike point to the extreme seri- 


Douglas | 
Haig differ widely from the crude im- | 
-aginings of the German and, 


lations of the different races, 
solutions for those _ difficulties 
poles asunder. 


are 


into vast 
their own 


lions would be organized 
under 
leaders, 


of the most ruthless 
" and thus to implant 


by the use 


frightfulness, 


The former Kaiser | 
foresaw a time when the yellow mi!- 


With the brutality of the true Prus-' 
sian, his aim was to nip all possibili-' 
ties of such organization in the bud 


deep in the minds of the Asiatics the. 


dread of chastisement and the convic- 
tion of their eternal inferiority to the 


The situation must | |while 4,000,000 were the fathers of | eri Buropean led by that paragon | 


the excellencies, the Prussian. 
superman. 
Field Marshal Haig deals with reali- 


ties and not with chimeras. 


He thinks | 


not of vast armies to be recruited in/| 
n@rs were victims | vote for a little more than two per-., G 


a certain number ofthat here was an injustice, for nothing | 
not against the idea ,could be more contrary to the ideals 
; yote , but make reser-| of democratic electoral right and to 


lication of it. Thus | the 


very interests of the 


rks. “This reform is whose future rested with the future 


a the eountry districts 


ll be received without | 


fe? the women.” Mr. 


aid have electoral 


He says he has 
remedy for the 


of the French family. 
within his scheme a 


cruel and illogical state of things by 
eomit. in principle.) which, 


having 
is de- 


family 
family 


the head of a 


fallen in the war, that 


z that this important | prived of all voting power, and he re- 


= 


2 achieved in stages.” 
gays, “For a lonz' 


oa favor of women’s; what already exists in 


ald like the women 


sion of their opin-.: 


| marks 


that he is 


applying 


in his proposition 
to the political 
French civil 
citizens, whatever 
the 


only 


in which all 
have equal rights, 


law 
their age or sex, 


ct; ; I should like them ‘only difference being the methods by 


hen they are being which they are exercised. 
sition, 


‘their names on the 
aS while Mr. Ranson, 
nsive, murmurs, “We 
. 1] indeed, and must 
6 ely Such a reform as 

tutes a veritable leap 


Eee 
a 


an 


¢ even some senators 
rin favor of votes for 
very few indeed, 
emselves heard. One 


Lis Martin, author and 


par, Who for long past 
“eonvineed advocate of 
| being in this respec: 
Silastic, as some 
“of the women 
felined to think,” says. 
te, by its uncom- 
in this matter, has 


them- 


ave | . 
may ‘indicates the sympathy with which. it 


was received and is a criterion of its | 


whether 


; 
' 
: 


The propo- 
has set many 
thinking deeply on the question ag to 
the part exercised by the 
French family is great enough and 
whether it has an adequate place in 
French law and political conceptions. 

The proposition of Rouleaux Dugage 
was detached from the bill embracing 
feminine suffrage by 219 votes to 200, 
so that, if it is to be further consid 
ered and dealt with, it must be brought 
forward as a special measure. The 
fact that at this first presentation, 
when the Chamber to a large extent 
was taken by surprise, it received as 
many as 200 votes, and nearly won its 
place for being dealt with immediately, 


as is stated, 


| prospects. 


Mts the state of CURB MARKETS 


present time, and / 
the Chamber. 
I hope that the grea! 
r of the women’s vote 
Will make an impres- 
Caegues, and that w!)ti- 
f ve the subject thei: 
Also Mr. Flaissiéres 
ter of the de- 
ber. Women have 
“devotion and gen- 
ae mt js as valu 
jen, They will accom 
a education rapidly.’ 


On 


MAY BE ABOLISHED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri--There is 
strong disposition on the part of St. 
Louis municipal! officials to abolish the 


a 


curb 
deners 
war, 
Nolte 
nance 


during 
Comptroller 
of the ordi- 
markets on 


that were 
Mayor Kiel 
favor the 
legalizing 


opened 
and 

repeal 

the 


the future for a race war, though, 


i 


died during the next generation, such | 


may become less remote. 


guns. 


The former Kaiser’s measures of pro-| 


based as they were on race 
would precipitate 
evils they 
They 


tection, 
antagonism, 
make infinitely worse the 
were intended to prevent. 


would result in almost unending strife 


country | 


between East and West, and would 


‘disloyal 
and | 


‘divide the world forever into two or! 


culty, 


more hostile camps, 

but dreams of hatred and violence. 
But Sir Douglas foresees the diffi- 

not in this remote way, but as 


(an immediate one, and not so much in 


|for work 
itheir skil] 


sphere. 
order | 


‘nature, 
/fometimes applied 


the political as in the economic 
Hie has known the labor com- 
panies of Chinese and other Asiatics 
who have been used to vreat an 
extent behind the battle lines’ in 
France, and he realizes their capacity 
under organized direction, 
and the frugality of their 
demands in return. It here that 
he perceives the danger of the future, 
the replacement of the skilled laborer 
of Kuropean etock by the cheaper, but 
still comparatively efficient, Chinese. 
In the real presence of that danger al! 
the authorities consulted are 
but in the 'ikelihood of the invasion 
of the European labor market by 
(Chinese coolies, as suggested by Sir 
Douglas, no one had much faith. Even 
if there were a probability of such in- 
vasion, the application of judicious 
measures of restriction upon importa- 
tion of foreign labor, such as have 
long been applied without objection, 
would guard against any danger, 


SO 


is 


The objection of the educated Japa- | 


nese and Chinese to restrictions upon 
immigration is not on account of their 
but of the fact that they are 
in such a way as 
to imply a racia) inferiority, which, 
needless to say, they entirely refuge to 
admit. It is agreed that if the most 
serious Labor troubles are to be 
avoided, the competition of 
Asiatic 


| trolled, and it is felt with Sir Douglas 
\that the evil] will be best cured in the 


markets for farmers and Sar-!| nase 


the’ 


the | 


3 with this question of #round that the markets are not aid-. 


ad whether it shal! 

| Tahere has suddenly 
ion, Which at the 

M chimerical, seemed 
» § t00 Utopian even 
of post-war re- 
d reform, but which 


ing in reducing the cost of living. 
It is charged that the farmers and 
gardeners are charging prices fully 
equal to those asked by the estab- 
lished dealers. It is claimed that at 
no time since the curb markets were 
opened has there been any appreci- 


p has appeared richt able difference in the prices charged | 


i at the third most 
gently necessary.. It 


@ first class point are 


such as must in- 
@#ven more than 


. by 


f French women in 


a 


t, orator, and politi-' have been opened had they 


6 years aro. pre- 
: that becomes sud- 


| War-time 
‘ished at any 


the curb sellers and those asked 
by the regular dealers. The 
taxed for doing business, while 
the farmers are not taxed and are 
using the city’s streets. 

The markets were authorized as a. 
measure and may be abol- 
time. 
them in existence, 


themselves. 


will be resisted by the ae 


topics of dis-| in which they were located. 


will 
‘difficulty; 


culture, 


dealers | 


long run by the extension to the Chi 


for a higher standard of living. 


Debasement of Yellow Men 


intent on nothing. 


as a whole, 


‘continued, 


i their 


agreed, | 
Act, had roused such united opposition | 
Speaking | 
the | | WORE 
was designed to | NOTES ON CURRENT 
years after | 
next, | 


that the Rowlatt Act 


He added that 


cheap | 
immigrant labor must be con- | 


of the desires of the European. 


sition of the 


The debasement of the yellow man | 


to insure the supremacy of the white 
the recognition that he, 
is human and is not a mere 
monkey,’ that he can contribute 
the progress of civilization, and 


never supply a solution for the 


be raised to the highest equality of | 


this will in time remove racial | 


difficulties and in so doing elevate the | 


whole human standard. Such a task 
as this was,in Sir Douglas Haig’s view, 
the mission of the British Empire in. 
the world. In this view he has the 


/unhesitating support of every thinking | 


Englishman, but now it is felt that the 
by Britain alone, as it has | 
more than a century past. | 
then, is a work for the League 
which it alone can fill. 


All races, however § insignificant, 


' 


agency. 
connection 


‘some British colonies in the East, real’ 
progress in political development can 
be sécured, and in the near future the 


, changes will become more rapid. 


No Aggressive Imperialism 
Meanwhile a check must be put 
upon the growth of aggressive im- 
perialism and upon the desire for 
territorial expansion at the expense 
of weaker powers, on the part of all 


possible for men of ill-will, but with 


gress of the Irish Technical Associa- 
tion in Dublin. said that his audience 
would not be drawing on their imagi- 


‘Nation if they pictured him as sitting 


| constantly on 
' Treasury asking for funds. 


the doorstep of the 
He hoped 
shortly to announce that a grant had 


been received and that funds would no 


maintained in their work; 


longer be delayed. 
discouragements, a high note had been 
the number 


of their students throughout the coun- 
nations, to whatever race they belong. . 


With the powers against them antag-— 
‘onistic and divided, such aggression is 
so developed 


the dread of having to face the whole | 


‘force of the nations banded together 


‘in the League of Peace, few powers 
that | 


In the twin tasks | 


will course 


would lead to war. 


care to enter on a 


of furthering political and social de- | 


velopment in Asia and of guarding the 
peace of the world, the two Anglo- 
Saxon powers must take the lead. 
they so do their duty, the “Yellow 


if | 


Peril” will remain the bogey of a dis- | 


torted Prussian imagination, and men 
in the words of the great Field 


merely for themselves, but for gener- 
ations and generations yet to come.’ 
So will peace and good be preserved, | 


congress 


try was now higher than it had ever) 


been before. He hoped that in the 
future technical instruction would be 
in its advanced stages 
that they in Ireland would be able to 
lead the way in showing what could be 
done in fostering native talent. 


Need for Competent Teachers 


said that during the 15 years 
he had been president there had been 
a bitter and continuous cry for money, 
far unsatisfied. Since 
a new world 


SO 
was 


shaped, and he thought that more con- 


seemed the thing to be desired 
'in thé country. 


'done for technical education. He had 


and civilization leveled up for all’ .ometimesg been told that “you should. 


mankind. 


om te tt OD 


INDIAN LAWYER ON | 
INDIA’S PROBLEMS 


mar. V. RR. ‘Gupté Bicitas That. 


think first of your pupils” but his re- | 


ply was, that in thinking of the teach- 
ers he was, in fact, thinking of the 
| pupils, for whom the teachers existed. 
Without teachers there could be no 


| pupils taught, and without satisfactory 


teachers there could be no good teach- 
| ing. There was in Ireland no lack of 


His Country as a Whole Isa love of learning and no shortage of 


Disloyal to British Government | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
' 
LONDON, England—Mr. V. R. Gupté, 


an Indian lawyer, a member of the 
moderate party of Indian reformers 


in the Bomb si Cc ‘ 
ready to move forth by land |” ‘"® ay presidency and secre 


and sea for the conquest, the loot, and- 


tary of the association, founded in 


/1895 kmown as the Deccan Sabha 
Poona, has arrived in London on pri- | 


vate business. He will also carrv on 


political work here on behalf of his 


party for some few months. Having 
only been in England about a fort- 


_versation with him on Indian affairs, 
his recollection of recent events in 
, his own country was very vivid. and he 


worst elements of the population had 
provoked trouble on the one hand, and 


a display of bomb-dropping aero- 
planes, armored Cars, 


He fervently protested against 


the belief that India as a whole was | 
British Government, | 
| , ‘spent the first third of his life in Ire- 
the wide-flung campaigns which had | 
_been fought by Indian troops 


to the 
and cited, as proof of what he said. 


potamia, in Egypt, in Palestine, in 


France, and East Africa. 


Rowlatt Act Resented 


Mr. Gupté 
all classes were united 
satisfaction with the 
Being so thoroughly 
they felt all the more 


in 
Rowlatt 
loyal, he said, 
keenly the as- 


persion upon their honor contained in | ior any skies Gadittone 
the assumption that such an act was’ pine po: ns. 


for India. Not only, he 
were Hindus: against 
act, but Muhammadans and 
other class also. 
history there was a solid block of all 
the 21 members of the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council absolutely at one 
opposition to the Rowlatt Act. 
Not even the general repressive meas- 
ures that had been passed since 1907 
culminating in the Defense of India 


necessary 


to the government's policy, 
generally, Mr. Gupté stated 
opposition was due, first to 


that 
the fact 


cover a period of three 
the signing of the peace treaty: 
to the great amount of authority given 
by the act to the executive in India. 
to rule India by force 
of arms and to whittle down the re- 
forms already promised would never 
make that country contented, 


Blames lower F.lements 


Speaking 6pecifically of the recent 
troubles, 
elements who had 
tunity to strike a 
of the perfectly 


taken the 
blow under 
legitimate and 


that had come from all classes regard- 
ing the Rowlatt Act. He claimed that 


|, Students. To make the best of their 
material it was necessary to supply 
them with competent, contented, in- 
structors. 

When he was a young man much 
used to be heard about “the three 
F’s.”” The program for the teachers 


i might also be summed up under three 
| Fs—fixity of tenure, fair salaries, free- 
‘dom from anxiety for the future. The 


had a con-. 


teacher had a right to, feel that so 
long as he lived a clean, good life and 
taught well he was secure in his posi- 
tion. The claim for fair salaries was 


‘a modest one and applied to all classes 
of teachers. 


: ‘teachers spending long hours in in- 
night when a representative of The. 


Christian Science Monitor 


There were numbers of 


and much of their spare 
improving themselves, who 


struction, 
time in 


‘did not get the wages of a carpenter 


and machine | 


in Meso- | 
second third in England earning his 


or miner, or any other kind of me- 


.chanic. 
'was obviously full of regret that the. 


He had always urged and 
would continue to urge that the man 


who earned his bread by his intellect 
0 was just as much a workingman as he 
that, on the other, the military author- | 
ities had found it necessary to make | 
‘unless the situation is properly han-| 


who gained his living by the sweat of 
his brow, and had the same right to 
a living wage, decent comfort, and 
reasonable leisure. 


Scotsmen and Irishmen 


He himself (Sir Bertram) had 


land obtaining his education, and the 


living, and he had been concerned 


with many organizations for the bene- 


the | 
every | 


Ko e firs in 
r the first time in ‘land the 


the 


- | that 
in | 


they 
'they might be fitted to occupy. 
they 


While asserting the loyalty of India | fit of his brother Irishmen in England. 


admitted that | 
their dis- | 
Act. | 


The overwhelming majority were in 
what are commonly called the lower 
walks of life—navvies, paviors, and 
the like. Why? Not for want of in- 


telligence, of which they had no-short- 


lack of training 
Why were 
scotsmen seen in all sorts of leading 
positions, and Irishmen as “‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water’? Be- 
cause Scotland had the best and Ire- 
worst system of education in 
British Isles. He wished to urge 
the youth of Ireland should be 
given the chance of such education as 
would enable them to rise, wherever 
might be, to such positions as 
This 
could not have if technical in- 
struction were to be starved for want 
of money, 


age, but because of 


TOPICS IN _TRELAND 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 


| 


Science Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The Rev. Dr. 


Gilmartin, Archbishop of Tuam, in an 


justified 
Mr. Gupté blamed the lower | 
oppor- | 
cover | 

con- | 
stitutional expression of disapproval | 
audience against 
. continued, 


just as a very small number of revolu- | 


tionary crimes had been 
ing 10 years--a humber 
protested failed to justify 
act--sSo again, 


Which he 
the 


it 


Was 


proved dur- = 


impo- | 
a | 


microscopic minority out of 330,000,000 | 


fomenting 
that 


were 
believe 


trouble. 
it 


people who 
He refused to 


India itself, to Bolshevist propaganda, 
and would not willingly credit it to 
effects of German machinations 
during the war. He knew no leader of 
Indian opinion, he said, that had been | 
seduced from his loyalty by that! 
Nor could he see any direct 
between the Indian out- 
breaks and those in Egypt, which have 


| been recently attributed in many cir- 


cles to one and the same cause, 


namely, the possibility of a partitioned 


task can no longer be adequately car-| Turkish Empire. 

There are five of. ried out 
and others were tO | been for 
justified | Here, 
Attempts to abolish them !of Nations, 


ADVANCE IN PRICE OF LEAD 

NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company 
has advanced its price of lead from 


mee 


must be given what Britons proudly 5%c. to 6c. per pound. 


'no business of the church. 
Was | 
too. in any way due, within the borders of 
“yellow | 
LO , 


can | the 


'would go to revolution 
cumstances; 


| 


i 


| 


address at Westport, condemned rev- 
olution because, he said, it was not 
unless in circumstances 


where certain conditions were ful- 
filled, and those conditions were non- 
existent at the present time. Revo- 
lution, rebellion, or resistance to the 
law, was insane, and he warned his 
it. In Ireland, he 
they had two political 
parties who wished to attain their 
ends by different means; the (Roman) 
Catholic church was not concerned 
with party politics, and whether the 
form of government was monarchical, 
or republican, or anything else, was 
He de- 
extreme section who 
in any cir- 
he maintained that they 
were running their heads against a 
brick wall, 


nounced that 


Mr. Ginnell, M. P., was recently 
sentenced at Mullingar to four months’ 
imprisonment for having used lan- 
guage calculated to cause disaffection 
and the boycotting of the police. 


An exhibition of model cottages, 
drawings, building materials, furni- 
ture, textile goods, etc., has been 
opened in Dublin, the hope of the 
promoters being that the working 
classes will come and view the plans 
and models, and express their opin- 
ion on them. The exhibition has been 


larranged by the Dublin Watch Com- 


A 


In spite of all their | 


sion in. 


t . . 
7 | permitting trade with the enemy has 
The president, Sir Bertram Windle, | y 


| K. S. G., 


their last. 
being | 


Little had so far been | 


A great duty rested with the govern- 
ment who. so far, appeared to treat 
the rebuilding of cities and towns 
as a subject for departmental pro- 
cedure. Secrecy prevailed where the 
fierce light of public opinion was the 
only adequate stimulant and correc- 
tive. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 
TO BE RESUMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News (Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario— Trade with Ger- 
many and German-Austria is now al- 
lowed, and a cablegram recently re- 
ceived from the Canadian Trade Mis- 
London, states that a license 


been issued by Great Britain and that 
all goods not on the conservation list 
are allowed to be shipped without in- 


dividual export licenses. 


Information comes at the same time 
from the Trade Commission at Wash- 
ington, to the effect that a genera! 
enemy trade license is being issued 
in the United States Government, en- 
abling, “all persons to communicate 
and trade with persons residing in 
Germany.” Hungary and Bolshevist 
Russia are not included in the per- 
mission. 


guard divisions worked out aceording 
to populatio n quota, Newton D. Baker, 


Secretary of War. informed the House 


‘Military Affairs Committee this week. 


State guards _ have complied with 
certain army ficiency recuiations 
will participate in a surplus fund of 
$15.000.000 now held by the War De- 
partment for national! guard pur- 
poses There are at present about 
106.000 officers and men in the na- 
tional guard, and both Secretary 
Baker and Gen. Pevton C. March said 
there was no disposition to discourage 
the state soldiery idea. 

The Secretary of War said that the 
department has a great quantity of 
ordnance on hand having little sai- 
vage valne and of no historic in- 
terest. Much of it, he said, could be 
used for public markers in parks or 
county court houses. Rifles, however, 
would be kept for training purposes. 

lt is probable that the aviation 
equipment will largely be distributed 
among colleges having courses in 
aero-engineering. It was brought out 
through questions by-members of the 
committee that training planes, said 
to be of little future valine to the 
army, have been sold to the Curtiss 
company at $450 each, plus $200 for 
each motor. Mr. Baker was asked 
about this, and about the provisions 
for reserve officers to keep up 


training. 


H. Altman & Cu, 


A, Special Offering 


of unusual and timely interest, to begin on 
Monday, will comprise 


Women’s 


All-wool Jersey Sports Suits 


im navy, beige and Copenhagen, 


at $22.50 


Sizes 34 to 40. 


Value Excellent. 


(Ready-to-wear Dep’t, Third Floor) 


Special Values 


are now being offered im a number of 


Women’s and Misses’ 


Light-weight Wool Sweaters 


(chiefly styles about to be discontinued; 
size and color ranges incomplete) which 
have been marked for speedy clearance, 


at phenomenally low prices 


(Sweater Department, Third Floor) 


Misses’ Cotton Frocks 


at greatly reduced prices 


are an inviting warm weather attraction on 
the Second Floor 


Among them are 


Frocks of plaid gingham, reduced 


to 


$7.25 


Frocks of colored voiles (striped and 


dotted), reduced to 


$8.75 


Frocks of plain voile trimmed with em. 
broidery; or of flowered or striped. Organ. 


die, reduced to 


$10.75 


Frocks of white or colored organdie, re. 


duced to 


$14.50 


All are attractively dainty, and modeled in 
this season’s most wanted styles. 


TELEPHONE. 7000 MURRAY HILL 
fZedison Auenur—Fifth Avenue 


34th and 35th Streets 


em Bark 


‘ 
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SARING IS RESUMED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE. 


1Y HEARD 
_ A MASTER 


_ 


matter of procedure. He can argue in 
the Supreme Court that this evidence 
which will go up with this exception 


the Supreme Court should admit it 
they would not again refer it to the 
master. They would themselves deal 


ought to have been admitted, and if, 


’ 


in properly to explain, not in oppo- 
sition to or in violation of anything in 


meant by it. 


she proposed to make changes come | making no reference to any intention 


’ 
' 


poraneous statement of Mrs. Eddy in. 


connection with this matter, made to 


'ment which we do not see 


one who was one of those upon whom or contro] but merely indicate the pur- | 


that she has, as proven by the memo- 
ries of people, by her declarations, at- 


the deed, but to explain what she| tempting to show that they are con- 


And here is a contem- | 


trary to her written documents. These 


are comments upon her wygitten docu- 
to modify 


forty years ago, can help us to inter- 


pret—something that we need to send | 


' 
conversation in the mists of thirty or | the execution of the Deed of Trust 


attached to the ‘Bill in Equity’ marked 
Exhibit 1. At this time Mrs. Eddy 


to California for to find what Mrs.; explained her reasons for establish- 


Eddy meant? 

That they shall “manage the business 
of Publishing Society on a strictly) 
Christian basis.” 


ing such a trust and her purpose» 
and expectations with reference [to it. 
I am not able to recall all she said 


-nor her exact words, but she said in 


power to appoint editors of the Chrisa- 
lian Science periodicals, and that «be 
and said directors and First Members 
must have such power and contro! 
Over the trustees.of the Publishiag 
Society that in case they did not prop- 
erly and faithfully discharce their 
duty their offices might be declared 
Vacant. 


substance the following: That she had 
had so much trouble and annoyance 
with a Board of Trustees which had 
been established in connection with 
the Deed of Trust of Sept. 1, 1892. at- 
tached to the ‘Bill in Equity’ as Ex- 
hibit B, which board was to some ex- 


If we in this part of the country did 
whatever for any such suggestion as | not know what a strictly Christian | 
ies tan mendes basis was, or if it was said that Mrs. | 

Mr. Bates—Will you read the last; Eddy used those terms in a way ee 
of that allegation, where you allege with an interpretation known onl) al 
that on information and belief you ner and a téw Of ner aasociases, wrens 

‘that it meant something different) 


rt of the Proceed- with the other facts in company and | 


Be Thi in connection with the facts here pre-. 
ae: by 4s Ne a sented if they thought they were) 


ribed From the admissible. The defendants can argue | 
aoe their case in the Supreme Court pre- | 
cial Stenographer 


ose of, and it lays no foundation ‘ 
pose of [ was also present when the Deed 


Of Trust marked ‘Exhibit A’ in the 
‘Bill of Equity’ waa executed by Mrs 
Eddy. Mr. Waiker. now of the Su- 
preme Bench of New Hampshire. then 
a member of the of & 
Waiker of Concord. New 


she chiefly depended at the time. I, 
submit that that is capable of such 
explanation as the courts have al-. 
lowed in other cases. 

I also submit that, under the Massa-. 


| cisely as well irrespective of the rule; | 
chusetts cases, this evidence is per-' 


*but it is so obvious, we think, that | 


firm Streeter 


a this statement by Judge Hanna of con- 
pachusetts—Hearings vorsations of the grantor at about the. 


i 
i 
i 


Board of Trustees time of making the deed as to its. 


1 Science Publishing 


! 


purposes, as to what she intended and 


tian Science Board | wanted to accomplish, is not admis-— 


rg. VY. Dittemore and 


y. the Christian | phe made. 


' 


| sible, that we think the ruling should | 
It can’t be said that it is! 


of Directors resumed|t, jnterpret the instrument, because 
the Supreme Ju-' there are no latent or patent ambigui-. 
Commonwealth of | ties in the instrument. It is perfectly | 


psterday. 

» with the notice 
mewspaper May 21 
cience Monitor gives 
1 verbatim report of 
, exactly as tran- 
-notes of the official 


ay . 


s COND DAY 

-ial Court Room, 

luly 25, 1919 

hall we continue with 
vernor Bates” 


> a 
: 
fe 


'clear in its terms. 
has been pointed out at least that is 


That is, nothing 


ambiguous. 


Mr. Bates—I submit, Your Honor, 


that the issues which are tendered in| 


the manner~-that they are tendered 
make this evidence entirely compe- 
tent. It is of great importance from 
our view, and I think also from Mr. 
Whipple’s view—I judge so from the 


insistence of his objection. They have | 


tendered issues in regard to the in- 
tent of Mrs. Eddy and they have not 


“%. if Your Honor! Confined them to the intent as shown 
an extra duplicate of | >¥ the Deed“of Trust. They have gone 


at I am reading from. |? 


ri had it it might 
eel 

—~May I make a cor- 
e 517 of the printed 
ss is reported here 
nearly as I can esti- 
In the typewritten 
C y: “As nearly 
s about 730.” It is 
have found where 
ord has not been 
sand that is a mere 
t should be 730 in- 


i 
ro 


e Je is testifying as 


approximately how 
“March 17, and dur- 
9 you first con- 
nm regard to the 
of removing Mr. 


§ 

“Yon 
’ ie 

ig 
ah 2 
us 


nearly as I can 


typewritten vol-. 


Ey 


printed volume, on 
“about 30.” I should 
error noted now so 
2 > mistake about it 
i be referred to in 


may 
eh 
“* 


a 


+ 


* 7a 


t is agreed to. 
sto ask if it may 


quote 


| 


4 | 
1a is he testifying 


/ 


' 
) 
! 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


be 730 instead | 


The witness stated i 


, as I suppose it is. 


re me from recalling 
le question, that at 
m he testified that 


him why he did not 


‘board and made a 
“hidden hand,” Mr. 
d by the words “hid- 
ittemore. That is 
a) 
I am not able to 
fey understood. 
are not able to 
u will ask him if 
1is here. 
snot here. He will 
‘this morning. 
If you will ask him 


a 
i—I was not asking, 


ad certain intentions in regard to 
(hig trust and in regard to her plan 


utside of that and alleged that she, 


for the movement and for the promo- | 


tion of it. They have alleged that in 
Paragraph 4, and in Paragraph 6, 
they have gone further and shown 


missible as showing the contempo-, accordingly aver? 


raneous understanding and construc- 
tion which the parties themselves put 


upon instrument, and that it also has paragraph. 


a bearing— 

Mr. Whipple—What parties? 

Mr. Bates—lI refer to all the parties, 
—the trustees, and Mrs. Eddy herself, 
and the beneficiaries or those whom 
you call the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Whipple—The _ trustees 
not present at the conference? 

Mr. Bates—-No; but we have intro- 


duced it as a part of the course of | Paper 


conduct which has been pursued un- 
interrupted. 

Mr. Whipple-—This was not a course 
of conduct. 

Mr. Bates—-And there are Massachp- 


setts cases which also state that a/| 


| 
r 


| 


were control and management from that of 


' 
' 
; 


} 


i 
| 
' 
‘ 


course of conduct throughout a long) 


period of years showing how the par- | 


ties interested have accepted and 
treated and construed the instrument, 
has great weight with the Court. 
Mr. Whipple—But this that you are 
offering is a conversation which took 
place before. 
Mr. Bates—This is the beginning of 


a course of conduct which took place 


} 


; 
' 
; 


practically at the time. I might also 
add that the cases are inclined to the 


that they intend, or did intend, tO| yjiew—they do show absolutely that 
try to prove that she had the intent | where a word is used it is possible 


which they claim, not by the trust in- 
strument but by By-Laws which they 
in regard to the government 
of branch churches, etc. In other 
words, even in their bill they bring 
in other things to attempt to modify 
or if not to modify, to explain—I will 
put it that way—to explain the Trust 
Deed and the provisions cf it 
are other issues which they have ten- 
dered which would make this compe- 
tent. For ingtances in Paragraphs 7 
and 8 they allege that the directors 
are trying t> conduct the business 
differently from what it has been 
conducted, or to cause the trustees to 
conduct it differently. They allege 
that we are trying to have them con- 
duct it according to alleged state- 
ments made by Mrs. Eddy long after 
the Deed of Trust. 
tains a statement made by Mrs. Eddy 
at the time of the execution of the 
Deed of Trust. Under the allegations 
of Paragraphs 7 and 8 this is admis- 
sible. I think this answer is also ad- 
missible under the allegations of Par- 


tors have planned to overthrow the 
trust as intended and created by Mrs. 
Eddy. We have the right to show 
what she said at the time that she 
made this Trust Deed as to her in- 
tentions, where they have even in their 
bill gone outside of the deed to show 
what they thought she intended. 


There. 


to introduce evidence to show that the 
parties who used it used it in a sense 
different from the ordinary sense or 
interpretation. 
tion of the law involved, I submit we 
have the right to introduce this mat- 
ter. On the question of the issues, 
some of which are apart from any 
question of the construction of the 
deed, we have the right to introduce 
it; and on the further question, that we 
have the right to have these facts 


found by Your Honor for such bearing 


as the full court may later determine 
that they have upon the case, is one of 


‘the essential reasons for this matter 


This answer con-., 


being before Your Honor. 
Mr. Whipple—I do not understand 


! 


| 


So that on the ques-— 
| that? 


the rule of law as stated by Governor | 
'to the terms of the Deeds of Trust, 


Bates, or, at least, it is very inade- 
quately stated. I understand the rule 
to be that you may never offer evi- 


‘dence of previous or contemporane- 


‘any 


agraph 16, where they say the direc- | 4nd I do not understand that there is 


Governor 


‘expression, or doubtful meanings, OF} force the trustees out 


The rule that provides that one can- | 
not qualify or alter a written instru- 


ment has been stated to be more flex- 
ible than almost any other principle 


Of law; that there are more exceptions 


| 


with it. 


it will save my 
that has been mentioned by Brother 


‘question. 

ght it might assist 
u could be looking 
what I am reading. 
Interrogatory 16, 


iswer to the previ- 


is affirmative, state 
TS aces, occasions, 
‘gaid conversations, 


4 


at she said in ref- 
Your Honor please, 
gree that our objec- 
tr should be waived. 
uiry is entirely im- 
las any purpose at 
ss me that it does, 
y, alter, modify or 
en instrument by 
and of course dec- 
er be received for 
1 am influenced in 
biection by the fact 

to be strangely 
‘d to the historic 
empis to state. An 
swer would show—- 
of course, the 
bjection——th' incor- 
gswer. Palpable in- 
ne respects would 
masis of objection. 


i 


a 

. Bates, you were 
thing? 
yn the question. l 
“Your Honor, that 
of law involved 


a is what we have 


ely, will have to be’ 
y by the full court. | 


} determine the 
eo facts have heen 
Mi Whipple desires 
tion, he can take 
evidence and his 
aved and he can 
h before the full 
ridence is excluded, 


ident that in that 


e Court should de- 
‘to have been ad- 


: » would have to be. 


h time would 
So far as the 
hcerned, | am 


if Your Honor | 


to argue it at 


the Governor 
t at all as a 


i 


to the rule, and the courts have con- 


Stantly been construing it with greater . is any provision that cannot be easily 


and greater liberality; and that applies | 
to the courts of Massachusetts as well | 
ps to the courts of the rest of the land. 


We do not offer this to change the 
trust in any way. It is not at variance 
It is in explanation of it; and 
one of the first exceptons to the rule 


Whipple is the exception that while 
you cannot introduce evidence to mod- 
ify, you can introduce evidence to ex- 
plain what the parties had in mind 
at the time that the instrument was 
executed. This deed itself, the Trust 
Deed, refers to many matters which 
cannot be given any meaning except 
as explained by extrinsic evidence 
For instances, it refers to a Board of 
Directors; it refers to First Members; 
it refers to the Manual: -it refers to 
By-Laws. Those things all of them 
have to be.explained by outside evi- 
dence. It has some words in it which 
are of doubtful meaning, at least am- 
hizuous. The question-as to what Mrs. 
Eddy meant by the term “help,” for 


instance, has already heen referred to. 


times. But, from that, 
there are, in Section 3 and in Sec- 
tion &, statements that may well be 
explained by evidence as to what Mrs. 
Eddy said and did at the time the 
trust wa 
of conduct 
of all parties 
in the trust 


several apart 


and the course of conduct 
that have any interest 
from that time on. In 
Section °% refers to the fact that 
she reserves the right to give direc- 
tions, for instance. Now, we submit 
that we have the right to introduce 
evidence that at the time of the mak- 
ing of this deed she stated to the 
parties how she expected to give those 
directions and the manner of them. 
The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts has allowed, in a fairly recent 
case, an explanation of the word 
“estate” in a written contract where 
the rights of others than the parties 
to the contract were involved allowed 
the explanation that the word “estate” 
meant an estate subject to a lease. 
And the Supreme Court has also per- 
mitted the explanation of a statement 
to the effect that taxes were to be ap- 
portioned, and in that it made the 
significant statement that, while there 
was the ordinary and well-accepted 
meaning as to what that might mean, 
nevertheless they had a right to show 
that it meant something different 
from that. and that therefore the evi- 
dence Was properly received, 
Section 8&8 of the Deed of 
also contains the interlineations, 
Your Honor remembers, that General 
Streeter says he wrote in there at Mrs. 
hhddy's request giving her the right to 
make changes. 


she 


Trus' 


s executed, and by her course | 


eral 


ous declarations of a donor as to what 
she meant by the deed, for the pur- 
pose of altering or modifying or in 
way controlling its provisions, 


such a multitude of exceptions as the 
has suggested. 
has suggested are not 
the rule; they are a part of the rule; 
and that is that, while you may not 


offer statements in order to control! cecure 
or modify, you may offer statements; Knott: 


Mr. Whipple—Whereabouts? 
Mr. Bates—The last part of that 
Mr. Whipple—Yes. That it “was in 
pursuance of a distinct purpose on the 
part of Mrs. Eddy, the Founder of 
The Mother Church and the Donor of | 
both trusts, to keep the affairs of the 
Publishing Society under a separate 


her Church.” And that our informa-, 


tion and belief come from the two' 


s that are signed by her. 


Mr. Bates—-You do not so allege. 


terred no other evidence. 

Mr. Bates—I do not think it is thé 
fair import. 

Mr. Whipple-——-Of course you do not. 
You have queer thoughts about thi» 
whole proposition and we cannot ac- 
count for those at all. We have to 


- : ee _terpretation. 
Mr. Whipple—That is the fair im-|-°'P! 
port of the averment and we have of-'  : 


argue upon the statements of plain 


truths which would appeal to the 


ordinary mind. 


statements— 


Mr. Whipple—Paragraph 6—I beg)! 


your pardon? 


Mr. Bates—Don’t you call 


‘ from what ordinary people think it | 


means, then such evidence could be 
introduced. 


as:that. It 


ought to be frank to show 


about it, 


'that Mrs. Eddy did not mean what she 


appears to have meant, to contradict 


or to control the terms of this deed) 
and not to interpret it. 


Then he says paragraph 8 needs in- 


“Said trustees shall have direction 


and supervision of the publication of 
said Quarterly, and also of all pam- 
_phiets, 
_pertaining to said business, using their 
best judgment as to the means of pre-. 


tracts, and other literature 


paring and issuing the same, so as 
to promote the best 
Cause, reserving the right to make 


such changes as I may think impor- 


' tant.” 
Mr. Bates—Well, don’t you call your | 


your | 


statements statements of plain truth) 
when you aver that on information 


and belief? 

Mr. 
to understand that. 

The Master—What paragraph is 

Mr. Bates—That is the last part of 
paragraph 4. 

Mr. Whipple—I have just read it, if 
Your Honor please. 

Mr. Bates—It is on page 15, this is 
at the bottom of page 15, the last line 
and the next page. 

Mr. Whipple—I was 
Your Honor to see it. 

The Master-—Go right on. 

Mr. Whipple—Your Honor will 
agree, I think, that no evidence what- 
ever has been offered, or could be 
offered, as to her purpose contrary 


waiting for 


but in accordance with them. 

Then it is said that Section 16 of the 
bill opens the question: 

“The plaintiffs aver upon informa- 
tion and belief that the things which 
the directors have done in -demand- 
ing the resignation of the plaintiffs 
as trustees and in attempting to re- 


| move from his office the plaintiff Row- 
lands are done in pursuance of a plan | 


What he) 
exceptions Lo | 


! 


; 
i 
' 
; 


'others) 


the defendant Dickey (and 
have heretofore contrived, to 
which plan said defendants expert to 
the assent of the defendant 
that said plan involves a de- 


which 


which will clear up ambiguities of | liberate attempt by the directors to 


interpret the words that are used. 
But‘ the evidence offered here is not 
offered for any such purpose. 
is no indication in anything that has 
been said by counsel that any partic- 
ular word is ambiguous or that there 


understood, or that anything that the 
witness states interprets it 
way whatever. It 
elementary principle by 
counsel, without application 


the learned 
to 


in any) 
is a statement of. 


; 
! 


i 


the offices 
to place 
directors 


of 
hold in order 
three of the 


they 
either 


which 
therein 


There | themselves or three persons who will 


be subservient to the directors and 
manage said trust and the affairs of 
the Publishing Society in subservi- 
ence to the defendants; that said 
plan contemplates that the trust cre- 
ated by Mrs. Eddy in respect of the 
Publishing Societv and which she spe- 


cifically provided should be dominated 


the | 


and controlled by trustees other than 


leza!] situation which be attempts to | directors of The Mother Church shall 


dea! wit 

He si that we have made it 
admissible—and this is the first point 
of his argument, as I understand it— 


vs 


i 
| 
| 
; 
' 
/ 


that the plaintiffs have made this ad- | 


missible because they have made alle- 
gations in the bill with regard 
Mrs. Eddy’s intent, and that there- 
fore they may show by her declara- 
tions, oral declarations, what her in- 
tent was; not that 
any evidence or made any allegations 
as to wnt 
to this particular deed, but that be- 
cause in other respects we have made 
averments as to what her intent was, 
that therefore the field is open 
him to show what her intent 


> 
4 


to | 


‘under discussion. 
we have offered | 
| Say 
her intent was with regard | 


| hereafter he dominated and controlled 


by said directors.” 

There we refer to the deed itself as 
showing Mrs. Eddy’s intent, and not 
any intent expressed on the outside 
averments which are usual! and proper 
in a bill—commenting upon and point- 
ing out the intent as shown in the 
written document which we have 
But by what curi- 
ous operation of the mind counsel can 
that a conversation with Judge 
hefore this deed 5S executed 


Hanna Ww, 


'has any bearing upon the proposition 


which is stated by u: 


to} 
was On | 


any subject or proposition which he | 


to put in. 

Now, let us 
hears analysis in that 
averment to which he 
Paragraph 4 of the bill. 
what that is: 

“The conception and 
Eddy for the promotion and extension 
of the religion of Christian Science, 
as taught by her, involved two gen- 
branches of activity. The 
the organization of churches. ... The 
second, by increasing the circulation 


desires 
see how 
The 

in 
See 


respect, 
refers is 
Let us 


his argument | 


in paragraph 16, 
IT am utterly unable to comprehend. 
It is a mental operation that I cannot 
quite understand, and possibly there- 
fore I do not do justice to the argu- 
ment. 

Then another ground taken, al- 
though they seem to be confounded in 
the mind that is expressing the argu- 
ment, and that is that the deed itself 


is 


does need explaination and interpreta- 


plan of Mrs. 


first, , 


throughout the world of publications | 
deposition is not taken to tell us, what 


containing the truths of Christian Sci- 
ence.... These two branches of activ- 
ity, both calculated to develop and 
enlarge the 


ment, so-called, Mrs Eddy determined 
to put into the hands of different sets 


' Board 


used 
if 


of trustees, reserving to herself 
respect to each and both, a 
measure of power to control.” 
Now, all the intent that we attribute 
to Mrs. Eddy in those declarations is 
an intent shown by her own written 
documents. They are nothing but 
etatements in the bill of what 
written documents, the two Deeds of 
Trust, show. We go on to Bay: 
“Mrs. Eddy accordingly... through 
the Deed of Trust of Sept. 1, 1892, 


' 


Christian Science move-. 


in | 
large | 


tion, and that evidence of Judge 
Hanna will enable you to interpret 
some of the terms of the deed thal are 
ambiguous, as. for instance, First 
Members. Well, I quite agree that 
evidence is proper to what First 
Members are, and we have had it; but 
Judge Hanna does not suggest, or his 


as 


First Members are. It is taken for. an 


entirely different purpose. If there were 


really any words in that deed that 
have not been explained I would quite 
agree that the rule applies that you | 
should offer evidence, or might offer 
evidence, of the interpretation of the’ 


words that she used, but not the in- 


terpretation of her intention. That 
mere statement shows how utterly be- 


side the mark the suggestions of coun- 


the , 


_., placed with the Christian Science | 


of Directors certain duties in 
to The Mother Church. 


relation , 
she conveyed 


Several years later... 


to the Board of Trustees her property 
Science Pub- 


in The Christian 
lishing Society.” 

That is all we say. We make 
statement as to what her purposes 
were as indicated by the instruments 


se] are—the real mark of the legal 
admissibility. 

tut let us refer to the paris of the, 
instrument that are merely referred | 
to in what has been said. It is said. 
that Section 3 is ambiguous. It reads | 
as follows: | 

“Said trustees shall energetically 
and judiciously manage the business | 
of the Publishing Society on a strictly | 
Christian basis, and upon their Own | 
responsibility, and without consulting | 


'me about details, subject only to my 


wt 


We submit that state- which she had composed and signed | 


supervision, if | shall at any time elect 
to advise or direct them.” : 

What word or what sentence is there | 
contained in that that is ambiguous, 


Whipple—Yes, and you ought: 
‘the statement that he says that it may 
aid us in determining something about. 


i est. 


‘Honor has suggested, that 
reserving the right to make changes. 


It is perfectly obvious, as Your. 
it means. 


in the literature such as she thinks 
important. There isn’t any need of 


help with regard to that, and if there 


is Judge Hanna does not give it, and 


the question is not put for any such. 


purpose as that. I do not overlook 


how she would advise or direct them. 
But that does not help us in the slight- 
This statement of Judge Hanna 
does not bear on that subject at all. 


I suppose there is a vague hope that 


it might, as a basis of argument, but 


‘an inspection of what he says shows 


that he does not 


There is no ambiguity deed. 


in the 


‘There is nothing that needs explana- 


tion, there is nothing ambiguous about 
it or doubtful in its meaning whatever. 
It can be interpreted, and must be, 
by the Court, as plain words are used. 
There are no unusual words used in 
an unusual or technical sense 
need to be explained, and if there were 


the evidence of Judge Hanna does not, 


'explain or interpret them in any way 


whatever. 
an attempt to offer evidence to con- 


trol and vary the terms of a written) 


instrument as is often presented. 


desire to say anything? 

Mr. Thompson—I am not a party to 
this particular controversy, sir. I 
dare say the same matter will come 
up in 


made to the cross-interrogatories filed 


ition: J 


| terrogatory 16): 


this particular controversy between 
Mr. Whipple and Governor Bates. 
The Master—Am I now dealing with 
the question alone? 
not been read and I have only glanced 
it over. 


question—it calls for 
I do not quite see my way 
to do that. It would require me io 
peremptorily exclude the question, | 
strike it out of the deposition, and 
everything said in answer to it. It is 
quite possible that when we come to 
the answer something in it may be 
admissible for some _ purposes, and 
other things plainly not. It strikes 
me that the best way is to take 
question and answer subject to the’ 
objection and deal with it. hereafter | 
as to what is and what is not admis- 
sible. Should I take that course I/ 
should not by any means be intimat- 
ing in any way that what is said 


the case? 


in | 


the deed can be controlled or contra- | 


dicted by oral evidence given by Judge | 
Hanna in answer to the question. 

Mr. Whipple—I had argued on the | 
assumption that Your Honor had/' 
looked over the answer, and that, if'| 
Your Honor had not, that you would | 
examine it; and it had occurred to! 
mec, although I did not think to state | 
it when I was on my feet before, that | 
some parts of the answer, while they | 
are entirely immaterial, do not seri- 
ously violate any rule. I would sug-. 
gest that it has some advantages, if. 
Your Honor felt like dealing with this 
as we read it, to go along. Of course | 
there are advantages in taking the’! 
whole thing into the record and then. 
dealing with it later. I feel, and I' 
think perhaps Your Honor will feel | 
after you look it through more care- | 
fully, that the advantages of dealing | 
with the whole answer, in order that! 
it might help us in directing the | 
future course of the hearing, would | 
have outweighing advantages. The. 
hearing has been very, very much| 
prolonged, and I think every one must. 
feel, as Your Honor has expressed, | 
that a good deal has gone in that is | 
immaterial. I think if this could be| 
dealt with now, at least provisionally, 
it might have the advantage of short- | 
ening up a good deal the taking of. 
evidence which it must be sure will 
not have appreciable weight later. 
But 1 submit the entire matter to 
Your Honor’s judgment and we shall 
take it without exception or objec- 
mean, as to the method of 
dealing with the matter. 

The Master—I think you may read | 
the answer, Governor Bates, but by| 
permitting you to read it I do not) 
agree by any means that all this is | 
evidence. 


Mr. Bates—(Reading answer to in-| 


“The first of these conversations, 
took place at Mrs. Eddy’s home at 


nection 
church. There is no instrument creat- 
Let us see. what that. 


interests of the, 


nothing whatever.. 
/cumstances what 


that. 


It is as plain and palpable 


reference to certain objections | 


If I am to deal with the ques- | 
tion alone, how is it possible for me! 
to say that nothing called for by the 
a good deal— | 
could be material for any purpose in- 


_ tees; 


the | 


the jurisdiction of the directors and 


| She said that as an aid to protecting 


tent auxiliary to the Board of Direc- 


; tors established by said trust deed—” 
That would be an illus-| 
tration of what Governor Bates calls) 
an exception to the rule, but which [| 
, understand to be a part of the rule.) things | head ie. mind whee fi stated 
but it is not offered for any such thing | 
is offered, and counsel | 


The Master— Pause a minute. Which 
board? Perhaps I am getting a little 

Mr. Whipple—That is one of the 
the vague conception and the inac- 
curacy of Judge Hanna's memory. be- 
cause here for-the first time we hear 
of a Board of Trustees that has never 
been heard of before in this hearing 
that is, a Board of Trustees in con- 
with the building of the 


ing any such thing that we have ever 
had called to our attention, and ap- 
parently Judge Hanna is all mixed 
up about it, or else he has in mind 
something that he calls trustees that 
were not. 

Mr. Bates—I thought 
to shorten the rtcord. 
ramble on and never stop? 

Mr. Whipple—Well, that is not ram- 
bling on; that is pointing out the dif- 


vou. wanted 


-ficulty— 


The Master—I would not go into 
that now. Perhaps it is not worth 


while to stop on this at present, but 


the meaning there is not clear to me. 


What is meant by “which board was. 
to some extent auxiliary to the Board 
of Directors established by said Trust 
is apparently marked Exhibit 1. That 


Deed"? Is that clear to you? 


Mr. Bates—-I think he has reference, | 
‘although he calls 


it the “Deed”—I 
think he referred to another deed, or to 
another trust 
duced in evidence. 

The Master—lIs not going to be? 

Mr. Bates—I do not think we shall 


find it material, and this portion of. 


the answer we do not attach any 
special significahce to. 

The Master—I do not see how we 
can ever understand under those cir- 
was being talked 
about. 

Mr. Bates—Well, it is a matter. 
Your Honor, which we can clear up. 
I mean, we have the evidence and will 


| put it in, so that Your Honor will see. 


exactly what it refers to. 
The Master—If you 
necessary. 
Mr. Bates—We will put it in, if there 


think it is 


is any confusion in regard to it, and | 
is Exhibit A and Exhibit B. 


I think the statement as he makes it 


'leaves it rather confused. | 
Mr. Whipple—You think it is con-. 
fused? 
The Master—Mr. Thompson, do you 


Mr. Bates—Whry, I think so. 


same as the one you refer to. 

Mr. Whipple—Why do you ramble 
on talking about his confusion? |! 
have already said it, and you might 


assent to it. 
by me on behalf of Mr. Dittemore, but | 


I do not feel called upon to enter into | 


Mr. Bates—If you just simply talk 


about confusion, that is one thing; the. 
trouble is that you add confusion and 


make it worse confounded by ob- 


jecting. 
The answer has | 


The Master—lI think you may go on 
and read the answer. I merely called 
attention to the fact that those lines 
are not at all clear to me—what they 
mean. 

Mr. Bates (reading): 

—‘‘which board was to some extent 
auxiliary to the Board of Directors es- 


tablished by said Trust Deed, that she | 


wished as far as possible to avoid a 


began, a controversy arose between 
the said directors and the said trus- 
that 


forward the building of the church 
edifice; she said that she was advised 
by her counsel that. a law of Massa- 


zations or churches, prohibited 
conduct by such organizations of any- 
thing in the nature of ordinary busi-| 
ness, and that it was for this reason. 


| largely that she wished the said trust, 


established; also that she and the di-| 
rectors might thereby be relieved of 
the detail work necessarily connected 
with the publications of the move-| 
ment; that she wished especially in| 
establishing the new trust to protect | 
and preserve the literature of the 
movement in its purity and from ag-. 
gressive attempts by enemies of the 
movement to adulterate the literature 
by injecting into it thoughts and. 
teachings which would tend to becloud 
or destroy her teachings of Christian | 
Science and thereby create chaos and | 
confusion in the Christian Science. 
ranks as well as to misrepresent her | 
teachings to the outside world; that’ 
she also desired to prevent the future) 
misuse or wrongful appropriation of | 
the funds of the Church and Publish- 
ing Society by the officials thereof, as | 
had once been done; and that she de- 
sired to make a gift to The Mother 
Church of the Christian Science Jour- 
nal and all property connected there- 
with excepting the copyright. During 
the course of her remarks Mrs. Eddy 
referred several times to the contro- 
versy and breach between the Board 
of Directors and the former trustees 
of the Publishing Society and said that 
a recurrence of such a condition must 
be guarded against and prevented. 
She also repeatedly referred to the 
necessity for protecting the literature 
and to this end it must be kept within 


the First Members of The Mother 
Church as far as possible. She said 
that everything must be kept within 
the jurisdiction of the directors and 
the First Members as far as was pos- 
sible under the Massachusetts law. 


the literature in the way she wished. 
the directors of The Mother Church 


ments made at the time showing how; and executed and delivered. We are|:hat Judge Hanna, remembering aj| Pleasant View several days before | and the First Members must have the 


, 


) 


Why do you! 


which not been intro-. 


I think 
he refers to a trust which is not the 


this controversy had re-| 
sulted in an open breach between the 
two boards which caused much vexa-! 
tion, delay and expense in carrying 


Hampshire. 
was present and read the Deed of 
Trust which had been prepared by 
Said firm. At this time the aims and 
purposes of the Deed of Truat were 
again talked over. and Mrs. Eddy 
repeated substantially what ehe had 
Said on the previous occasion above 
mentioned. I do not reca!i that she 
said anything different from or in 
addition to what she had before said. 
other than this: That by-laws must be 
prepared and published in the Manual 
of The Mother Church setting forth 
her wishes and purposes with refer- 
ence to this trust.” 

The Master—No., 
Trust is referred to 
graph? No date is given there. 

Mr. Bates—Exhibit A of the plain- 
tiffs Bill in Equity. The deed under 
which the Publishing Society oper- 
ated——1898. 

The Master—At the beginning 
the answer the witness speaks of the 
Deed of Trust attached to the Bill in 
Equity marked Exhibit 1. Is there any 
Exhibit 1 annexed to the Bill in 
Equity? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, here it is. 

Mr. Withington—That is Exhibit 1 
to the deposition. 

Mr. Thompson—The Bill in Baquity 


what Deed of 
in the last para- 


Oo f 


came off the deposition. That contains 
both deeds, I think. 

Mr. Bates—You see I haven't the 
original here; Mr. Thompson has it. 

Mr. Thompson—Here it is. It fell 
off the deposition. 

Mr. Bates—That is what he had ref- 
erence to. It is the Bill in Equity 
filed by the— 

The Master—Well, the Bill 
Equity is all the witness 6ays 
marked Exhibit 1. Is fhat right? 

Mr. Bates—He says the Deed of 
Trust attached to the Bill in Equity 
is marked Exhibit 1. He means the 
Bill in Equity is marked Exhibit 1; 
there is where the point comes—it is 
the Deed of Trust. 

The Master—Then we come to the 
point that there is more than one 


in 
is 


Deed of Trust attached to the Bil} in 


Equity, don't we? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor, there 

The Master—How do we know 
which one he is talking about? 

Mr. Bates—I think it is identified 
by the previous question: 

“Did. you have any conversations 
with Mrs. Eddy prior to the making 
of said trust instrument dated Jan. 


| 25, 1898?” 


That is the fifteenth question, which 


immediately precedes this, and is the 


basis for the sixteenth question. That 
identifies the one to which he refers. 

The Master—Then when we come to 
the second paragraph of his answer: 
“IT was also present when the Deed 
of Trust marked Exhibit A in the bill 
in equity was executed by Mrs. Eddy.” 


Exhibit A is the Deed of Trust of Jan. 


25, 1898, which is the same one he 


was talking about before. 


Mr. Bates—There were two conver- 
sations, yes. He was present before, 
and also present when it was executed. 

The Master—Isn’t he talking about 


Ang ' two different deeds of trust? 
repetition thereof; she said that when. 
a movement to erect a church edifice 


Mr. Bates—The same one, as I un- 
derstand, Your Honor. 

The Master—The answer is rather 
strangely expressed if that is true. 

Mr. Bates—I think that Your Honor 
will— 

The Master—Perhaps you are right. 

Mr. Bates— —conclude he mast 
have been talking about the same one 


—there can’t be any question about 
that. 

chusetts relating to religious organi-_|§ 
the 
Deed of Trust, also present when the 


The Master—Yes. “I was present 
at a talk before the execution of the 


Deed of Trust was executed’’—that is 
the sense of it, is it? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master—Here are statements 
made, according to the witness, by 


Mrs. Eddy, at least in the first conver- 


sation to him in private, no one else 
present. I think I have already ex- 
cluded testimony to conversations un- 
der those circumstances, haven't I? 
Mr. Bates—-I did not understand 


that Your Honor had made any ruling 


as broad as that. There was one ques- 
tion came up in regard to a statement 
made by Mrs. Eddy long years after- 
ward, where there was no one present, 


made to a party, apparently not in any 


way connected with any special busi- 

ness, which Your Honor excluded. 
The Master—I think you are right. 
Mr. Whipple—Doesn’t the Manual 


provide, by Mrs. Eddy herself, that 
|she shall not be quoted orally? That 


is, what she wants said shall be from 
her writings. 


Mr. Bates—If you are willing to 
take as your guide in the adjustment 
of this case what Mrs. Eddy has said 
in writing we would not have any con- 
troversy here. 

Mr. Whipple—We have abided by 
the Manual much more strictly than 
either you or your clients, and we 
appear to Know more about it. 

The Master—Oh, do we get any 
farther by raising disputes of that 
kind? 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
what I referred to was the provision— 

The Master—Yes, I understand it, 
I think. 

Mr. Whipple—Under “Private Com- 
munications,” Section §&. 

The Master—I think I remember 
what you refer to. I think it would 
be better, with the consent of counsel, 
to postpone this ruligg until we have 
gone over the whole deposition. 

Mr. Whipple—I will be glad to do 
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Pee it 


e at this point 
| to have stricken 
at will make gel 
Suppose you do that, 
| briefly as you can. 
Beginning near the 
| Paragraph of the an- 
e long paragraph: 
eatedly referred to the 
otecting the literature 
f must be kept within 
9 the directors and the 
of The Mother Church 
Je. She said that every- 
ept within the jurisdic- 
rectors and the First 
"as was possible under 
ts law. She said that as 
ting the literature in 
s] ed, the directors of 
Hureh and the First 


ml 


have the power to ap- | 


the Christian Science 
| that she and eaid 
First Members must 
br and control over the 
publishing society that 
jd not properly and 
Aree their duty their 
‘derlared vacant.” 
“sentence is in accord 
f Trust, and the rest-- 
of it would be to con- 
1 of the Deed of Trust. 
mnection may | point 
“May I mark what 
ertainly. 

“You desire to strike 


vy 


of the first paragraph 


the words “she also 


d so Yorth? 
-] es. 
fo the end of the para- 


Yes, althonzh we do 
bject to what appears 
id; that is, that if they 


rant 


their effices micht 


That is, I should) 
ge that the words 
| “that in case they 


y and faithfully dis- 


their offices might | 


ant” be left in. 

‘And that she and said 
rst Members must have 
control,” and so forth, 
No, not.that. 
when you split the sen- | 
wee how you are going 


X fell. if you cannot 
Be it should all go out. 
art of it is coordinated 
sd. and the earlier part 
‘to it. 

is that all? 


Tf I may make an ob-. 


ward to that first, the 
y directors of The 
land the First Mem- 
fe power to appoint 
iristian Science peri- 
§ contradicted by the 
‘which existed at the 
that power was not 
; until years af- 
br given to the First 
lat it contradicts the 
"as the Trust Deed. 
se. “She also repeat- 
necessity for pro- 
pe and to this end 
hin the jurisdiction” 
| dicts the Manual. 
2 is an argument as 
le testimony; it is not 
ting it out. 
Well, it contradicts 
and also the Manual. 
hnection, may I cal! 
A st sentence of the 
; “That By-Laws 
‘and published in the 
other Church setting 
“and purposes with 
rust.’ That is why 
act that the Manual! 
tly contrary to 
fa Said was her in- 
Hinted out a!) that we 
ken out in that last 


* 
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et us see just how 
You contend that in 
Mf the answer stands, 
= you have in-. 
ken out’? 


Your Honor. 
ce no ground on 
itted, and we see 
for its exclusion in ' 
mctory to the terms) 
| itself, and if there 
m Of discretion in- 
"consider also the 
» tradictory to the) 
inal. Although 1' 
f part of it— 
WW, passing that for 
might go on to the 


‘ae 
ae 


"dado not admit, of 
OF, that it is contra- 
‘the Trust Deed or 
“Go not ask for any 
“iat upon the docu- 
a ready in the case. 
bState that there j: 

What is entirely 
Sverything that is 
“ama it is merely ex- | 
e you going to use 
| purpose of add- 

Geed that is no! 


ainly not. 
lat is mot express!) 
Bele 
Powe Claim that the 
@ fiver to the di 
wet Members under 
Meiude everything 
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© Otherwise. 1: 
ho as to how she 
im the deed to 
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n't by fonstriuc- 
the deed that |: 
e 
Four Honor, but 
re s the power of the 
Pa of Directors and 
aces by implica- 
SrVision that would 
£0 iMsist on an ap 
bor of any of thes 
- ghe mentioned 
oir ludes the lens 
f here—this is ex-, 
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and properly dis-— 


| hibit 


i is 


(on the bu iInCs.5, 


planatory, but it is not in addition to 
what is already stated in the deed. 
At least, that would be our contention. 
And inasmuch as we make that con- 
/ tention, and make it in. good faith, and 
I think shall ‘prevail on it, we have a 
‘right to have the facts which bear on 


‘it come before the full court, so that | 
when it comes to decide that question | 


it will have the facts before it, and say 
whether they have a bearing on jt or 
do not. I! understand, however, that 
that question is held in abeyance, and 
that we are to proceed at this time. 

| The Master-—-I want to get all the 
light I can on it. Now, you may go 
on to the next question. 

Mr. Bates (reading) — 

“17. Did you, prior to the time of 
| the execution of said trust instrument, 
dated January 25 (see Exhibit 1)”. 
| ‘The Master—Now there again. 


| Mr. Bates—Well, Exhibit 1 was this. 


exhibit, Your Honor, which included 
the whole bill. 

| The Master--What we understand as 
Exhibit A? 

. Mr. Bates—-No, Exhibit 1 included 
all the exhibits that are attached 
the bill, you see. It includes the bill 
also. 

| Mr. Whipple—The bill, too. 
| The Master—“Dated Jan. 25”—I 
suppose that means 1898. It does not 
say so. 
strument 
“hibit A? 
| Mr. Bates—That 
Honor. 

_ The Master—All right. 
Mr. Bates (reading interrogatory 


‘ ee 


which the bill calls Ex- 


is right, Your 


; 
; 


“ever have any conversation with Mrs. ' 


Eddy in reference to her plan and 
conception for the promotion and ex- 


tension of the religion of Christian) 


Science as taught by her?” 


The Master—That stands or falls by | 


the action on interrogatory 16. 

Mr. Bates (reading answer to inter- 
rogatory 17)— 

“Answer: Only as above stated. 

“18. If your answer to the previous 
interrogatory is in the affirmative. 
state fully the times and occasions 
of said talks with Mrs. Eddy and what 
she said to you in reference thereto. 

“Answer: 


ans wer. 
7.9. 


“~ 


If vour answer. to the second 


‘preceding interrogatory is in the af- 


firmative, and you have not already 
fully answered this question, state 
fully what, if anything, Mrs. Eddy 
said to you in reference to the num- 
ber of general branches of activity 
comprised in her conception and plan 
for the promotion and extension of 
the religion of Christian Science, as 
taught by her and what, if anything, 
she said as to the relationship of each 
activity toward the other activities, 
and what, if anything, she said as to 
the relationship of these activities 
toward The Mother Church. 

“Answer: I am not able to recall 
anything more than I have already 
stated. 

“90. What, if anything, did Mrs. 
Eddy say in reference to the relation- 
ship of the trustees of The Christian 
Science Publishing Society to the 
Christian Science Board of Directors” 

“Answer: In substance, what I have 
already stated. 

“921. What, if anything, did Mrs. 
Eddy say in reference to the relation- 
ship of the work of The Christian 
Science Publishing Society to The 
Mother Church? 

“Answer: Same answer as to 
question. 

“22. Did irs. 


last 


Za. Eddy at any time 
state to you her conception as to the 
relationship The Mother Church was 
to Lo Christian Science move- 
ment? 

“Answer: Not other than as above 

stated, so far as I can remember. 
If your answer to the previ- 
ous interrogatory is in the affirmative, 
state fully what she said in reference 
thereto. 

“Answer: I have already done so. 

“94. Prior to the execution of said 
trust instrument (see Exhibit 1), un- 
der what plan and by whom had the 
business of The 
Publishing Society been conducted?’ 
Now is there an objection to that? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor. 


he the 


wenn 
atts 


I 


cannot see that it makes any differ- 


ence who were conducting it. 

Mr. Bates—I think that it may be 
helpful, Your Honor, in one phase of 
the other answer to have that answer 
also. 

Mr. Whipple—To have it what? 

Mr. Bates—To have this answer also. 
It will help His Honor in coming toa 
decision to what Judge Hanna 
meant in his reference to the con- 
troversy between the directors and 
the trustees. 

The Master—-Is there 
somewhere a reference 
conduct of the publishing business? 

Mr. Bates—There has been some ref- 
erence in evidence, but I do not think 
any document bas been put tn. 

The Master-——I thought there was 
eome document here. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, there is; Ex- 
A. in the preamble of the deed 
of 1898. 

The Master 
true. 
Mr Exhibit A 

Tio Master—It is hard to hold 
everything there is in these documents 
in mind at once. It seems to me at 
present -of course, I have got to hear 
Mr. Whipple about it—that it may be 
proper to explain in connection with 
Deed of Trust something about 
husiness heretofore conducted 
Christian Science Publishing 


as 


in the 


Oh. yes, certainly that 


tates 


that 
“the 
ny said 
Society.” 
Mr. Whipple--Your Honor will in- 
dulce me a moment. I must confess 
| do not know just what Your Honor 
ian referring to. 
The Master 
Exhihit A 
Mr. Whipple 
The Master 
the “be it known,” 


—-Let me state, then. 


| have that. 
paragraph 1, after 
the introductory 


/paragraph, provides: 


“| ‘Trustees shall hold and man- 
clusively for the purpose of carrying 
which has been here- 
by The Christian 


tofore conducted 


Science Publishing Society, in promot-ithe letter and the by-law itself. 


to! 


That is in fact the trust in- | 


I can make no further, 


Christian Science. 


deed | 
to the prior. 


| 
|ace property and property rights ex- | 
‘ter, either on the day of its date or the 


‘ing the interests of Christian Sci- 


ence;”’ 


; 


Now, that refers us back to the intro- | 
ductory paragraph which I skipped, | 
and you will find in there a good deal | 
about The Christian Science Publish- | 


ing Society. . 
Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor—- 
but this question does not bring out 
anything with regard to that except 
the manner in which it had been 
composed, 
whom had the business of The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society been 
conducted?” It seems to us it does 
not make any difference as to the 
plan under which it has been con- 
ducted. But in another aspect, if 
Your Honor please, we regard 
question as. of some importance, be- 
cause the answer is that it had been 
conducted—-and we understand it 
be a fact—by the directors of The 
-Mother Church, because they consti- 
tuted a majority of the directors of 
the corporation known as the Pub- 
lishing Society. The fact that Mrs. 
Eddy having it conducted by the di- 
rectors under another name, took 
entirely out of their hands and did 


carries a good deal of significance. 
The Master—Isn’t that rather 


an 


drawn? 

Mr. Whipple—It really is, if Your 
‘Honor please. I was explaining why 
|we were inclined not to object very 
strenuously to its being admitted, be- 
cause we thought it was in our favor 
‘in that respect. 
The ‘Master—You 
‘then. I think it 
‘that I may desire to admit that. 

Mr. Bates: (reading answer 
interrogatory 24) 

“Answer: By the Directors of The 
Mother Church and the First or 
Executive Members thereof, and under 
an unincorporated society called the 
Christian Science Publishing Socicty 
which was controlled entirely by the 
Board of Directors of The Mother 
Church and the First*or Executive 
Members, all being at that time under 
the personal direction of Mrs. Eddy. 
There was appointed by The Mother 
Church authorities or Mrs. Eddy a 
person who was called ‘manager’ of 
the Publishing Society. 

“2o.- Were you familiar with the 
handwriting of Mary Baker Eddy and 
did you ever see her write? 

“Answer: I was familiar with Mrs. 
Eddy’s handwriting, but I have no dis- 
tinct recollection of ever having seen 
her write. 

“26. Attached thereto and marked 
Exhibit 4 a copy of what purports 
to be a letter written by Marv Baker 
Eddy over the signature M. B. Eddy, 
dated Jan. 17, 1898.” 

Mr. Bates—-These three questions, 
Your Honor, come together before any 
answer. 


on” 
=m | 


may read that, 
probable enough 


is 


to 


is 


Attached hereto and marked 
Exhibit 5 is a copy of what purports 
to be a letter written by Mary Baker 
Eddy over the signature M. B. Eddy, 
dated Jan. 18, 1895. 

“28. What became of these original 
letters? (Exhibits 4 and 5.) 
The originals 
sent by me somewhat 
over two years ago to the directors 
of The Mothér Church, The First 
Church of. Christ, Scientist, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, at their request. 

“29. Were these letters’— 

Mr. Whipple—Haven’t those 
been admitted in evidence? 

Mr. Bates—They are both 
dence. 

The Master-——If we have them al- 
ready in evidence you need not spend 
much time about them now, I suppose. 
Go on 

Mr. 


sad A, 


“Answer: of these 


letters were 


hoth 


in evi- 


Zates (reading) 
Were those 

marked Exhibits 4 and 5, 
you from Mrs. Eddy, and 
They 
the 


copies 
by 


letters, 
received 
if so. when? 


“Answer: were and, as I re- 
member, on day following their 
date. It is possible they may have 
been received the same day, but I am 
not sure 

“20. To what. do said letters re- 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
we think the letters themselves would 
show that. 

The Master—-Is the 
importance? 

Mr. Whipple—None whatever, 
judge. The next one may be. 

Mr. Bates (reading answer 
terrogatory 390) 

“Answer: They relate to the Deed of 
Trust prepared by Mrs. Eddy herself 
to which she refers in her letters’—- 

The Master-——!I suppose he means in 
ithe letters just previous? 

Mr Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master-—The letters. Very good. 
Mr. Bates (reading remainder of an- 
iswer to interrogatory 30)— 

| “as ‘a woman's document.’ 
'dated Jan. 15, 1898. 

“S31. Do they relate to an amend- 
ment to a by-law of The Mother 
Church, which originally provided that 
‘No Board Trustees shall ever he 
formed by or between the members of 
this «church, or shall exist. in The 
Mother Church,’ and which was 
amended by adding thereafter the 
words ‘Except the trusteeship be con- 
stituted by the Pastor Emeritus’?’ 

Do you object to that, Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—It does not seem to 
me that it adds anything 

Mr. Bate: 
terrogatory 31) 

“Answer: The first of said 
related to such an amendment 
by-law, but the last only 

The Master 
for themselves. 
ed nothing in 

Mr. Bates (reading) 

“99 Attached to these interroga- 
tories as Exhibit 6 is an extract from 
The Christian Science Journal of Oc 
tober, 1895, containing an extract from 
a letter from Mrs. Eddy to the editor 
of the Journal. Did you receive the 


answer of any 
I 


to in- 


sates 


|) ee 


ane 


(reading answer to jin- 
letters 
of the 


indirectly.” 


The witness has add- 
all these last answers. 


'Jetter from Mrs. Eddy, of which this. 


is an extract? If so, state when and 
the circumstances. 
“Answer: I did receive such a let- 


day following. I do not recall the cir- 


‘cumstances other than as related by 
The | being published on Jan. 25, 1898, ori 


2 
‘ 
‘ 


“Under what plan and by | 


the | 


to | 


it 
not allow the dfrectors to be repre-.| 


sented on the new Board of Trustees, 


argument on what conclusion is to be! 


The letters must speak | 


|Manual.” 

The Master—Have we had that? 

Mr. Bates—I had a copy, with the 
number of the exhibit marked. 

The Master—Go on if you are not 
‘prepared to answer now. I did not 
_know but what it had already gone in 
evidence. 
| Your Honor. 

The Master—If it is already in I 


much remark. Go on. 
Mr. Bates (reading)— 
“33. Have you in your possession 


original of said letter. 


“Answer: I have not the original 
of this letter in my possession and am 
not aware that I have ever had it 
since ~leaving Boston. It may 
among the letters in the possession 
of the directors of The Mother Church. 

“34. Are you familiar’ with the 
Church Manual of The Mother Church? 

“Answer: 
the Church 
/Church. 

“35. Is the extract from a letter in 
Miscellaneous Writings, by 
| Baker Eddy, printed on the page fol- 
lowing the title page of the Chure 


Manual 


‘of which is marked Exhibit 6, and if 


so how did it come to be printed in |@ 


the Manual?” 
Mr. Whipple—We must 


! F 
|by-law was for publication in the were they first published at a later care to have us indicate those to which 


‘period of time? 


’ 


suppose you can pass over this without | 
: puts the date right. 


{ ‘Mr. Bates—I think it is already in, | 


“Answer: Only the Christian Sci-- 
ence Sentinel (then called the Weekly) | 
was published prior to that date, its. 


first issue being Sept. 1, 1898.” 
Mr. Bates—Your Honor will see that 


in that answer he corrects what was. 


evidently an inadvertence. It is in 


answer to the forticth question. 


Mr. Whipple—I do not see how it. 


was published before the Trust Deed. 
Mr. Bates—Well, it was not. He 
he 


Mr. Whipple—Well, 


Christian Science Sentinel was pub- 


the original of this letter, and if not, | lished at the date of the deed. 


| state if you know what became of the | 


Mr. Bates—I called attention to the 


‘fact that that was undoubtedly an in- 
advertence on his part and that the 
correct statement is made in the an- 


be | 


I am fairly familiar with | 
of The Mother|*~* ° 


} 
i 
; 


Mary. 


} 
' 


object to'| 


swer to 41. 


Mr. Whipple—No, I should think his 


answer to 41 was not correct. He 
was asked, “Were the Christian Sci- 
ence Sentinel” and the other -papers 
“published on Jan. 25, 1898?” 
“Only the Christian Science Sentinel 
was published prior to that date, 
its first. issue being Sept. 1, 1898.” 
How can Sept. 1, 1898, be prior to 
Jan. 25, 1898? 

Mr. Bates—We will not argue that. 
It cannot be. That is, it is perfectly 


“Manual taken from this letter, a copy @Vident that is what he wanted to say. dates in greater or less degree from 
evi- 


Mr. Whipple—lIt is perfectly 
ent that it is a mistake, isn’t it?, 
Mr. Bates—That is what I say. 


Mr. Whipple—You said that his 


that and insist upon our objection, |°ther answer was correct, and this 
The Master—You have got the let- 


ter in. 


Mr. Bates—-And the ManuaFf is in, 
Your Honor, and that is the statement. 


to which reference is made (handing 
Manual to the master). 

The 
ness to tell us whether 
from that letter or not? 
responds word for word? 

Mr. Bates—I don't think there 
anything to show where it comes from. 


it 


, 


Master—Do we need the wit-, 
is taken) was 
i 3% Cores. 


18 | 


At any rate he identifies it as having 


come from Mrs. Eddy to him. 

The Master—Is it: worth while to 
spend time on that objection, Mr. 
Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor. 

The Master—Go on. 

Mr. Bates (reading answer to 
terrogatory 35)— 

“Answer: It was so taken, but I 
cannot say that I know why it was 
printed in the Manual. 

“36. Prior to Jan. 25, 1898, had there 
been any difficulty in the Christian 
science movement in regard to spuri- 
ous literature, or literature issued 
from unauthorized sources? 

“Answer: Ever since my connection 
with the Christian Science movement 
there has been more or less difficulty 
with unauthorized and spurious liter- 
ature. 


on” 
wi. 


If vour answer to the .previous 
in the affirmative, 


is 


interrogatory 


state fully said difficulty with respect 


to spurious or unauthorized literature. 

“Answer: In a general way, there 
has been difficulty in keeping the lit- 
erature issued by the Publishing So- 
ciety clearly within the teachings of 
Christian Science as given to the 
world by Mrs. Eddy. Much claiming 
to be Christian Science, but which is 
not Christian Science at all, has been 
published by various publishers over 
the country, without the knowledge or 
consent of Mrs. Eddy or any of the 
authorities of The Mother Church or 
of The Christidn Science Publishing 
Society. This is still true. There has 
also been much complaint on the part 
of Christian Scientists themselves that 
many things published of late vears 
in Our authorized periodicals are-not 
in accordance with the teachings of 
Mrs. Kkddy. 

“38. Did you shortly prior to Jan. 
25, 1898, have any conversation with 
Mrs. Eddy with respect to spurious 
or unauthorized literature? 

“Answer: -Mrs. Eddy has said so 
much on this subject that I cannot 
now recall any specific things. If ad- 
missible, | can only say that she al- 
most constantly admonished those 
having charge of the Christian Science 
literature to guard and protect it 
against the spurious and imitative. 

“39. If your answer to the previous 
interrogatory in the 


HF 


1S 


please. 


was not. 

Mr. Bates—-I said that the last part 
of his answer gives the correct date. 

Mr. Whipple-—Pardon me, that was 
not what you said. 

The Master—Fortunately, you do 
not depend upon Judge Hanna to 
show what the true state of things 


Mr. Bates—Not on this matter. 


The Master—Regarding this publi-| 


cation—on that matter. 

Mr. Bates (reading)— 

“42. During the period that you 
were editor of The Christian Science 


Journal, state the relationship of The 


Church of Christ, 
in- | ton, Massachusetts. 


relationship was that the Publishing | 


Christian Science Publishing Society 
to The Mother Church, The First 
Scientist, in Bos- 
“Answer: My understanding of the 
Society was under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Board of Directors of 
The Mother Church, the First or Ex- 
ecutive Members thereof, and of Mrs. 
Eddy herself. This understanding was 
acquiesced in, so far as I am aware, 
by all interested.” 

Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your Honor 
please, we object, of course, to that 
answer. Plainly the latter part is not 
responsive and the earlier part, his 
understanding, is not of the slightest 
consequence of what the relationship 
was. It was an opinion and an in- 
ference. 

The Master—I do not carry in my 
mind the exact period during which he 
was editor of the Journal. What was 
that? He stated it, but I did not carry 
it along. 

Mr. Whipple—I am not sure that he 
has stated it. 

Mr. Bates—From September, 1892, 


until 1902, 10 years, when he went on |: 


to the Board of Lectureship. That is 
in the answer to the sixth interroga- 
tory. 

Mr. 
understanding 
was—”’ 

The Master—If he had left it there 
I should exclude it; 
understanding was acquiesced in. 

Mr. Whipple—‘So far as I am aware 
he was not asked that, if Your Honor 
He was not asked as to acqui- 
escence in the understanding. He was 
not a trustee of the Publishing Soeiety 
at all, Your Honor will notice. He was 
an editor or an employee of the Pub- 
lishing Society. 

The Master-—Well, you are nearly 
through, you may complete it. 

[Mr. Bates continued the reading of 
the deposition, as follows: ] 

“43. State any further facts within 
your knowledge not already testified 
to by you in these 


Whipple—His answer is, “My 
of the relationship 


'bearing on the relationship between 


affirmative, | 


state what Mrs. Eddy said in reference 


to spurious or unauthorized 
ture.” 

Mr. Bates—That is objected to, and, 
I presume, withdrawn, Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple-—Yes. 

Mr. Bates—(reading answer to 


terrogatory 39) 


in- 


“Answer: I cannot 
definite answer than the previous one. 
“40, 


‘itera-| ract or facts unless it be that, until 


ferred to in previous answers. 


The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety and The Mother Church. 
“Answer. I know of no additional 


recently, there was complete harmony 
between said Publishing Society and 
The Mother Church, after the aboli- 
tion of the first Board of Trustees re- 
What 


I mean to say is, that after the crea- 


give any more. 


What were the regular period- | 


icals of the Christian Science Church, 
at the time the Trust Deed, of which | 


Exhibit 1 contains a copy, was made? 
“Answer: The Christian Science 
Journal and the 


Sentinel, were the only 


Christian Science | 
periodicals | 


‘then published by The Christian Sci- | 


ence Publishing Society.” 
Mr. Bates 


tion of the trust by the Trust Deed of 
January 25, 1898, there was such har- 
mony until the recent controversy 
arose.” 

Mr. Thompson—Now, in regard 
the cross-interrogatories, IT think Mr. 
Demond will take care of that 

The Master—lI don't 
Say. 


Mr. Thompson—wWe filed a number 


of cross-interrogatories, and I think 


Il might say in passing, | 


Your Honor, that Judge Hanna makes | 


an error there. 
Sentinel was not 
time. 

The 
unfortunate 


isn't 
as 


Master— Well, 


inasmuch Exhibit 


it a little | 
1| think it. better to deal with these an- 


The Christian Science | 
in existence at that. 


| 


it is customary for the person who 
filed them to read them. In this in- 
stance Mr. Demond, who is associated 
with us, or I am associated with him, 
will take care of it. 
Mr. Whipple—Does 


Your Honor 


contains copies of two deeds, one dated: swers now? The cross-interrogatories 
in 1898 and the other dated in 1892, he do not concern Us very much, although 


didn’t tell us which one he refers to? 
Mr. Bates 


Yes, Your Honor, except | 


his whole testimony has been in re-| 
gard to the Trust Deed of the Publish-| suppose? 
ing Society, which was the 1898 deed. | 
That is, it is unfortunate he does not. 


identify it 
hand, there can be no question of con- 


in regard to that one Trust Deed. 


} 


confusion, such as it is, arose from the | 


fact that there was attached to the in- 
terrogatory a copy of the bill, and the 
bill contained a copy of the exhibits. 


we have objected to them. 
The Master—-There are some cross- 
interrogatories proposed by you, I 


Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor. 


The Master—The only party who 


better, but, on the other! cross-examined was Mr. Dittemore? 


Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor. | 


fusion. because his whole téstimony is | think I must withdraw what I stated, 
The | 


because I think some of the cross- 
interrogatories bear upon Mr. Ditte- 
more’s defense in our case. I do not 


think that I should state broadly that 


The copy of the bill was marked Ex-| 


hibit 
exhibits. 

The Master—Oh, I see how it came 
about. It makes it difficult to follow. 


i and it contained copies of the | 


they had to do entirely with Mr. Ditte- 

more’s case. 
Mr. Bates 

several of 


objected 
assume 


to 
you 


have 
so I 


You 
them, 


thought they had something to do with 


Mr. Bates—-I agree with Your Honor. | 
be a logical reason. 


(Reading: ) 

“41. Were the 
Sentinel, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Der Herold der Christian Science; 


and Le Héraut de Christian Science 


Christian Science | 
‘have undertaken 


your case. 
Mr. Whipple-—-That would seem to 


long as [I 
the whole 


think as 
to hear 


The Master-—lI 


‘deposition before finally ruling I will 
‘hear the cross-interrogatories., 


Honor 


Mr. Whipple—Would Your 


‘ 
r 


Says the 


He said, | 


but he says his! 


interrogatories | 


to; 


get what you) 


and Health with Key to the Serip- 
tures. Miscellancous Writings. First 
Church of Christ. Scientist. and Mis- 
ctllany. Unity of Good and Other Wri-- 
ings. Christian Healing and Otber 
Writings, Christian Science Hymnal, 
Christ and Christmas. the Church 
'Manual, Concordance to Science and 
Health, Concordance to Mrs. Eddy's 
_ Published Writings Other than Science 
and Heaith. As to the various pam 
phiets and other miscellaneous pad- 
lications of the Publishing Soctetr, I 
am not now able to recall them. Mra. 
filed by the defendant. John V. Ditte- Eddy’s books were published by the 

_Publishing Society after the death of 


more— : = 
The Master—I will do the best 1| Allison V. Stewart 
| “X-Int. 10. Referring to Direct Ints. 


can to follow them as he reads it. c 

Mr. Whipple—I won't trouble Your 15 and 16, did not Mrs. Eddy state to 
Honor; If will point out when he reads You in substance that her purpose in 
the one that is objected to. ‘establishing The Christian Science 

{[Mr. Demond proceeds to read the Publishing Society was primarily to 
cross-interrogatories. as follows: ] ‘publish The Christian Science Journal 
| “X-Int. 1. ° Please state as nearly as and, secondarily. various tracts writ- 
you can remember during what period |e” by her or her adherents™” 

it was that you had any persona! Mr. Whipple—Objection waived 
knowledge of the affairs of The “Answer: I do not recall that Mrs. 
‘Mother Church in Boston, or of the | Eddy made such a statement in s0 
relations between the CHristtan Sci-| many words, but I feel sure that what 
ence Board of Directors and the trus- , she did say in the course of the entire 
'tees of The Christian Science Pub-/| conversation would bear such a con- 
| lishing Society. 'Struction, or raise such an implica- 
| “Answer: My knowledge of the af- | ton. 

“X-Int. 11 


fairs of The Mother Church in Boston | | Please state what, as a 
matter of fact. the Christian Science 


| Board of Directors did do during the 
period when you had persona! know!- 
edge thereof in reference to supervis- 
-ing the work of The Christian Science 
| Publishing Society, determining wha’ 
_publications it should publish, and 
selecting editors and managers of said 
society, and with reference to the 
selection or service of the other em- 
ployees of said society.” 


we have objected? 

The Master—If you desire, certainly. 

Mr. Whipple—I mean, if we indicate 
it once for all? 

The Master—If it is equally con- 
venient to you I should like to have 
them called to my attention when they 
/are read. If there is no objection, go 
on, Mr. Demond. 

Mr. Whipple—I will hand to Your 
Honor a copy of our objections. 

The Master—Very well. 

Mr. Demond—C'ross-interrogatories 


the time I became the editor of The 
Christian Science Journal in Septem- 
ber, 1893. In such capacity I was 
|brought more or less in contact with 
the affairs of the Publishing Society 
as said society was conducted prior 
to the trust established Jan. 25, 1898. 
After that, in my editorial capacity, | 
I was in constant relations with the | 
'Publishing Society under the new! 
‘trust until I retired from the editor. | Mr. Whipple—We insist upon our 
‘ship, in 1902. Since that time my re- | objection there, largely because the 
| lations have not been other than those | @"swer is not responsive. In other 
‘of the average Christian Science words, it states a conclusion and does 
| ities not state a fact. 

| “X-Int. During how long a time; Mr. Demond-—I haven't read the 
iafter Jan. 25, 1898, ‘answer myself. The question. of 


| the date of the) | : 
‘deed referred to in Direct Int. 9, did | COUrse, relates directly to this issue 
: practical construction that 


you have any personal knowledge of of actual 
‘the actual relations betwe-~ the Chris- | 4s been very largely gone into on this 
‘tian Science Board of Directors and, ‘rial. 3 
| the trustees of The Christian Science} Mr. Whipple—This part of the an- 
| Publishing Society in their official) SW*T ¥® do not object to: 
| capacities? | “So far as I recall during al! the 
| “Answer: My active relations | time of my connection with the pub- 
‘ceased when I retired from the ed-'lications the directors selected the 
itorship at the close of June, 1902.” | editors of the periodicals.” 
Mr. Demond—Cross-interrogatory 3.!| Next, about their general super- 
Mr. Whipple objects to this: | vision, is a matter of opinion and con- 
“X-Int. 3. Please state in general | clusion and not a statement of a fact. 
terms the extent of your familiarity; Omitting that, the remainder of the 
with the affairs of The Mother Church | answer is not objected to, if you wil! 
in Boston from Jan. 25, 1898, down to|Omit simply what I indicated, the 
the time when you ceased to have per- | words as to general supervision. 
sonal knowledge thereof.” | Mr. Demond—Shall I read the en- 


Mr. Demond—Do you press that ob-| tire answer, Your Honor? 
jection, Mr. Whipple? The Master—One moment. I do not 


Mr. Whipple—No. see now that we ought to strike that 
“Answer: I have answered this/| 0Ut of the answer—those words by 
question as fully as I can in my an-/| themselves. If the answer goes in? in 
swers on direct examination. other words, I think the whole of it 
“X-Int. 4. Please state with how! Detter go in. 
many of the individual members of) Mr. Whipple—Then I should like to 
the Christian Science Board of Di-| ave it excluded. 
rectors from time to time. and of the! The Master—The difficulty arises, 
individual members of the Board of | does it not, from the question, What 
Trustees of the Christian Science|2re you going to mean by “general 
Publishing Society from time to time, SUPervision”? The term is so indefi- 
vou were personally acquainted dur-. nite and capable of so many different 
meanings. 


‘ing the period Jan. 25, 1898, down to| tg Sens 
the time when you left Boston, and, Mr. Whipple—That is the objection 
that we make to it. 


give their names as nearly as you can | 
sanmanan tian The Master—It does not strike me 
s that— 


harciotedk Mr. Whipple—Of course we concede, 
and always have conceded, or. rather. 
I should say asserted, that as the rep- 
_resentatives of the beneficiaries of this 
trust in a financial sense the directors 
of The Mother Church are interested 
in the administration of the trust and 
had a right to see that it was prop- 
erly conducted. We do not call that 
|a supervision. In one sense it might 
| be. Every beneficiary of a trust has 
/certain rights’ with regard to the 
trust which must be regarded. If that 
iSociety from Jan. 25, 1898, down eae tgP pene cates to ae a 
the time when you left Boston. memnet it 3 
“Answer: In my position as editor| The Master—I thought so. 
my relations were necessarily close; Mr, Whipple—But if it is meant 
with the Publishing Society. _ |that the authority which the Trust 
X-Int. 6. How long did you live in| peed gave to the trustees was to be 
| Boston - and when did you leave ysurped by somebody else, that sor: 
| Boston: of supervision they never had and 
| “Answer: I lived in Boston from; never were entitled to, and it was 
| September, 1893, to June, 1902. I left never conceded to them. 
fois ec llgy September, 1902, per-| the Master—I do no‘ think this 
| “X-Int. 7. Referring to Article hoes ong pp lh 6. tne ee 
| Sect. 5, of the By-Laws, which reads: | yy, Hemond—_The objection would 


ese see eee Science Bret of seem to relate to the weight rather 
bers S shail consist of five mem-| than the admissibility of that answer. 


») 


During the time men- | 
tioned, to the best of my recollection, | 
I was personally acquainted with Ira 
O. Knapp, William B. Johnson, Stephen 


A. Chase and Joseph Armstrong of 
ithe Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors, and also Archibald McLellan. 
Of the trustees, I was personally ac- 
quainted with Edward P. Bates, James 
A. Neal, William P. McKenzie, Thomas 
W. Hatten, and Joseph B. Clark. 
“X-Int. 5. Please state how close 
your familiarity was with the affairs 
of the Christian Science Publishing 


They shall fill a vacancy oc- | 4 

- | The Master—You may go on. I ad- 
curring on that board after the can- | mit it. I decline to strike it out at 
\didate is approved by the Pastor’ present. ¥% 
Emeritus. A majority vote or the re-; “angwer: ‘So far as I recall durine 
iad . ‘ -~ “Gh 2 . ~ + 
feces gee meng n -, pre 4 all the time of my connection with 
wort ie Sinciaintiaies of neg an wh the publications the directors selected 
those with Mre.. Rady: ' |the editors of the periodicals and had 


} 

| eneral supervisid 

| “Please state as nearly as you*can Pe — Pager: Red the ateir 
at what time said by-law in it |of the Publishing Society. My best 
| aban rehire effect y ts present |recollection is that the trustees se- 
| : lected the immediate employees of the 


cont theme whee dite See the | Publishing Society, including its man- 
| Xe S yaw took €l-| ager. I recall no instances in which 


bysates ne posapeecce! ren oe prs | the mvacters censored the editorials 
'way, I may say that my recollection |) _aennanag tn araebim te the publica- 
Ps tions; that was left to the editors. 
is that this by-law became operative | 
prior to or in 1903. “X-Iat. 12. Is it not a fact that dur- 
“X-Int. 8. State as nearly as you|!98 the period covered by your per- 
can the history of Art. 1, Sec. 5 of the | S0nal knowledge, the Christian Science 
By-Laws, with especial reference to Bard of Directors exercised supervi- 
the different forms, if any, that it as-|S!0m over The Christian Science Pub- 
sumed before it assumed its present] lishing Society trustees in respect of 
oon |determining what publications it 
“Answer: .Should publish, selecting the editors 
that history. jand managers of said society, and de- 
“X-Int. 9. Please state, so far as| termining the selection and service of 
your memory serves you, what were / the other employees of said society, or 
the newspapers, periodicals, books, their retention in office?” 
pamphlets, or other publications pub-| Mr. Whipple—We object to the ques- 
lished by The Christian Science Pub-| tion. 
lishing Society after the execution ang; Mr. Demond—This question becomes 
delivery of the deed of Jan. 25, 1898,| specific as to what is meant by su- 
referred to in Direct Int. 9.” | pervision. 
The Master—That is objected to. | The Master—I am unable to see 
Mr. Whipple—We waive our objec-| that, Mr. Demond. 
tion. Mr. Demond—It specifies. 
Mr. Demond—You waive your ob- The Master—You leave out general 
jection? supervision and you say “exercised 
Mr. Whipple—Yes. supervision.” It is certainly no more 
“Answer: The Christian Science | definite. 
Journal, the Christian Science Senti- Mr. Demond—Exercised supervision 
nel, The Christian. Science Quarterly. | in respect to certain specified subjects, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Der}; Your Honor. 
Herold der Christian Science, Le He- The Master—And he answers that 
raut de Christian Science, have been/| they did exercise the general super- 
published by the Publishing Society | vision mentioned. but you did not ask 


I am not able to recall 


since the date mentioned; also Science} him about genefal supervision. 1 
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! 
You may go on. Mr. Demond—The answer is, he’ 1 | 
has no recollection. I do not see why or First or Executive Members or some! Please answer this question yes or | a 


thereof and sub-| 
mitted to her for her approval or) 


mination. 

to the first part of the 
@ say the directors of 
rch did exercise the 
on mentioned; but as 
i within the lat- 


ee 


tion, I am not now 


pecific instances. 
During the period of 
} personal knowledge 
ym ever made by any 
of The Christian Sci- 
Society to such super- 
irs of said society as 
ed was during said 
by the Christian 
rectors?” 


" 

+ 

ay 
Ps 


“We insist upon our 


‘As you have testi- 
‘I shall admit. 


e whatever, within my 


. persona! knowledge 


8 a matter of fact a 
. and acquiescence 
; of the Christian’ 
f Directors, the trus- 
ristian Science Pub-, 


and the members o 
irch, in reference to 


2en the Christian | 


of Directors and the 
ublishing Society? 
re was. 


During the period of. 
personal knowledge, 
hether any trustee of) 
pociety ever to your. 
ed to such degree of 


the directors of the 
society as you have 


during said period.” 
there we must insist | 


a. . 


‘dont think it adds 


nothing specific 


I find myself in 
r Honor on that. 
ever, I shall ad- 


r to my knowledge. 


uring the period of 


personal knowledge, 
) your knowledge any 
the trustees. of The 
2 Publishing Society, 
. and the Christian 
‘Directors, or any of 
the interpretation of 
4 as refer to the 
the Board of Direc- 
istees, or define the 
the directors and 
nce to the affairs 
Society? 
e was not. 
as there, so far as 
bes, ever an instance 
1919, of action by the 
} Board of Directors 
mcy or vacancies in 
f The Christian Sci- 
Society, or otherwise 
emove one of said 
© was not.” 
us there to your per- 
‘ever prior to March 
ce of the dismissal 
the Board of Direc- 
ty vote of the Board 
re was not. 
you know of any in- 
t. Eddy dismissed a 
Board of Directors, 
thout a hearing? If 
at and when said in- 


low of no such in- 
it not a fact that in 
| n to you of the 
irector, the director 
en notice and an op- 


originally denominated 


: 
) 
' 


: 


that can’t be omitted. 
The Master—-Twenty-three omitted 


by consent. 
Mr. Demond — Cross-interrogatory 


24: 


Eddy never said that her purpose in 


selecting different individuals for said_ 
Mrs. Eddy suggested and originated 


two offices was in pursuance of a plan 


to make the trustees of the Publishing | 
Society independent of the supervision | 
the Christian Science Board of, 


of 
Ditectors?” 


Mr. Whipple—I think, if you do not | 


mind, let that stand. 
Mr. Demond—(reading 
cross-interrogatory)— 


“I never heard her say anything | 


on the subject that I remember of, in 
any specific way. 


thing to that effect, was in the 


it 


examination. 

“X-Int. 25. Did Mrs. Eddy in your 
hearing ever state in substance that 
it was her purpose to subordinate the 
Publishing Society Trustees to the 
control of the Christian Science Board 
of Directors? 

“Answer: She never did, unless as 
tated in my direct examination. 

“X-Int. 26. Referring to the persons 
‘First Mem- 
bers,’ and afterward ‘Executive Mem- 
bers,’ of The Mother Church, please 


> 


state how many persons constituted | 


said First Members, and if the num- 
ber was changed from time to time, 
state the number of persons who from 


time to time constituted said body | 
: | stance of all such papers. 


known as First Members? 

“Answer: I do not recat] the 
changes made in the number of First 
Members, although there were some 
changes. My best recollection is that 
during the time I was a member there 
were 40. 

“X-Int. 27. Who, if you know, se- 
lected the persons who filled from 
time to time the office of First Mem- 
bers of said Church? : 

“Answer: My understanding was 
that they were selected by Mrs. Eddy 
through the directors of The Mother 
Church.” : 

Mr. Whipple—Doesn’t 


the record 


which we have before us now of the'§ 


proceedings contradict that? 


Mr. Thompson—I don't feel sure| 
I don't|one of the original members—and I 


that it does; I don’t know. 


“Referring to the preceding cross-— 
interrogatory, is it not true that Mrs. 


answer to '§ 


If she did say any-| 


, TA | ; . t a t ed i n 
| i. neriod of | interviews I had with her as s | 
ring Pp 'my answers to questions in the direct | 


individual member 


otherwise. 


“X-Int. 36. 


originate with any person except Mrs. 
Eddy? 
“Answer: 


all by-laws, leaving the actual prepa- 


stated in my last answer. 
“X-Int. 37. 


by-law, so far as you can remember, 


officia] bodies, and if so, by whom? 
“Answer: Nothing of this kind ever 

occurred within my knowledge. 
“X-Int. 38. During the period of 

which you have knowledge, what, if 


-anything, was actually done in ref- 


‘erence to by-laws aside from what! aad cage | 
Mrs. Eddy herself did in reference to| Plaintiff trustees of the Publishing 


the same? 
“Answer: 
in the previous answers. 
“>-int. 39. 
organization of The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Boston, in Sep- 


tember, 1892, were any papers drawn | 


in connection with or as part of said 
organization? If so, please annex the 
originals if you have them or copies 


if you have not the originals, or, if | 
you have neither copies nor originals, | 


_please state,from your memory as 


well as you can what 


“Answer: I have no recollection of 
any such papers. 
“X-Int. 40. At the time of the or- 


ganization of said Church, were any | 
agreements made in writing concern-| 
‘ to be) 
Eddy ?} 
Please answer this question yes or no. | 


ing tenets, rules, or by-laws 
thereafter prepared by Mrs. 

“Answer: I know of none such.” 

Mr. Whipple—Do you 
answers, where he says he doesn't 
know—that the questions 
printed? 

Mr. Thompson—I think on the 
whole it is just as well. A great deal 


has been said about it. 


| Mr. Whipple—Very well. 


The Master—Possibly the fact that 


‘think we have much evidence on how | understand this witness to have been 
/one—am I right?— 


they were picked out. 


Mr. Whipple—I think there is a 


. er, 


He was a very 


aos 


Thompson 


provision that they must be elected by | prominent member of the Church. 
| The Master— —had no recollection 


: 
: 


' 


; 
: 


; 
’ 


ird, either formally. 


n charges preferred 
Mo you press your 
‘ ernor Bates? 


w, in view of the an- 
ory 19, what is the 
question and 
of the case”? 
uestion 19, if Your 
ites to the dismissal 
he board by Mrs. 


a > 


a 


Saye he knows no 
sm of a direc- 
use of having ques- 
§ that ask him the 
ed upon a supposi- 
| know of such an 


would appear 


swer, yes. 


the unanimous vote of the members 


of the Church. 


} 


of any such thing, may well become)! 


Mr. Thompson—The First Members. | important. 

| Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

| Mr. Thompson—It may have a little 
| bearing. 


Mr. Whipple—However, we will 
discuss that later. 

Mr. Demond (reading)— 

“X-Int. 28. 


lected the persons who filled from 


Who, if you know, se- | 


time to time the office of Executive 


Members of said Church? 

“Answer: 
standing with reference to these that 
I had with reference to the First 
Members. They were the same body 
under a different name. 

“X-Int. 29. 
ernment of The Mother Church vested 
as a matter of fact on Jan. 25, 1898? 

“Answer: The Christian Science 


| “X-Int. 
I have the same under-| 


/you know? 


In whom was the gov-. 


Mr. Demond — Cross-interrogatory 
41 may be omitted in view of the pre- 
ceding answer. (Reading:) 

42. Of whom did the con- 
gregation referred to in the deed of 
‘Sept. 1, 1892, annexed to the plaintiff's 
Bill in Equity, at that time consist, if 

“Answer: My understanding is that 

the congregation then was made up 


largely of Christian Scientists and 
those interested in Christian Science 
jin Boston and in the vicinity of Bos- 


Board of Directors under the super-. 


vision of Mrs. 
Christian Science Board of Directors 
jointly with the First or Executive 
Members although the authority of 
the First or Executive Members was 
limited to certain acts, all under the 
supervision of Mrs. Eddy. 

“X-Int. 30. 
Jan. 25, 1898, the government of The 
Mother Church was vested partly in 
the First Members and partly in the 
Christian Science Board of Directors? 

“Answer: As stated in my last an- 


“X-Int. 31. 


the period of which you have personal 
knowledge? 

“Answer: There were times when 
she took a very active part, and other 


times when she declined to take part, 


; Mrs. Eddy, that is 


leaving it to the Directors and Execu- 
tive Members. 
however, I think it proper to say that 
she took an active part. 

“X-Int. 32. Referring to Art. XXV, 
Sec. 3, of the By-Laws, please state 
as nearly as you can recollect when 
said by-law was adopted, especially 


Eddy, or, rather, the. 


ton, although the services then held 
were open to all. 

“X-Int. 43. Is it not true as a mat- 
ter of fact that by long-continued, uni- 
form and unbroken practice, during 


_the entire period of which you -have 


| persona! 


Is it not true that on | 


What part did Mrs. 
Eddy herself take, if-any, in the gov- | 
ernment of The Mother Church during | 


Generally speaking, | 


knowledge, and prior to 
March 17, 1919, the members of The 
Mother Church have been regarded by 
the directors, by the members, and by 
all other persons interested, so far as 
/you know, as the beneficiaries of the 
trust established by the deed of Sept. 
a ages?" 

Mr. Demond-~-Do you insist upon 
the objection to that, Governor Bates? 

Mr. Bates—-No. 

Mr. Demond 
X-Int. 43)— 
“Answer: It is true. 
“X-Int. 44. Is it not true as a mai- 
‘ter of fact that by 


(reading answer to 


ing the period of which you have per- 


the members, and by all other persons 


interested, so far as you know, as the 


beneficiaries of the trust established 


the part thereof reading: ‘The Chris- py the deed of Jan. 25, 1898? 


tian Science Board of Directors shall | 


“Answer: According to my under- 


have the power to declare vacancies standing, it is true. 


in said trusteeship for such reasons as | 


to the board may seem expedient’? 


at would enable us’ 


any of these ques- 
, Wouldn't it? 
a good many. 
mu fee any way of 
ise adopt it; if you 


we 20 and 21 
omaterial by the 


“Answer: I have no recollection 
as to the time other than as indicated 
by the Manual itself.” 

Mr. Demond—Do you insist on your 
objection? 

Mr. Whipple—Not in view of the an- 


gwer. 


gatories 18 and 19, 


ry 22: 

“a6 a matter of fact 
overed by your per- 
the activities 

ner Church, but 
movement in 
ler the contro] or 
} Christian Science 


itl® 


ye insist upon the 

question. 

ell, the answer is— 
nothing to our 


t does not come 


e extent.” 
mnt not that be 
p finting? Do you 


don't think it adds 

a reason for ex- 
make any dif- 
other. 


r cross-inter- 
y you do not 
f “tic Le in view of 
"t you all agree to 


The Master—He says he has no 


recollection, so that we need not spend | 


much time on it. 
Mr. Demond (reading)— 


“X-Int. 33. After Art. XXV, Sec. 3, 


of the By-Laws took effect, was ever 


‘Trust Deed itself? 


: 


} 


any question raised,to your knowledze, 
and during the period of which you 
have personal knowledge, by the trus- 
tees or any member of the Board of 
Trustees, or by the directors or any 


“X-Int. 45. What, if you know, has 


been the uniform and unbroken con-. 


struction and interpretation of the 
deed of Sept. 1, 1892, by all persons 


| interested therein, or having occasion 


‘struction and 
ideed of Jan. 


‘to act thereunder, in reference to who. 
| trust | 


are the beneficiaries of the 
thereby established? 

“Answer: It is my understandinz 
that the members of The Mother 
Church have been generally regarded 
as the beneficiaries of said trust. 

“X-Int. 46. What, if you know, has 
been the uniform and unbroken con- 
interpretation of the 
5, 1898, by all persons 
interested therein, or having occasion 


9 


~ 


to act thereunder, in reference to who 


/are 


the beneficiaries of the truat 


‘thereby established? 


member of the Board of Directors, as ' 


to the validity of said by-law, or as to 
whether said by-law was consistent 
with the provisions of Par. 10 of the 
If any such ques- 
tion was raised, please state by whom 
and when it was raised, and what was 
actually done about it. 
“Answer: There never 


was any 


such question raised within my knowl- | 


edge. 


“X-Int. 34. Did you have anything 


| 


| 


' 


to do with the organization ofthe First. 


Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston 
in September, 18927 If so, state what 
you had to do with said organization. 

“Answer: I had nothing to do 
with it. 

“X-Int. 35. During the period of 
which you have personal knowledge, 
what 


“Answer: I would make the same 
answer to this question as I made 
to the last one. 

“X-Int. 47. State, if you know, 
when, with reference to Jan. 25, 1898, 
each of the following by-laws took 
effect, to wit: 

“Art. I, Secs. 6 and 7. 

“Art. VIII, Sec. 14. 

“Art. XI, Secs. 1 and 5. 

“Art. XXV, Secs. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 9. 

“Answer: I cannot state when any 


of these by-laws took effect, except-. 
ing as indicated by the Manual itself. | 


I have no independent recollection 


thereof. 


“X-Int. 48. During the period of 


which you have personal knowledge, 


was the method by which the. 


so-called By-Laws of the Church were 


formulated and took effect?” 
Mr Whipple—Objection waived. 
“Answer: Some of them were pre- 


was ever any question raised to your | 


knowledge by any trustee of The 
Christian Science Publishing Society, 
or member of the Christian Science 
Board of Directors, 
The Mother Church, concerning the 
relation between the provisions of 


During the period of | 
which you have personal knowledge, 
did any by-law of said Church ever. 


None that I am aware of. 
ration thereof. in some instancés, as 


During the period of 


which you have knowledge was any | 
of the deed of that date, were to all) 


Nothing except as stated | 


At the time of the. 


was the sub-| 


think these: 


need be | 


long-continued, | 
uniform and unbroken practice, dur-.| 


sonal knowledge, and prior to March '! 
17, 1919, the members of The Mother 
Church have been regarded by the | 
trustees of the Publishing Society, by | 


or member of | 


no. 
“Answer: 
“*X-Int. 49. 


No. 


Mr. Demond—Oh, yes. 
“X-Int. 50. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the period over which yoyr per- 


‘sonal knowledge extends there was 
a uniform acquiescence on the part) 


of the trustees of the Publishing So- 
ciety, the Christian Science Board of 


; 


’ 
; 
‘ 
' 


; 


; 


’ 
: 


Directors. and the members of The’ 


Mother Church, in the view that by- 
laws adopted subsequently to Jan. 25, 
1898, and bearing upon the provisions 


that Mrs. Eddy had drafted ever al- intents and purposes amendments of) 


tered or modified by or at the sugges- | 
tion of any other person or persons OF | 


that deed?’ 


_objection to that, 


{ 


' 


Mr. Whipple—We insist upon our, 
because we have, 


never heard before that amendments | 


to a trust deed could be brought 
about in any such way. 

Mr. Demond—One of the main ques- 
tions in the Eustace case, as I under- 


i Society and the directOrs. of The 
Mother Church, and also Mr. Ditte- 
/more, who upon that question stands 
'with the directors as against the trus- 
tees, is, whether in certain particulars 
the Deed of Trust was in legal effect 
-amended by provisions subsequently 
inserted in another instrument, 
namely, the Church Manual or By- 
laws of the Church, at the instigation 
of the founder of the trust, Mrs. Eddy, 
_and acquiesced in during all the years 
after the adoption of*those particular 
| by-laws, until this controversy became 
acute, by all persons interested, in- 
‘cluding the Publishing Society trus- 
tees. We offer this answer, not, of 
| course, as in any way concluding any 
legal question which Mr. Whipple may 
raise as to whether the Trust 
could become amended in that way, but 
as showing what the fact was as to 
the construction, practical construc- 
tion, placed by the parties interested 
upon this'_ situation—their under- 
standing and their acquiescence. It is 
simply on the same line @s all the 
evidence that Your Honor has let in 
upon the question of acquiescence, 
and when Your Honor has all the 
facts the question of whether such 
an amendment can legally be made 
'can be determined. 

The Master—I don’t 
acquiescence he talks 
anvthing if the question 
raised. 

Mr. Whipple—That was the point I 
had in mind. He so testifies, the ques- 
tion was never raised. 

Mr. Demond—dAs 
suggests, brother 
tion would seem 


see how the 
about meant 
was never 


Mr. Thompson 
Whipple’s. objec- 
to come about 


tioned the binding force of these By- 
Laws, and therefore the deponent, 
Judge Hanna, never heard of any dis- 
pute regarding their binding force, 
therefore the fact of acquiescence be- 
comes of no consequence. 

T..e Master—_4 
the question, but I shall 
what he talks about by acquiescence 
here is to my mind clearly not such 
acquiescence as could have any weight 
for the purpose mentioned. 

Mr. Demond (reading)— 

“X-Int. 51. Is it not also true that 
during the period of which you have 
personal knowledge there was a uni- 
form and unbroken acquiescence on 
the part of the trustees of the Publish- 
ing Society, the Christian Science 
Board of Directors, and the members 
of The Mother Church, in the view 
that all by-laws adopted subsequently 
to Sept. 1, 1892, and having to do with 
the Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors, or the functions, powers, duties, 
or obligations of said board, were to 
all intents and putposes amendments 
of said deed of Sept. 1, 1892?” 

Mr. Whipple—We §interpose 
same objection. 

The Master—The same ruling, and 
I understand, the same objection. 
'Cross-interrogatory 51 is only an am- 
| plication of 50. 

Mr. Demond (reading answer to 
cross-interrogatory 51)— 

“It is true, according to my under- 
|‘ Standing.” 

Mr. Thompson—Oh, no, they are two 
different deeds. 

Mr. Whipple—One is the deed to 
|The Mother Church of the Church 
|property. 

_ Mr. Thompson—All right. 

_ Mr. Demond—Two phases of the 
‘Same question. One relates to one 
deed and one to the other. (Reading: ) 
| “X-Int. 52. To what extent have you 
been personally familiar with the pub- 
lications published by The Christian 
Science Publishing Society during the 
past five years? 

| “Answer: Only as a subscriber and 
reader thereof. 

“X-Int. 53. Has or has not the 
‘quality of the mechanical work of the 
publications published by The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society during 
the last five years deteriorated?” 
| Mr. Whipple—We think, if Your 
Honor please, it is objectionable. 
| Mr. Demond-—-What is the ground of 
the objection? The form of the an- 
swer? 

Mr. Whipple-—-I do not think he is 
an expert in these matters. He has 
_looked them over only as a subscriber 
and reader. 

_ The Master—There is nothing sig- 
nificant, in my opinion, either in the 
question or answer. If you insist on 
your objection— 

Mr. Demond—It is an issue tendered 
by the bill and— 

The Master—I will ask whether the 
evidence shows the raising of any 
such question as that between the 
parties in this case? 

Mr. Whipple—lIt 

' raised. 
The Master—I do not recollect any. 
Mr. Whipple—lI am not sure but that 
the Dittemore answer raises something 
of that description, but the directors’ 
answer does not. That is, of the de 
facto directors. 

The Master—Has Mr. Dittemore 
complained of the deterioration in me- 
chanical quality? 

Mr. Demond—Yes, Your Honor. 
The Master-——-Very good; read it. 
| Mr. Demond—And as’ to Judge 
Hanna’s being an expert, why of course 


never has been 


pared by Mrs. Eddy herself, while | the ceed of Jan. 25, 1898, and by-| he was editor of the Journal here for 


¢ 


Deed | 
| because the judge very modestly dis- 


the | 


| 


to | 
this: That because nobody ever ques- | 
‘reason they should not be read, well 


think I shaW admit ! 
state that | 
‘opinion about it. 
on having it in I shall not exclude it. | 
answer to 

exercise 


others were prepared by the Directors | laws adopted subsequently thereto, a long period, as already appears. The 


nswer is— 

Mr. Whipple—What he asks about 
here is not the editing; it is the quality 
of the mechanical work of the publi- 


Mr. Whipple—You might omit tnat. ‘cation. He is not asked about— 


The Master—May we not credit an 


editor with being to some extent 4a 


judge of the mechanical work on the 
paper? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor, but 
that is not what he is supposed to 
specialize in. 


Mr. Demond—He would be in rather | 
a better position to judge of the me-| 


chanical quality of a newspaper than 
a blacksmith. 

The Master—Go on. 

Mr. Demond (reading answer to 
cross-interrogatory 53)— 

“In my opinion, it has in some re- 
spects.” 

“X-Int. 


54. How familiar are you 


with the characteristic tenets and doc- | 


trines of the religion of Christian 
Science as taught by Mrs. Eddy?” 
Mr. Demond—Do you press your 


stand it, Your Honor, between the,yobjection, Mr. Whipple? 


Mr. Whipple—No. 

Mr. Demond (reading 
cross-interrogatory 54)— 

“It is not easy for me 
how familiar I am therewith, but 


answer to 


to say just 
I 


| hope and trust that I am sufficiently | 
familiar therewith to be intelligently | 


guided thereby. 
“X-Int. 55. 


Science Publishing Society, 


tic to the doctrines of Christian 
Science?” 
Mr. Whipple—I should think we had 


better insist upon our objection there, 


claims any knowledge further than 
what is necessary to be intelligently 
guided himself. 

The: Master—Now when we come to 
56 he says that he cannot intelligently 
testify without making an examination 
of the periodicals such as he has not 
been able to make: 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

The Master—What do we gain by his 
testimony? It is insignificant. 
should recommend leaving it all out. 

Mr. Demond—Well, that is an issue 
that is raised by the Dittemore answer. 

The Master—I understand that, but 


as the witness has not been able to. 
give us any specific information about | 


it, what can it amount to? 


Mr. Demond—lIt is simply a question | 
of whether the-answers to these two} 
or 


three questions are of, enough 
weight. | 
are of so little weight that for that 


and good; I will omit them. 

Mr. Thompson—He is an old mem- 
ber of the Church and everybody re- 
gards him with great respect. I don’t 


know why he is not competent to 
| all of them. 


| “X-Int. 


answef.r. 
The Master—That is my personal 
If anybody insists 


Mr. Demond (reading 
cross-interrogatory 55)— 


“T have observed statements in some. 


of the publications which are not con- 
sistent with my understanding of the 
teaching of Christian Science. 

“X-Int. 56. If you answer the pre- 
ceding interrogatory in the affirma- 
tive, please state in particular what 


, Mr. Whipple—No. 


If you have said that | 
you have during the past five years. 
been familiar with the various publi- | 
cations published by The Christian 
state | 
whether or not you have observed in. 
said publications or any of them the. 
advocacy or maintenance of views and 
tenets inconsistent with or antagonis-| 


1 | 


If Your Honor thinks they. 


knowledge extends did the 


that the three pe 


named in this | to this answer unless specifically re 


question were the original Publishing quired to do so by the Court. 


Society trustees named in that deed. 


The Master—Nobody disputes they 


were the First Members. That 
stated the other day. 
any dispute of it. 
Mr. Demond (reading)— 
“X-Int. 58. State. if you Know, 


whether at the time of the execution 


and delivery of said deed of Jan. 25, 


I did not hear) 


“X-Int Have you since Marca 
17. 1919. received any written com- 
munication from the frm of Bates, 
Nar Abbott & Dane. of Boston. con- 
cerning efther the ®ase of Eustace v. 


7—* 
-- 


Dickey, in which the djrect interroga- 


1898, to said Bates, Neal and McKenzie, 


standing between them and Mrs. Eddy 
on the subject of a possible subse- 
quent alteration, modification, or 
amendment of the provisians of scid 
deed by By-Law# Please answer this 
question yes or no. 

| “Answer: No. 

| “X-Int. 59. 
ceding interrogatory in the affirma- 
tive, state whether said agreement or 
understanding was oral or in writing, 


'there was any agreement or under-— 


tories in this case have been fied, or 
concerning the case of John V. Ditte- 
more v. Adam H. Dicker. et al. to 
which your attention has been called 
by the annexing of a copy of the bili 
of complaint and answer to a previous 


_cross-interrogatory. or concerning In- 


If you answer the pre-| 


Or partly oral and partly in writing.” 

Mr. Demond—Do you wish that read, 
| fror) Bates, Nay. Abbott & Dene, dated 
| April. 5, 1919. of which the following 


i: view of the preceding answer? 
| Mr. Demond—*Cross 
60. If you answer cross interrogatory 
'58’’°— 60 may also be omitted, because 
it is rendered immaterial by the an- 
'swer to 58. 

Mr. Whipple—Also 61. 

Mr. Demond—Correct. Sixty-one 
'mavy be omitted. (Reading): 

“X-Int. 62. Will you kindly read the 
bill of complaint tm the case of Ditte- 
more v. Dickey et al. of which a copy 
is hereto annexed, made part hereof, 
and marked ‘Dittemore’s Exhibit A.’ 
and the answer of the defendants 
therein hereto annexed, made part 


hibit B.’ 


| “Answer: I have read them. 
which you can refer of the eighty- 
_ ninth edition of the book entitled 


| “X-Int. 63. Have you a copy to 
| ‘Church Manual of the First Church 


. ’ 
interrogatory 


hereof, and marked ‘Dittemore’s Ex-| 
following 


of Christ, Scientist, of Boston. Massa- | 


'chusetts, by Mary Baker Eddy’? 
“Answer: I have. 
| “X-Int. 64. Are you familiar with 


| the contents of the book referred to in 


|the preceding interrogatory? 
| “Answer: Fairly so. 

| “X-Int. 65. Please state when you 
| first came to know Mrs. Eddy per- 
| sonally. 

| “Answer: I met her first 
' summer of 1892. 

s *H ine. 6, 


' 
; 
| 
} 


views and purposes in reference to 


in Boston, commonly called 
Mother Church’? 

“Answer: 
considerable extent. 
i. Re. OF. 
were you with Mrs. Eddy’s activities 


in the) 3 
| Scientists have furnished occasion for 


To what extent after #Teat sratitude. 


you came to know Mrs. Eddy person- | 
ally did you become familiar with her. 


tent brought 


terrogatories to be filed to you iz 
either case” Please answer this que«- 
tion ves or no 

“Answer: Yes. 

“X-Int. 73. If you answer the pre- 
ceding interrogatory in the affirmative, 
please annex to your answer to this 
interrogatory the originals or coptes 
of every such communication. 

“Answer: The only communica- 
tions I buve received are a telexsrgam 


is a copy: ‘Please mail at once to us 
or Clifford P. Snfith complete state- 
ment of your knowledge of Trust Deed 
establishing Publishing Society and 
By-Laws in Manual relating to same 
give details and date and places of con- 
versations with Mrs. Eddy and Judge 
Walker leading up to the Deed of 
Trust and especially as to why direc- 
tors or church was not made grantee - 
include Mrs. Hanna's statement, any- 
thine to show Mrs. Eddy’s intent in 
most important give uspame of notary 
public in Pasadena whom we can get 
to take depositions’; and a letter from 
Judge Clifford P. Smith of which the 
is a copy: ‘Accept many 
thanks for your letter of April 10 and 
the statement which came with it. 
It will enable counsel for the direc- 
tors to prepare questions for taking . 
your deposition. For nearly three- 
quarters of a year, the attitude to- 
ward the By-Laws and government 
of The Mother Church, shown by 
Messrs. Eustace, Ogden, and Rowlands, 
has been a constant menace. The 
bringing of their suit has to some ex- 
relief to the directors. 


From that time much could be left to 


suit began have been favorable. 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist, | 
"THe * 
| direct 


RA | i 
I should say to a rea OO the filing of the bill in equity in 


How closely associated | 


'from the time when you first became | 


‘a member of her Church? 
“Answer: 


| 


; Dickey, 
I was closely associated | ; 


with a number of her activities, but [I 


‘cannot say that I was associated with 


68. 
‘the period over which your personal 


Science Board of Directors actually 
jurisdiction or supervision 
over branch churches, and over the 


activities of 


To what extent during | 


counsel, and all developments since the 
The 


loyalty and unity of the Christian 


(Signed) “CLIFFORD P. SMITH. 

“X-Int. 74. Have you since March 
25, 1919, the date of the filing of the 
bill in equity in the case of the trus- 
tees against the directors,.in which tha 
interrogatories were filed to 
you, or since April 29, 1919, the date 


the case of Dittemore v. Dickey et al., 
to which some of the cross interroga- 
tories relate, been interviewed by any 
‘attorney acting on behalf of Adam H. 
James A. Neal, Edward A. 
Merritt, William R. Rathvon, and An- 
nie M. Knott, or any of them? Please 
answer this question yes or no. 

“Answer: No. 

“X-Int. 75. If vou answer the pre- 


ceding interrogatory in the affirmative, 


Christian | 


please give the name or names of all 
such attorneys, and state the sub- 


stance of the oral communications, if 


the Christian Science | 


/movement generally other than those. 


‘immediately connected with The 


'Mother Church in Boston?” 
Mr. Whipple—That has 


been a 


any, made by each of them to you on 
the subject of either of said suits, or 
in reference to Mr. Dittemore’s con- 


‘nection therewith, or his conduct as a 


member 


‘question in dispute and it is only a) 


the views and tenets are that you 
have observed to be inconsistent with 
or antagonistic to the doctrines of 
said Church. 

“Answer: I cannot intelligently an- 
swer this question without making a 
careful examination of such periodi- | 
cals, and this I have neither the time 
nor the opportunity now to do.” 

The Master—Are you going to leave 
that in? | 

Mr. Thompson—I think it is just as | 
well. . | 

The Master—-Suppose he had speci- | 
filed—-as I remarked before, I do not! 
suppose either the Master or the Court | 
will be expected to pass on doctrinal 
questions. 

Mr. Thompson—I am afraid if we 
were confronted, as we do not appear 
to be very seriously, with a question 
of doctrine, in view of the other alle- 
gations in the bill, it would be just 
as necessary for Your Honor to pass 
on that question whether the trustees 
were heretical as it was in the An- 
dover case for the Supreme Court to 
pass on the question whether the trus- 
tees of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary were teaching the doctrines of 
the Congregational Church in their | 
purity. 

The Master—According to my recol- 
lection they did not pass on the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson—I think they did. 


' churches.” 


Perhaps they said it didn’t make any 
difference. 

The Master—They said there was an} 
ecclesiastical tribunal which settled 
all that, which they could not review... 

Mr. Thompson—I do not recall the 
decision in that way. : 

The Master--Am I not right? 

Mr. Dane—-I think you are. 


Mr. Thompson—Do you remember. 
the case, Governor Bates? It was very. 
vague in my own mind, but there is an. 
issue here of heresy. Now if we had a 
witness here who could find out the 
particulars of the heresy, I suppose 
Your Honor would have to hear it. 

The Master—I am not prepared to 
agree with you that I should, and I 
am very clear upon the point that this 
witness adds nothing to the purpose on 
such an issue if there is one. 

Mr. Thompson—It is so unimpor- 
tant-—-what he says is of slight conse- 
quence, because he has not had time 
to examine the details; that I do not 
feel inclined to press it very much. 

Mr. Demond (reading)— 

“X-Int. 57. Referring to the deed of 
Jan. 25, 1898, please state, if you know, 
whether Edward P. Bates, James A. 
Neal, and William P. McKenzie, were 
on Jan. 25, 1898, First Members of the 
Church, and if so, how long thereafter 
they remained First Members. 

“Answer: As +I remember, they 
were First Members at that time, but 
I do not know how long they remained 
as such.” . 

Mr. Demond—The Court will note 


general answer, if Your Honor please. | 
There is nothing specific. It is the 
kind of question and kind of answer. 
that Your Honor has excluded because | 
it was not specific—I mean in the 
in? 


The Master—Do you want it 


work 
How much wiser are we, 
now we know that? 


Mr. Thompson—I am not prepared | 


'testimony that has been offered orally. | 


i 


“They exercised more or less jurisdic- | 
_tion and supervision over the entire. 
, including the branch | 


tO say, sir. 


The Master—Then again, we are left 


very uncertain what he means by su-. 


pervision. Do you want it in? 


Mr. Demond—I do not particularly 
care. If the counsel] for the directors 
would like it in I will read it. 

Mr. Bates—We would like to have 
it in, Your Honor; we think it is of 
importance. 

The Master—Read it. 


| 


of the Christian Science 
Board of Directors. 

“Answer. A Mr. Douglass Ed- 
munds, attorney, of Los Angeles, and 
who is also a notary public, about a 
month ago called upon me, saying that 
the matter of taking some depositions 
in the suit of Eustace v. Dickey had 
been referred to him, and he supposed 

was included among those whose 
depositions he was to take. He said 
nothing to me whatever about the suit 
or the issues involved, but simply re- 
quested me to hold myself in readiness 
to give my deposition when notified. 
Other than this, I have had no inter- 
views with any attorneys or anyone 
else in reference to these cases.” 

“X-Int. 76. Is the condition of your 


‘health such that you could, if needed, 
come to Boston to testify orally before 


the master in either of these two 
cases? 

“Answer: The condition of my health 
is such that I could go to Boston if 
needed, but since I am giving in this 


deposition all I could say if personally 


Mr. Demond—The objection goes to present, F see no reason either for my 
the weight rather than the admissi- going to Boston or for the question 


bility. 
terrogatory 68.) 

“It is difficult to state just the ex- 
tent of such jurisdiction or supervi- 
sion, but I am aware that they exer- 
cised more or less jurisdiction and 
supervision over the entire work of 
Christian Science, including 
branch churches. 

“X-Int. 69. To what extent, so far 
as your knowledge goes, have the 
members of The Mother Church par- 
ticipated in the adoption of By-Laws? 

“Answer: No one outside those offi- 
clally appointed to that branch of the 
work had anything to do with the 
adoption of the By-Laws. 

“X-Int. 70. Since March 17, 1919, 
have you received any communication, 
oral or in writing, from Adam H. 
Dickey, James A. Neal, Edward A. 
Merritt, William R. Rathvon, and 
Annie M. Knott, or any of them, con- 
cerning the dismissal of John V. Ditte- 
more from the Board of Directors on 
that day? Please answer this ques- 
tion yes or no. 

“Answer: Yes; subject to the fol- 
lowing explanation, 
letters only from Adam H. Dickey and 
William R. Rathvon of those men- 
tioned. 

“X-Int. 71. If you answer the pre- 
ceding interrogatory in the affirma- 
tive, please annex to your answer to 
this interrogatory the originals or 


(Reading answer to cross-in- asked. 


“X-Int. 77. Your attention is called 
to the following passage in paragraph 


33 of the answer of the defendants 
| Dickey, Neal, Merritt, and Rathvon, to 
‘the bill of complaint of John V. Ditte- 
more, to wit, 


the | 


“*Said defendants deny that plain- 


| tiff’s conduct was never complained of 
| by any other of the authorities of said 
Church except the present defendants 
and the Publishing Society trustees; 
but on the contrary they aver that for- 
/mer members of said Board of Direc- 
_ tors have in the past many times com- 
_Plained of the plaintiff's conduct as a 
|director, and have discussed the ad- 
_ visability of and favored dismissing 
him from said board;’ and you are 
asked whether you ever heard any 
complaint made of the plaintiff’s con- 
duct as a director, or any discussion 
(of the advisability of dismissing him 
from said board, prior to the time 


when the present controversy between 


the trustees of the Publishing Society 
and the Board of Directors arose. 


that I received | 


“Answer: I never did. 

“X-Int. 78. Please state how long 
and how well you have known John 
V. Dittemore. 

“Answer: I have known Mr. Ditte- 
more for about fifteen years, but can 


‘only say that I have known him well, 
in the personal sense, for about two 


copies of any such communication or 


communications as may have been in 
writing, and state the substance of 
such communications, if any, as were 
oral. 

“Answer: I have had no eral com- 


munications from any of them. The 


letters received from Mr. Dickey and | 


Mr. Rathvon were confidentiah and re- | 


lated only in part to anything con-| 


nected with Mr. Dittemore. I do not 
therefore feel at liberty to attach the 


originals nor copies of such letters 
= 


years and a half. 


“X-Int. 79. Please state, if you 


| know, whether said John V. Dittemore 
is a firm and consistent believer in the 


doctrines of Christian Science as taught 
in the book entitled ‘Science and 
Health, by Mary Baker Eddy, begin- 
ning with the seventy-first edition 
thereof.’ 

“Answer: I believe him to be such. 

“X-Int. 80. Have you ever known 
anything in the conduct, words. or 
writing of John V. Dittemore incon- 


~Sistent with the tenets and doctrines 


8 


11 


— 


Q. The revised edition? A. Ye. 

Q. And were they published and 
used at that time by the members of 
the Church? A. Yes. 

Q. As the Manual of 1897° A. Yee. 

The Master—That contains no state- 
ment that tt is an authenticated copy 
of any edition. 4 

Mr. Dane—There is no such specific 
authentication in the book itself. 

The Master-—-It fs just like the 
others in that respect. 
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Mr. Bates—They do not need your! rassed if their teacher was officially | 
|  indorsement. .. discredited. It was hoped that the re-'| 
jave nO personal know!-| Mr. Whipple—Well, perhaps. not. moval of anyone would open the eyes 
eh thing. ' They have been trying to get: them | of the others to what they blindly re-. 
"Are you sufficiently into the case a good deal, through’ fused to see, yet which was apparent | 
he conduct, words or’ your assistance. to every one with unimpaired vision. 
rhert W. Wustace, David! The Master-—-Do I understand you: ‘Much might he said about the com- 


Lamont Rowlands, or are going to read them? | plications caused by Mr. Dittemore’s | 
, to form an opinion; Mr. Thompson-—Yes, sir. | attitude in this affair and the effect of trustees to their senses and they only the disposition of interrogatory | 


ny of them are loyal,| The Master—-The whole of them? | certain statements made in his answer. would appreciate that we were deter- 16 and the answer thereto, interroga-. 
| 


Hanna ought to have made a part of Laws and adopted amendments to the 
By-Laws. 

Mr. Whippie— Yes. 

Mr. Dane——-Here is a man who was a 
member of that body. and 1 simply 
desire, by one direct question, to Dring 
out the general nature of the business 
that that body did. 

Mr. Whipple— Well, it is not the gen- 
eral nature that we are concerned with 
bere; it is the specific things that 
were done that have a bearing upon 


| 
either in teaching or practice, and it 
séemed to us that it’ would cause less | his deposition. 
of afommotion to dismiss him thanit, Mr. Thompson—lI understand it, sir. 
would to dismiss either of the other; The Master—You now have the’ 
two. deposition complete. . 

“Again, we thought that if we suc-! Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. 

ceeded in dismissing one of the men,’ The Master—Now, that leaves, with. 
it might possibly bring the other two |.regard to Judge Hanna's deposition, 


as taught by Mrs. | 


ent believers and, Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. As every misrepresentation or partial; mined to see that the By-Laws of the; tory 42 and the answer thereto. I am 
@ principles of Chris- 


aught by Mrs. Eddy in| relates to Mr. Dittemore and that part , by the evidence to be presented, I need, that if there could be an awakening, 


ce and Health with Key 
es.’ Please answer this 


“am not able to answer 
Ww oyes or no. I do not 


Just a moment. I 
ttoendit. He is asked 


“guestion yes or no—!'!to Mr. Dittemore is so related to the. 
could not get along with him, and as 


. If he does not know 
| give an opinion about 
else does; and having 
it seems to me it auto- 
‘ the rest of it. Be- 
matter is not ad- 


ter. 


ubmit. But it is not! 


» discuss that because 
not answer it yes or no, 
he doesn't know 


n't know whether he 
teous opinion on it he 
wants 


Hi ve you anything to; 


‘Mr. Whipple? 


. | 
@ an opinion or not; | 
! 


which does not? 

| Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. | 

| The Master—That is all you called 
for. 

| Mr. Thompson-—Well, they are of- 


| fered to me as a whole and I should 
in as a} 


much prefer to put them 
whole, because the part that relates 
| whole. 

| The Master—Proceed, then, and let 
| your statement begin in this way or to 
this effect: I now read the letters re- 
‘ferred to by Judge Hanna in his an- 
swer to cross-interrogatory 70. 


more. 
The Master—Cross-interrogatory 70 
will be enough, won't it? 

Mr. Thompson—Well, cross-inter- 
rogatory 70 filed by Mr. Dittemore. 
The Master—Very’~ well—in 

deposition just read. 
Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. 
Mr. Whipple—May we 


the 


offer 


Eustace and 


answer is not respon-, Dickey case, unless later we should 
wizgh it contains mat-' See fit to waive that objection. 


sibly Governor Bates’ 
it in, I do not care at 
‘Case, in view of what 


to press what is 
ive and inadmis- 


Mr. Thompson—Being copies handed 
to me by Governor Bates with the 


original letters, the originals being 
in the possession of Judge Hanna. 
First is a letter: from Mr. Rathvon, |! 


I am clearly of the 


| witness’ answers to | “W. R. R.,” dated April 15, 1919. 


st admissible evidence. contains a good many pencil altera- 
¥e do not consider tions and additions, but I am in- 


quence. 
n we will all agree 


—Your Honor, I have 
to say about cross-.| 
0 when the 


a 
y 


propep | 


- 
10ld @n a minute; 70? 
m—Yes. I asked him) 
iS which he had re-' 
| directors, or any of 
| of them, to his an- 
he did receive a letter 
‘yy and another from 
aring on the issues in 
and he declined to 
entitled as a legal 
ise letters, and I now! 
or the copies of the 
@ writers thereof or 
fel here in court. It, 
$s thing for a witness 
al request like that. 
ighest respect for. 
24 «6vrealize that his 
very best in try- 
. letters out. Never- 
fc that if he under- 
ily taking place here 
ve refused to do it. 
idable and charitable. 
no doubt, in his an- 
I have a right to 


ty 


ey and Mr. Rathvon, | 
or upon their coun- | 


| 


‘opies of those two 
spective letters. 

2Ww We will see what 
about it. | 
| would like to see | 
tage ” 
We cannot tell what! 
ave said or what | 
a.’ had upon Judge , 
It is possible that 
Putting forward Mr. | 
Rathvon's views of 
hich would, to the 
be highly prejudicia! 


eter and so. 
a to see what. 


doing to witnesses 
t to have testify in 


s Judge Hanna said 
ttemore's prejudice 
4 word. | 
0 not find anything. 
“I do not think he! 
§ above being influ-| 
; I know he is. On! 
What would it lead 
nfer about the par-. 
lawsuit who would, | 
$ ) ending, and to a | 


ant? 


' letter 


disappear from the 


‘it is in typewriting. 


read 


| formed by Mr. Buffum, and also by a 


cil note on the margin, that the 
as sent contained no 
changes, and was as it reads in type- 
writing. Therefore I shall read it as 
I should like, 
however, to indicate whai the changes 


| pen 


. Now, have counsel 
r to say in regard to 


the | 


do not personally , formal objection that they should not;of the board in removing Mr. Ditte- 


S answer is legally ad-| be considered in the 


assume, although—yes, it is initialed | 
| It | 
sonal animosity between 


| “However, 
! 


' not 


' volved. 


ter, there was but one thing to do. Al-!'tace, and that I was endeavoring to 


Mr. Thompson—Filed by Mr. Ditte-; though his friends repeatedly; retain him as a trustee and support 


i 
' 
’ 
| 
' 


say but little to you on this point. 
it is only fair~ that 
should be known that his removal was 
undertaken hastily or without 
consideration of all it in- 
It has been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge hereabouts for a long 


thorough 


time past, ‘Yhat Mr. D. could not get, 


along with the board and the board 


unity of thought and action were es- 
sential in the crisis that was confront- 


ing us, and as matters internally were! 


steadily growing worse instead of bet- 


had 
pointed out to him the inevitable re- 
sult, he took the bit in his teeth and 
plunged ahead. The misstatements 


his answer will be effectively refuted 
at the trial. 
“It should be clearly understood, 


| 


| 
| 


‘ 


' 
; 
i 


; 
; 
-f 
’ 


’ 
‘ 
; 
' 
| 
! 
! 


' 
i 
; 


however, by those who are at all inter- | 


ested in this side issue, that the action 


|more was wholly unanimous, although 
: his answer would 
Mr. Neal was in the city but unable | eviden 


imply otherwise. 


to be present. He advised with us 


‘constantly and heartily concurred in 


statement that they are copies of the , our action. 


The change that has come 
over our daily meetings since Mrs. 


Knott is with us cannot be set forth in 
/ words. 


“Il would not have you infer from 


and another on 


' 
' 
‘ 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
i 
i 


| 


accompanied by a recantation of their. 


it: impossible position, it might be better 


for the Cause and for all concerned to} 
allow them to remain, provided they 
appointed some one to succeed Mr. 
Rowlands who would be acceptable to 
the Board of Directors. 

“We were not dealing with men, nor 
did we take into consideration the 
personal attitude. or mental qualities 
of any of the trustees beyond what is 
above stated. 

‘IT am aware that 
charged with collusion with Mr. Eus- 


him in his wrong attitude toward the 
Church Manual, in return for his hav- 


| , ing pushed the publication and circu- | 
about the Board of Directors made in} jation of the pamphlet ‘Possession.’ ” 


The Master—lI didn't get that. 

Mr. Thompson—‘“Possession” ; 
the name of a pamphlet, sir. 
was one pamphlet’ on 
“Possession.” Mr. 
Dickey wrote the one on “Possession,” 
! understand. 


it 
There 


The Master—We have not had any. 


ce about it so far, have we? 


Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir, I think we 


have. 
The Master—There 
Purification.” 


was one on 


Mr. Thompson—Well, there is evi-| 
nee that Mr. Dickey wrote the pam- | tace to refer’to Mr. Dittemore. 


de 


this, however, that there is any per-' Phlet on “Possession.” 


Mr. 


/more and the majority of the members 


of the beard. 


Ditte- : 


| 


’ 
a 


It is true that he has | /28)— 


placed himself, as an attorney recently | 


such | 


are that have been made in pencil, to. 


+indicate the change of thought on the 


part of the writer after he had sent’ 
| regularly. 


the letter. 

The Master—I don’t think you better 
dicate that now. 
it in connection with Judge 
Hanna’s deposition you should read 
it just as Judge Hanna received it. 


Mr. Thompson—Precisely. I was 


in 


going to, sir; then I was going to— 


The Master—And leave it there for 
the present. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well. The 
penci] notes will go in and be subject 
to comment later, I suppose, in argu- 
ment. 

Mr. Bates—-No, the pencil notes will 
not go in. 

Mr. Thompson—Oh, yes, they will go 
in—I won't take them 


the most significant part of the whole 
thing. They show the terror of the 


man, the change of heart, the wabbling 


of the man in his mind, fear, and ev- 
erything else. 


The Master—Mr. Thompson, pardon | 


me, never mind what they show now. 
Mr. Thompson—I want them, sir. 
The Master—You will not get them 
in in connection with Judge Hanna's 
deposition; whether they may come in 
in some other connection I will not 
now say. 
Mr. Thompson—Did Your 


dition you put them in”? 


The Master—He offered the letters. | 


The pencil memoranda I do not re- 
gard a part of the letter. 

Mr. Thompson-—Then I am at liberty 
to call the writer and find out who 
made those pencil marks. 


The Master—I go no further than! 


to say that we want now only the let- 
ters as Judge Hanna received them. 
Mr. Thompson—Very well. I will 
read the letter itself, with the under- 
standing that it shall be marked but 
no further changes shall be made in 
it until 
amine the writer. 
Mr. Thompson (reading)— 
[Copy of Exhibit 703]. 
“15 April 1919. 
“Judge Septimus J. Hanna, 


“8023 Oakland Avenue, 


“Pasadena, California. 
“My dear Judge: 


“If I could have talked with yon as_ 
mpecied to testify, often as you have been in my thought | directors for reply to the other ques- | 
# and partisan at-| during the past month or six weeks, | j;,,. 
f I don’t say; We would certainly have had a long) 
m Say is that when/ visit together and you might have| point to call for the letter of Judge. 
etter We can find) heard some things that would have re-| tyanna to which this was a re 


I think that as you! 


put it, ‘where he can throw a brick 
at any head that shows itself,’ .yet 
there is no desire that I know of to 
bring upon him anything that he does 
not bring upon himself. He is still a 


member of the Benevolent Association | 


Board, and of the Trustees 
Mrs. Eddy’s Will, and meets with us 


“Your metaphysical analysis of this 


under | 


whole affair has doubtless shown you, 


that it is but a reflex of world condi- 
tions and that the whole world will 
share in the blessings that will fol- 
low its righteous solution here in Bos- 
ton. I may say to you that those of 
us most deeply concerned are in no 


/Way cast down or dismayed, but are 


working, watching and 
praying that God’s omnipotence, om- 
niscience and omnipresence,. will in 
due season bring about the solution 
of the problem which had to be solved 
scientifically before the next onward 


confidently 


step in our great movement could be 


unless those, 
pencil notes go in+~-because they are'| 


taken. 

“Personally I am not going to be 
surprised if the whole” structure 
should suddenly collapse and the in- 
tricacies of human law be set aside 
for that simple yet 
fulfilling of which is love. 


‘object to my writing you such a letter 


Honor | 
hear what Governor Bates said to me: | 
“T will hand you these letters on con- | 


I have had a chance to ex-| “PY.” 


| The Mother Church. 


you vy version in reply to two of | 
spent ws DIY ‘of offensive superiority, made accusa- 


‘tions against the other members of the 


'as this and claim a violation of the 
injunction, but such you know is not 
my intention and I am sure you will 
agree with me that what I have writ- 
ten needs to be used discreetly. 
“With all good wishes, I remain 
“Cordially yours” 
The Master—“Cordially yours,” who? 


I would like 
Does: Mr. 


fit is initlaled “WRR-F.” 
‘to have that marked. 
‘Whipple still object to it? 

Mr. Whipple—I will waive objec- 
‘tion, if Your Honor please. 
be considered in our case. 


“WRR-F”, dated April*15, 1919, is 
marked Exhibit 703.] 

Mr. Thompson—Now, | 
‘to read a letter from Mr. Adam H. 
Dickey. It is in typewriting, marked 

(Reading: ) 

[Copy of Exhibit 704] 
“Boston, April 15, 1919. 


“Dear Judge Hanna: 


ances of support of the government of 
I will try to give 


the questions contained in your let- 
ter, and will then turn it over to the 


By the way, I should like at 


ply-— 


be @vidence of good lieved you of a great deal of conjec-| namely, the letter of April 7. 
»ption of justice , turing. 


to @ man they ex-. 


| 
“The stirring events that have fol-| that tnat letter had better come in in| tO nO purpose. 


te Whom they were lowed the occurrences of March 17th, | this connection. 


Tams as were put 
And Partisan attack 
= If they haven't 
’m produce the let- 
one it we are enti- 


a 


7 
: 


nd you would: 


when a trustee was removed, a direc- 
tor retired and a new director elected, 
have added some unprecedented pages 
to the histdry of our movement. 


an injunction was clamped upon us 


Mr. Thompson—I merely wanted to 
register the call for it at some proper 
time. 


| The Master—Yes. 
“You are probably aware that as | 
's00n as the ‘Bill in Equity’ was filed,! ing)-— 


Mr. Thompson (continuing read- 


“Why did the directors single out 


Mr. Dickey’s' which has effectively prohibited our); Mr. Rowlands as the trustee to be re- 


‘tained the truth and should he pub-' 


sublime law, the 


“IT need hardly mention to you that, 
the attorneys for the plaintiff might 


The Master—All right. 


Mr. Thompson ‘(continuing ~ read- 


“This was charged to me nearly a 


year ago by one of the members of | 


the board. It did not come as a hint 


or aS mere innuendo; it was an open | 


and a definite charge as above stated, 


(answer, 
identified by Mr. Whipple, are neither 
evidence for’ 


the purpose of adding to or modifying | 


I .have been | 
_rogatory 16 and the answer will be) 
In regard to in-! Honor with the date of the change. 


is. 


“Purification” | 


The Master-—-Both that part which’ presentation of facts will be corrected: Manual were enforced. We considered | unable to think that the best way to 


deal with them is to strike them from 


the record, mo matter how objection-. 
I am, however, pre-| 


able they may be. 


and particularly that 


material nor competent 


in any way the Deed of Trust. Whether 


they are material and competent for. 
any other purpose in the case | am not ©! 
prepared to rule finally at present. vidual members. 
That opens a very wide field. : 
that the disposition I make of inter-| S¢nt by Mrs. Eddy. 


sufficient at present. 


‘terrogatory 42 and the answer to the 
I rule that if is. neither com-| 


same, 


petent nor admissible for any purpose. | Members to Executive Members. 


; 
' 


this case: and if the evidence is useful 


in any respects it will be useful only 
if we have it in a way that it can prove 


pared to rule that the question and | something. 


part 
his stating generally what the gen- 


The Master—I see no objection to 
eral nature of the business done by 
the Executive Members was. 

A. They received members into the 
Church. They had to deal with cases 
of discipline of churches and indi- 
They accepted and 


I think ; Passed upon By-Laws for the Church | 
| marked as an exhibit? 


Mr. Dane—I can now supply Your) 


The Master— Thank you. 
Mr. First 


It 


Dane—The change from 


Mr. Dane—-Each stands in that re- 
spect like the othets 

Q. Mr. McKenzie. whether or not 
this edition about which you hare 
testified was the edition of the Man- 
val which was [tn existence and in 
common use at the time of the execu- 
tion of the Trust Deed of Jan. 35, 18957 
A Yes, I belleve it was 

Mr. Whippie—Have you that 
marked as an exhibit? 

Mr. Dane—I beg pardon” 

Mr. Whipple—Have you 


had 


had that 


Mr. Dane—I was just going to have 


. it marked. 


Mr. Whipple-—-May I look at it be- 
fore vou offer it? 
Mr. Dane—Certainly. (Handing copys 


The rights of both parties are to be Was March 17,.1903; and the date on | of Manual to Mr. Whipple.) 


preserved, of course, in the usual way 


'¢o far as necessary. 


[Recess until 2;10 p. m.] 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Thompson—If Your Honor 
please, I am permitted by ‘Governor 
Bates to say that when Mr. Dickey, in 
giving testimony that Mr. Eustace 
said, “Why don't you clean up your 
‘own board. you know the hidden 
hand,” he, Mr, Dickey, understood Mr. 
| Eustace to refer to Mr. Dittemore. 
That is understood, and I need not 
'recall him for that purpose. By the 
“hidden hand” he understood Mr. Eus- 
I as- 
sume that to be admitted. 

Mr. Bates—We admit that was his 
understanding. | 

The Master—That was a conclusion 
of fact drawn by Mr. Dickey. The fact 
that he did draw that conclusion is 
admitted, 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. 


and entirely unsupported by facts. My | William P. McKenzie, Sworn 


reply to this accusation then was, and | 


now is, that before presenting 


this | 


Q. (By Mr. Dane) Will you please 
' state your full name, Mr. McKenzie? 


article to the Journal for publication! A. William P. McKenzie. 


I submitted it to each member of the} Q. And where do you reside? 
who pro-| Cambridge. 

It | 
by the editor-in-| A. Editor of The Christian Science 


then Board of Directors, 
nounced it sound and scientific. 
was then accepted 


A. 


Q. What is your present position? 


chief, passed upon by the associate! Journal, Sentinel, Der Herold, and Le 
editors, and published in the Journal | Héraut. 


[ was not aware that the 


society 


as usual. 
Publishing 


was preparing to, 


Q. I will have to ask you to keep 
your voice up, Mr. McKenzie, just as 


issue the article in pamphlet form and! far as you can, so that we can all hear. 
knew nothing of that fact until a final | 


proof was sent to me by them. I! 


spoke to Mr. Eustace at the time and 


asked him if he thought it was wise | 
in pamphlet form, |} 


to distribute this 
even if there was a single objection 
to it. 
in his statement that the article con- | 
lished and distributed. I do not know 
how many copies were printed. 
have taken no interest 
lation of the pamphlet, but have sim- 
ply allowed it to take care of itself. 
“I know that some time after the 
publication of this article some objec- 
tion appeared to it, and this has 
grown somewhat, although I 
hear anything about it. I know that 
Mr. Dittemore has changed his atti- 
tude entirely since its publication, and 


that there is some opposition to it on| 
'the Pacific coast. 


However, the arti- 


cle contains exactly what Mrs. Eddy 


taught 
Mr. Thompson—It is not signed, but | 
‘along with 
contrary to 
That may |, 
[Copy of letter to Judge Septimus. J. | 


‘Hanna, without signature but initialed | 


would like | 


| 
’ 
' 


|opposition: and objection to the trans- 


“Thank you for your letter of the) 


7th inst., and for your renewed assur- | itdena 
(board to do business with Mr. 


| 


The Master—Well, I do not think : pleaded with to change his tactics, but 
He persisted in his | 


' 


| 


character, 
this | 25 to greatly interfere with the delib- 
erations of the board and its conduct 


of the business of The Mother Church. 


me while in her home, it is 
substantiated by her writings, and 
needs and receives no defense from 
me. If it is the truth, it will stand; 
if it is not the truth, it will perish 
everything else that is 
Christian Science. 


“Why did the directors remove Mr. 


Dittemore? 
have seen as given out by him. 


action in the consideration of questions 
which came before our board, contrary | 
to the views and admonition of the 
other members. He undertook as a 
single member to do what the other 
members seriously objected to. His | 


action of business hy the directors 
grew to such an extent that in many 
it became impossible for the 
Ditte- 


more present. He assumed:an attitude 


board which were damaging in their 
and so conducted himself 


“Mr. Dittemore was admonished and 


I | 
in the cireu- | also First Members? 


rarely | 


First I might say that it) 
was not for any of the reasons which 1 | 
He was | 
|dismissed because he took independent | 
name of that body was chan 


You were one of the original trustees 
under the Trust Deed of Jan. 25, 1898? 


; 


Vem f 


Q. And whe were the other two? 
A. Mr. E. P. Bates and Mr. James A. 
Neal. 

Q. On that date, namely, Jan. 25, 
1898, were you a First Member of The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And were the other two trustees 
A. They were. 

The Master—That being admitted, I 
suppose you might have saved the 
trouble of proving it by him. 


Mr. Dane—I am not going any fur- 
her with it. , 

Q. When did you become a First 
'Member? A. Oct. 6, 1894. 

Q. When did you first meet Mrs. 
Eddy? A. On Christmas Day of 1894. 
Q. Won't you state briefly your re- 
lations with Mrs. Eddy from that time 
‘until the time of her passing in 1910, 
and what the character of your rela- 
|tions with her was? A. From that 
time when I met her I felt the fuliness 
Of devotion to her and to the work 
that she was carrying on. I served her 
aS a son might all the years that she 
'was with us. 


He was very insistent and firm | 


it 


| Q. Did you see her frequently? A. 


Not very often. 
Q. Did you have communications 
‘from her? A. Frequently. 

Q. Were you a member of the body 
known as First Members when the 
ged to 


|Executive Members? A. Yes. 


The Master—Give us the date there, 


will you? 


Mr. Dane—1903. 

The Master—-What day? 

Q. Can you recall, Mr. McKenzie, 
the day of the month and the month 
in the year of 1903 that the name of 
“First Members” was changed to “Ex- 
ecutive Members”? 

The Master—I thought. it was al- 
ready a matter of evidence. . 

Mr. Dane-—~It is, Your Honor. 

The Master—I was going to ask you 
to give it to me. 

Mr. Dane---I have not at this moment 
the reference to the exhibit. 

The Master—Oh, I didn’t mean that 
you should bring it out from this wit- 


offensive methods until it became im- 
possible for the board to any longer 
work in harmony with him, and he was 
therefore dismissed by resolutién, a 
copy of which was furnished him. 


ness; I only wanted whatever had ap- 
peared about it. 

Mr. Abbott—-It is stated in the bill, 
I think. The Bill in Equity, I think, 
states it. 

The Master—Very likely. 

Mr. Dane—It was 1903. 


“Il have given you a few of the 
reasons why Mr, Dittemore was dis- 


missed, but perhaps they are sufficient | 


toenlighten you. We suffered through | 


The Master—-Your question to the 
witness about it may go out of the 
record? 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 


‘ 


. 


The Master—What is the next step? 


and 
4 copy of the part 
. Dittemore. 


the understanding 
in, we are very 


doing anything towards correcting any; moved? We were, trying to keep the 
of the numerous reports and misap-; Church and our Cause out of the 
_prehensions of the situation that ha courts; and instead of bringing a 4uit 
been circulating through the Field. 
is probable that the taking of evidence | hey all be removed at once, the ma- 
before a master will begin next week, jority of the board agreed to select 


ve | 
it | 


gainst the trustees and asking that. 


tq you” (Handinz 


you seen 


ae 
I have not looked 
id that they were 
ie | y case. 
am going to read 
ba marked bearing 
Wd Upon your case, 
i read them | 
to their going in 
se. I will band 


q decide that 


1 | well. 

vent read them 

y like to protect 

sayings | 
Il have 


indorse very 


although there may be further delays | 
which we have been thus far unable 
to prevent.. As the trial develops, 
many things which are now obscure 
and perplexing will be made clear to 
all. 

“In our conversation with people 
from different parts of the Field, as 
well as in the great mass of corres- 
pondence which reaches us, it is evi- 
dent that the reasons for removing 
Mr. Rowlands first, have caused much 
comment and conjecture. They are 
simple enough. Apart from the fact 
of his views being, perhaps, more rad- 
ical than either of the others on the 
points involved in this controyersy, he 
was the last man appointed, has large 
business interests which have required 
a Kreat part of his time and, not being 
a teacher, has no association of stu- 
dents who would be greatly embar- 


one of the trustees and dismiss him 
first, so that the remaining two could 


comply with the terms of the Trust | 


Deed and fill the vacancy. The next 
question “was to decide which one of 
the trustees to dismiss. We naturally 
followed the line of least resistance 
and did’ that which would seem to 
cause the least) upheaval. They were 
ali. three equally guilty of deliberate 
disobedietice to The Mother Church 
Manual. 

“Mr. Rowlands was the last man to 
come on the Board of Trustees. He 
was the one least acquainted with the 
business of the Publishing Society. He 
had other important and outside in- 
terests which required a great deal of 
his time, taking him away from Bos- 
ton on long trips for weeks at a time. 
He was not as closply identified with 


| the work as either of the other men, | 
, 


, 


‘many months of patient endeavor to| ‘The Master—You don’t want it, do 
correct these things before we finally | you? 
decided to take action. When we.did,; Mr. Dane—No. 
rit was the unanimous action of those | The Master—Strike it out. I was just 
present. Mr. Neal was not able to at- | getting the date for my own benefit. 
tend the meeting, but he was aware of| Mr. Dane—Yes, I understand. 
what was being done and concurred | think I can furnish that (examining 
in the action dismissing Mr. Dittemore copy of bill). 
nd the election of Mrs. Knott. The Master—I won't delay you for 
“With all good = [ am, it now; go right on. 
“Very sincerely yours, Q. Were you a member of that 
(Signed) “ADAM H. DICKEY.” | hogy known as Exeéutive Members in 
I would like to have that marked./1908? A. Yes. 
Is there any objection? | Q. What was the character of the 
Mr. Whipple—-We waive our objec- | business that was done by the First 
tion to that letter. 'Members between the time that you 
{[Letter, Adam H. Dickey to Judge| became a First Membér and the time 
Septimus J. Hanna, April 15, 1919, is| that the name was changed in 1903? 
marked Exhibit 704.] Mr. Whipple—I am sorry, but I did 
Mr. Thompson—Now, would it be not catch the earlier part of that ques- 
appropriate to have Judge Hanna's’ tion. 
letter in, Your Honor, that he replies |The last question is read.] 
to? Mr. Whipple—I must object to that. 
The Master—-No, I think not. | The records show it, so far as it is of 
Mr. Thompson—Very well, sir. importance, and the records were put 
The Master-—-I have allowed you to| in and gone over with meticulous care. 
put those two letters in on the eheory Mr. Dane—The records show that 


|that they are documents which Judge | the First Members did adopt the By-| 


_| which, as we 


claim; the 


Executive | 


'Members were disbanded is July 8, 


| 


‘ 


' 


1908, 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, after July 8, 1998, 
had the members who were at that 
time known as Executive+- Members 
transacted any business? A. No. 

Q. Was there a time when vou were 


Q. I will ask you, if I may. while 
counsel are examining the book, Mr. 
McKenzie, it is true, is it not, that 
in the edition of 1897, about which you 
have testified, there is no article re- 
lating to the Publishing Society? A. 
No. there is none. 

Mr. Whipp!le-—And that of course re- 


'a member of the body known as First, fers to the Publishing Society that 
.Members when that body ceaSed to was then in existence as a corpora- 


- 


transact business of the Church? 
Yes. 
Q. Can you give us the year in 


; 


A. | tion? 


Mr. Dane—As a corporation. 
Mr. Whipple—Having officers and 


which that body ceased to do busi-’ stock. 


ness? A. 1901. 


Q. Since 1904 has that body trans- jt 


acted any business of the Church? 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Since 1908 has there ever been 
a meeting of the body which was then 
known as Executive Members? A. Not 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever know of a by-law 
Or an amendment to a by-law that 


was proposed by Mrs. Eddy for adop-| 


tion while you were a member of the 
First Members that was not adopted 


by the First Members? A. No, I do | 


not. 

Q. And do you know of any by-law 
Or amendment to a by-law ever 
adopted by the First Members that 
was not proposed by Mrs. Eddy for 
adoption? A. No, I do not. 

Q. I wish you would state briefly 


what positions you have held in Chris-| 


tian Science, beginning with the time 
when you first held any position in 
Christian Science. A. My first po- 
sition was that of so-called First 
Member. Later I was Second Reader 
in one of the branch churches. Then 
l was a member of the Bible Lesson 
Committee. Later I became a member 
of the Manual committee, a @rustee of 
The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, a member of the Board of Lec- 
tureship, and, for a second time, I was 
First Reader—lI 
time I was reader, 
Reader; and then | have been editor 
for two years, 

Q. How long were you a trustee un- 
der the Trust Deed of Jan. 25, 1898? 
A. From that date until July of 1917. 

Q. Since that date you have been 
editor of the periodicals, as you have 
stated? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, 1 want to refer to 
Manual committee of which you were 
a member. For what period of time 
were you a member of the Manual 
committee? A. My first experience 
in that work—I do not think it was 
called a committee. Judge Hanna was 
asked by Mrs. Eddy to make a revision 
of the Manual, and I believe he was 
asked to cali for my assistance. That 
was in the early part of 1897. 

Q. Did you and Judge Hanna work 
together in making a revision of the 
Manual in 1897? A. «Yes. 

Q. And what was that revision 
called? A. 


the | 


t 


; 
i 


; 


; 
' 
' 
' 


' 
i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


| 


Mr. Dane—There is no reference in 
to any publishing society. 
Mr. Whipple—Quite right. 
The Master—Let me ask if there 
are plenty of copies of that edition? 

Mr. Dane—Of that particular edi- 
tion? They are not very plentiful; I 
am informed there may be some dupli- 
cates. I may be able ta furnish some. 

The Master—I thought perhaps if 
you had a spare one you might let 
me take that. ; 

Mr..Dane-—I wceuld be glad to. 

The Master—But any time wil] do. 

Mr. Dane—There is one that I have 
used; I[ think you may take that. 
(Handing copy of Manual to the Mas- 
ter.) 

The Master—I will ask also whether 
you have put in here a copy either of 
the fifth, sixth or the seventh edition? 

Mr. Dane—There is not. This is a 
revised edition, which I understand 
covers the fifth, sixth and seventh, ac- 
cording to the witness’ testimony. 


The Master—Well, I so understood 
his testimony, hut I gathered from it 
that there was, in addition to this 
revised edition, 1897, also published a 
fifth, a sixth, and a seventh edition, 
the sixth and seventh corresponding 


exactly with this, but being published 
“nevertheless as the sixth and seventh 


mean for a second) 


irst | 
this time rican Oe 


| 


j 
| 


It was published as ‘“Re- | 


vised Edition.” | 
Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, whether or) 


not this revised edition— 


The Master—Has it a number? 

Mr. Dane—It is not an exhibit. Oh, 
you mean its number. It is the sev- 
enth. 

Q. Is that known as the Seventh 
Manual? A. I believe it is both the 
sixth and the seventh edition. 

Q. That is, it was a revision of the 
sixth and seventh? A. It would be 
a revision of the fifth, and the sixth 
and seventh were both published, as I 
recollect, under the title “Revised 
Edition,” snot numbered. 

Q. And that was published in 1897? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Whipple—We have not had a 
copy of that, have we? 

Mr. Dane—Not yet. 


. 


was: published, as 


Q. You worked with Judge Hanna 
in making that revision? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, won't you state briefly | 
what you did in making up that re-. 
vision—how the work was done? A. 
Different by-laws had been added from 
time to time and the articles were not 
quite clear. By-laws belonged in one 
article which might properly be 
placed in another one, and the request 
was to make a complete revision... We 
did that by taking the pages and relat- 
ing the sections together in such a 
way as to get articles which were 
properly constructed. There were a/| 
number of repetitions, and we marked | 
these, and then this dummy, if I might | 
call it that, was sent to Mrs. Eddy for 
her supervision and examination. 

Q. Subsequently did you get this 
dummy edition back from Mrs. Eddy? 
A. It came to Judge Hanna. 

Q. And following that was the edi- 
tion printed and published? A. Yes. 

Q. Is this the edition about which 
you have just testified (handing a 
book to the witness)? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, whether or 
not this edition which you have identi- 
fied as the revised edition— 

The Master—You mean that is a 
copy of the edition? You do not mean 
that it is the original book which he 
put together, do you? | ihe 

Q. I do not understand, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, you mean to say that this is 
the original book? A. One of them: 
one of the editions. 

Q. And were they all the same? 
So far as I know. 


Ke 


é 


editions. Is that a correct statement? 
Mr. Dane—Perhaps I can inquire 
d clear up that. 
The Master—Well, all right. 
Q. Mr. McKenzie, subsequent to 
the publication of the revised edition 
about which you have testified, were 
there published and in use a fifth and 
sixth edition? A. That is what I be- 
lieve; that the editions were num- 
bered up until the fifth, and then the 
sixth and seventh published with the 
title “Revised Edition,” and not num- 
bered. 

Q. Well, is it true that the revised 
edition—- 

The Master—That is exactly the 
point I wanted to get at. 


Q. Then I was going to ask just 
this question: If it is not true that 
the seventh edition superseded the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, that were in 
existence at the time of the publica- 
tion of the revised edition? A. Yes. 

Mr. Whipple-—You mean superseded 
or succeeded? 

The. Witness—Succeeded. 

Mr. Dane—Succeeded. 

The, Master—Now, I gather that this 
he says, in 1897. 
The last preceding it was the fffth, 
published as the fifth, and there were 
no editions published as sixth and 
seventh, or called sixth and seventh. 

Mr. Dane—That is my understanding 
of the testimony. 

The Witness—It is my understand- 
ing, too. 

The Master—The next edition after 
this was the eighth? 

Mr. Dane—Was the eighth. 


Q. Now, I desiré to show you, Mr. 
McKenzie, a letter that has the docu- 
ment number 4870, and ask you who 
wrote that letter, who signed it, and to 
whom it was written? A. It was a 
letter written by Mary Baker Eddy, is 
signed by her, and it is addressed to 
me. 

Q. And when did you receive that 
letter? A. I wrote on that letter 


“February, 1898 (second week).” 


Q.—When did you write that? A. 
That was written about the time of 
the receipt of it. 


Q. And is that the date of its re- 
ceipt by you? A. To the best of my 
knowledge. It was not dated. 

Q. You wrote on there on or about 
the date that you received it? A. Yes. 

Q. “February, 1898?” A. Second 
week. 

Q. And, -in parenthesis, second 
week?. A. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Dane—I am going to offer this 
letter. Do you want to see it? 


Mr. Thompson—We have no objec- 
tion to this document (referring to a 
copy of the Church Manual) that has 
been under discussion, the revised 
edition. If I might be permitted, for 
my own convenience later in referring 
to that, I should like to refer to pages 
22 and 23, and the provision therein 
that it shall be the duty of the First 
Members to call a special meeting for 
the purpose of considering the ques- 
tions relating thereto, and requiring 
the Committee on Finance to visit the 
Board of Directors. That may have a 
bearing on the construction of the true 


Meaning of certain provisions in the 


existing Manual called the eighty- 
ninth tion. 
Mr. e—You have no objection 
this exhibit? ? 
Mr. Thompson—No, no objection. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S.A., 


SATURDAY, 


JULY 26, 1919 


i 
Members or by the directors, into the time and see if you cannot agree to | 
seventy-third edition, which was | that. 
established as a standard, and ap- Mr. Thompson—I might suggest: 
pears in the present eighty-ninth edi- that there may be reasons why we'§ 
tion in a somewhat altered form. should like to examine it. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes; but the fact. re-, The Master—Mark it as an exhibit. 
mains that there are quite a number | [Copy of eighth edition of Manual, 
=1 do not care to’ of so-called editions that were put out | date 1898, is marked Exhibit .707.] 

further. No ob-/and circulated which were never. 
adopted by any vote of the First Mem- 

bers or anybody else. | 
The Master—-I take it that it re-!One or two questions about it. 
quires an adoption to make any one’ Mr. Thompson—Just a 
of these editions the Church Stemual. | (Exhibit 707 handed to Mr. 
doesn’t it? son.) 
Mr. Dane—I would not agree with | The Master—If Mr. Dane wants to 
Your Honor’s statement unless it was | &° O0n— 
added that a ratification might be tan-. Mr. Thompson—Very well. 
tamount to an adoption. Mr. Dane—There are one or two. 
Mr. Whipple— Ratification by whom? @Uestions. 
Mr. Dane—By the Church member-| ™?. Thompson—I don’t find what t 


,1 would like to have 


would ask to have it 
an exhibit. 

é Church Manual, Re- | 
LS 7, is introduced in. 
vs ked Exhibit 705.) | 


nell 
: minute? I haven't seen it. 
ill read the letter into Mr. Dane—You may. I want to ask | 
minute. 


n- 1 notice part has 
; Thomp- 


cument No. 4870, in an 
e, No. 37, of Letters 


m Mrs. Eddy to Mr. 
ary, 2nd week, 18x, 
0, in Letters and. 
sd in evidence as. 


: important? 


Mr. Thompson— May I look at it ‘|. 
t. 


'a letter from her? 


| “James”? 


read by Mr. Dane, 


‘: SP leesant View, 
.N. H., Feb. 1898, 


ship, by Mrs. Eddy. The source of 


bership, it is Mrs. Eddy. 
Mr. Whipple—Well, 


in one aspect. 


these By-Laws is not the Church mem-| 
on with the 


was looking for. 


The Master—I think you better go 
witness now. 


have an opportunity later to take that 


Manual. 


| 


You will | 


| 
| 


“(2nd week) 


‘that may be so, but if you are a 
church organization that presents an- 
other aspect. | 

| Mr. Dane—Emanating from that 

source of authority it would be re- 

ceived by the Church membership and 

b used by the Church membership, ac-- 

May Israel be the | Guiesced in by the Church member- | 
You have no con- Ship, and always has been. 

| crimes that un- The Master—Let us take that state-_ 

t be met as God de- ment for the present. Then we have 

not always let the this situation: we have got proof re- 

nished # thank Him garding a revision of the fifth edition, 

OW and pray that you resulting in the production and adop- 

ted from the world; tion of this revised edition, which is) 

is Safe in God even as called Revised Sixth or Seventh, in- 

@ in Him as you two discriminately.. Now, it appears that. 
_ B is most useful after that there was still another re- one 

line Help him to. vision, because the next edition in pale Madd oe 

er despair of any one order of time has a good deal added | |ing of the Manual and that it would be 
of their present | to it. It seems to me that we need to heijpful to those who studied the Man. 

I see that I can know the date of the adoption of that | 
revision, by whomsoever it was adopt- 
| ed, whether by Mrs. Eddy or by whom- | 


Q. Mr. McKenzie, is this book that | 
| has been marked Exhibit 707 a copy) 
of the Manual that was referred to in | 
Mrs. Eddy’s letter to you of Feb. 18— 

Mr. Whipple—You mean, an exact 
copy, I take it? ! 

Q. (Continued.) —of Feb. 8, 1898? 
_A. To the best of my knowledge. it is. 

Q. I call vour attention to page 3 
of the so-called revised edition of the 
Manual, Exhibit 705, and ask you if 
you have any knowledge as to how 
that excerpt from Mrs. Eddy’s writ- 
ings came to be printed in the Manual? 
(Handing Manual to witness.) A. Yes. 


Q. Will you state, please. A. I 
wrote to her that I thought this para- 


1 contains all that I 
| nee to add Oh 
S rest and peace here- 


on p. 24, Art. 


ual to have that preface. or foreword. 
. and it came back approved. | 
mother Mr. Whipple—Was that in writing 


BAKER EDDY”’ 


2nzie— 
‘is the book there 
‘about to ask. 
ie, what Manual did 
‘to in that letter? A. | 


ng to the make-up of) 
it was the date of 
‘0 d week in Febru- 


mu this book and ask 
copy of the Manual 
la letter? (Handing 

o witness.) A. Yes. | 

_The Christian Sci- | 
‘Society. : 
“ page does it ap- 
ae * 

I get his statement 
is revised edition was 
an. 25, 1898? 


1 , we have a letter 
. referring to a copy 
he says was the 


ier 


mt é' 
8s, Your Honor. It; 
wed very soon after | 
the trust deed, and in | 
@ first time the article | 
‘ublishing Society, the 
tty having been cre-. 
“ eed of Jan. 25, 1898. 
Ned not understand 
ere in the records. 

any record of the : 

thth edition. Am. 


| 


1 not as an edi-. 
icit that fact later. | : 
record in my ex- | 
what appears in | 
pages 34 and 43? 
t pages? 
and 43. They’are the 
0 in the letter. | 
about communion | 
public, and seat-_ 


n follows 37 to 45, | 


about that. Was | 
now have a copy. 
of the Manual 
and used by the | 
‘Church in 1898? A.| 


TI¢T 


a whether or not) 
of the Church, 
ed any provision | 
Christian Science 
iy? m= No. 

ouldn’t your ques- 

9 Science Publish-. 
there are different 
@t went under that 


tior 


willing to accept 


Jnder those circum- 
yecome important for 
ething about the date 
f that eighth edition? 
ll, I had intended, if. 


_ YOu Say you are zo-| 
ter, all right. 
HM, I think I shall; 
d for the purposes of ' 
tion to leave it 
: To show the re-. 
Judge Hanna of 
, containing noth- 
ishing Society, and. 
from Mrs. ‘day, re- 
week in February, 
De 1 of Jan. 25, 1898, 
) the eighth edition 
i to by her in that 
the first time the 
bristian Science Pub- | 
AS to the precise 
ton, I did not intend 
be convenient for me. 
} this witness. 
, ps Your Honor 
isked counsel if he 
e of the First Mem-— 
_ else adopting the 
he said that he 
i any; and so ! as- 
s for such adoption | 
something else | 
First Members. 
please? | 
y. Of course it 
subsequent edi- 
r. Whipple will, 
subject of The 
lishing Society 
st in the Manual. 
through those 
Manual which | 
by the First | 


to 


‘tian Science 


prove 


through 
Manual, 


‘just at this stage. 


gt, Your Honor, Sections 1, 


| soever else, what was the precise datejthat came back approved, you say? 


of its adoption, when did it become the. Because we have not been accepting 


Church Manual. 
Mr. Dane—It received the approval 


of Mrs. Eddy the second week of Feb-' 


‘ruary, 1898, according to the testi- 
mony and her letter in which she says 
that “Your Manual contains al] that 
I now know of importance to add.” 
That is, to add to the preceding 
Manual. 


The Master—Yes. And that letter 


is connected with what you produce. 


as the eighth edition only by the tes- 
timony of this witness. 

Mr. Dane—Yes, Your Honor. 

Mr. Whipple—Who does not pro- 
duce the— 

The Master—Authenticated copy to 
which Mrs. Eddy refers. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

Mr. Dane—-Why, no. There is, so 
far as I know, no authenticated copy 
of the eighth edition. 

Mr. Whipple—Why, it was authen- 
ticated, whatever came in that letter 
from Mr€. Eddy. 

Mr. Dane—That is exactly what I 
_claim—that that was an authentica- 
tion of this very edition of 1898, in 
this letter. 

Mr. Whipple—No, the copy 
cation. 

Mr. Dane—And this is the copy that | 
came— 

Mr. Whipple—This is? 

Mr. Dane— —according 
ness’ testimony. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, no, he didn’t say 
that this is the copy that came. 

The Master—lI don’t think that. 

Mr. Whipple—He says that this is a 
copy of the copy that came. 


Mr. Dane—Well, that may be true. 


This is a printed copy of that edition 


which was authenticated by Mrs. 
Eddy’s letter of February, 1898. 

The Master—One copy ef which was 
authenticated. 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 
mark this— ' 

Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your Honor 
please, it would, I take it, not be use- 
ful to put in the whole Church Manual 
of 1898 as is expressed here. What we 
are dealing with is the article which 
has to do with The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, and if there is any 
basis for the contention that the de- 
fendants have advanced, it would rest 
upon what was then for the first time 
put into the Manual about The Chris- 
Publishing Society, and 
why should we not, instead of having 
this book marked as an exhibit, read 
into the record ail it says—there are 


I would like to 


| you 
what happened? 


in 


we have not been able 
that | 
| came in the letter was the Suthentl- | custody, or the custody of your clients. 


to the wit- | 
tract from 


these Statements, offhand statements 


‘of that sort on important subjects. 


The Witness—It came back in its 
place with the rest of the Manual. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, where is the 
correspondence, where is what came 
back? 

The Witness—Nothing but itself. 

Q. There was no letter from Mrs. 
Eddy? A. No letter from her. 

Q. You made the suggestion that 
have stated,. and subsequently 
A. We sent up the 
proof sheet with that in. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, who? 


The Witness—And it came _ back 
with the rest of the matter approved. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, where is the 
approval? We have had-- 
Mr. Dane—-Well, I suspect that it is 

the possession of your clients 
somewhere. Mr. McKenzie at that 
time was a trusfee of’the Publishing 
Society. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, 
asked us to produce it, 
not been able to find it. 

Mr. Dane—And thre proof sheets— 
to zet all the 
proof shects of the Manuals from your 


you have not 
and we have 


| You have handed us some— 

The Master-—Well, you haven't it— 
that will be enough for the present. 

Mr. Dane-——We haven't it. 

Q. , Now, Mr. McKenzie, has that ex- 
Mrs. kddy's writings ap- 
peared in every subsequent edition of 
the Church Manual? A. So far as I 
know, it always has. 

Q. How long a time did you serve 
on the Manual Committee? Have you 
stated? A. I have notices of appoint- 
ments. 

Q. If you can, just confine yourself 
to. the approximate time that you 
served on the Manual Committee. A. 
From 1898 to 1903. 

Q. During that time were the duties 
of the Manual Committee in making 
up the various editions of the Manual 
as you have stated? A. Yes. It was 


of Aug. 11, 
of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society, 95 Falmouth Street: 

“Boston. Massachusetts, Aug. 11, 1898. 


| Honor— 


proof reading and taking charge of. 


the matter so far as the printing was 
concerned. 

Q. After the material was collected 
and put in its correlated place in the 
Manual, what was-done with 
dummy edition in each instance? A. 
Always sent for Mrs. Eddy’s approval. 

Q. Subsequently was any edition 
of the Manual ever issued, so far as 
you have personal knowledge, except 
that it had received Mrs. 


_proval? 


only three sections—about The Chris- | 


tian Science Publishing Society, 


'cause on their contention this is what 
the | 
" management and Deed of Trust of the 


Mrs. Eddy said with regard to 


Publishing Society contemporaneously 


be- | 


Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. What | 
knowledge has he except when he was | 


‘on the committee? 


with the deed, not some subsequent | 
one—that would not be contemporane- | 


This is what you are trying 
contemporaneous, and why 
ed into the record as a 


a oe 


ous. 
is 
not have that re 


to | 


Mr. Dane—That is all. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, 
right. 

Mr. Dane- 
to that? 

Mr. Whipple— 


that is all. 


her approva! during those years. 


' basis of your claim and then see how | 


the other things have been built up or | 


/grafted on, or, as Mr. Krauthoff says, 
unfolded, later” 


Mr. Dane—Mr. 


‘all stated our position in that respect. 


| 


Whipple has not at. 
his 


This is put in, just as I have previous- | 
ly stated, as showing the first time. 


when the 8ubject of the Publishing So- 
ciety was dealt with by Mrs. Eddy 
the instrumentality of the 
and it is not limited to that 
edition, it continues through the vari- 
ous succeeding editions. 

The Master—-Well, 
time. I think I shall let him mark the 
hook. I am not sure that is all that we 
shall want to refer to in it. 

The Master—I don’t think I would 
It may lead us off 
into some dispute about something. 

Mr. Whipple 
will run your eye over it. 
that as quite important. 
Manual.to master.) 

The Master-—-Well, it is proper 
enough for you to identify the sections 
which you think are important, but I 
do not think we will read them into 
the record now. 

Mr. Whipple—It is Article XI, is it 
2 and 3” 
And are we agreed that that is all that 
is said in this Manual in regard to the 
Publishing Society? 


We regard 
(Handing 


Mr. Dane—No, | am not prepared to | 11, 


make that agreement. 
Mr. 


one step at a 


Perhaps Your Honor, 


Mr. Dane—lIf he bas, that is all I am | think; 
[ was not aware that he had | method that Mrs. Eddy did not provide. 


asking. 
quite answered it. 


The Master--The last question, per-| time to make a statement of what I 


haps, did not contain the limitation of 
term 
Committee. 

Mr. Dane-——Perhaps it did not. 
think I said, within his personal 
knowledge. Meg 

(). 
on the Manual Committee, Mr. 
Kenzie, was there ever a Manual pub- 
lished but that had first received Mrs. 
Eddy’s approval as you have stated? 
A. Not to my knowledge at all. 

Q. While you were a member of 
that committee, of course you would 
have known if there had been a 
Manual published without 
proval? A. I certainly would. 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, shortly af- 
ter you became a trustee under this 
Trust Deed, was there occasion for 


filling a vacancy in the Board of Trus- 


tees? 


A. Yes. 
Q. About 
arise”? A. It was in August of 1898, 
as | remember it. 
Q. Did you, as a member of the 


Board of Trustees at that time, take 


| 


Whipple-——Look it over some-/ 


up with Mrs. Eddy 
A. Yes. 
. | show you a letter dated Aug. 
1898, and ask you.if that is your 
letter? A. Yes, it is, 

Q. You wrote it? A. 1 did. 


the | 


Eddy’s ap-. 


Ph And sent it to Mrs. Eddy? A. ler’s approval. The meeting will be | Mr. Whipple—And that it was 


es. 
. On the date that it bears? 
Yes. sir. 
Mr. Dane—lI offer this letter. 
Mr. Whipple—How is it material or 
We have gone all over. 


A. 


this once. 
Mr. Dane—No, we haven't gone into | 


called for 10 o’clock tomorrow (Sat- 
urday) morning. If a reply is sent 
‘tO me please address 2 Cumberland 
‘Street. 


changed. 

Mr. Dane—Of course the only pur- 
pose for which: this could be admis- 
‘sible is not what was actually done 


why were 


“With loving thought and gratitude, at the time, but what the trustees un- ther called upon to state any reason 


“WM. P. McKENZIE, 
“pec.” 
Mr. Whipple—The last part of it.) 


der the instrument and the Donor her- 
the By-Laws upon the Trust Deed. 


Mr. Dane—I don't 


self understood to be the operation of called upon to state 


‘should think 


| you Say, suggests a procedure that is | The Master—That is an argument helpful on this record to ave the 


The Master—Wil! it be followed by | not named in the Deed of Trust and | which perhaps is justified by the his- reason appear. 


Mr. Dane—lIt will, yes. 

Q®. While Mr. Whipple is examining 
the letter I will ask you, referring to 
the letter of February, 1898, from Mrs. 


ddy, to you, who is referred to by 


Neal. 

Q. He was then one of yotir co- 
trustees? A. Yes. 

Q. He is now a member of the 
Christian Science Board of Directors? 
A. He is. 

Q. And who js referred to by Mr. 


ual? 
A. That is Mr. James A. 


Bates? A. Mr. E. P. Bates, who 
was one of the trustees of the original | 
board. 

Mr. Whipple—We submit the ques- | 
tion of materiality without argument | 
or comment. | 

Mr. Dane—I did not catch that. | 

Mr. Whipple—I said, we will sub- | 


mit the question of materiality with-| 


out argument or comment. 
The Master—-I gather that the let-| 
ter is offered as one step in the series | 
of corsrespondence. He says he is | 
going to put in a reply to that, as I 
understand him. 
Mr. Dane—-Yes, I 
that letter with <« letter from Mrs. 
Eddy upon that same subject. It is 
almost contemporaneous of this very— 
The Master—Never mind what it is. 
If you are going to get a letter in 
reply from Mrs. Eddy, why not go 


intend to follow 


ahead and get it? 


Mr. Dane—I was waiting for Mr. | - 
Thompson to read the letter. 

Mr. Thompson—We do not object to | 
that (handing paper to Mr. Dane). | 

Mr. Dane—Then I offer this letter 
1898, on the letterhead 


“Our Beloved Mother: 

“At a meeting of First Members. 
held this morning it was shown by 
one of the trustees that upon two of 
them had fallen three-fourths of the 
responsibility, owing to the frequent | 
absence of the third trustee—these 
absences in six months being 30 per 
cent of the whole time. Also that 
since deprived of the position and sal- 
ary of assistant in the office his an- 
nounced intention of being here less 
frequently would leave almost the 
whole responsibility of the business 
with two of the trustees. The vote 
was unanimously taken that the trus- 
teeship of Mr. Edward P. Bates he 
declared vacant. 

“The Pastor Emeritus reserves the 
right to fill such a vacancy by ap-| 
pointment, hence the action is re-' 
ported now to her. 

“Otherwise the two remaining trus- 
tees are to nominate, and the First 
Members by unanimous vote to elect 
the successor. : 

“We are sure that our Mother) 
knows what is best to be done in the. 
divine order, and we wait to hear. | 

“With the feeling of relief and hope | 
and joy for future work, 
“Faithfully thine, 

“WM. P. MC KENZIE, 

‘Sec. 
if Your Honor | 


(Signed) 

Mr. Whipple—Now, 
please, that is exactly in accordance | 
with the Deed of Trust, I think, except | 
that it leaves out the directors. How 
do you claim that that is in the Deed | 
of Trust different from what we con- 
tend for? 


Mr. Dane—In just Your | 


this way, 
I should like to hear’! 
before I 


The Master— 
what Mrs. Eddy says to it 
pass any judgment upon it. 

Mr. Whipple—Very well, 
Honor. 

Mr. Dane—While her tetter is being 
looked up, there was another letter 
from Mr. McKenzie to Mrs. Eddy, fol- | 
lowing the one of Aug. 11. 

The Master—Before her reply? 

Mr. Dane—Before her letter came to 
Mr. McKenzie. Probably that had bet- | 
ter be read before Mrs. Eddy’s letter 
to Mr. McKenzie. 

The Master—Well, 
show it, I suppose, 


Your. 


you will have to 
to the other 


counsel. 


| 


| 


either the Trust Deed or the Manual, 
or 


Then we are agreed as a deed different from the terms itself 


And he said it was' | ply shows that Mr. McKenzie did not 
always sent to her and came back with | happen at the time to know what the 


of service on the Manual | 


1 | 


|Paper is handed to Mr. Whipple.] 
Mr. Whipple—We must object to 
that, that it does not comply with. 


anything else that is in the case. 
It can’t possibly be, a construction of 


or different from the Manual. It sim- 


terms of the Trust Deed were, I should 
or else he was inventing a 
Mr. Dane--I am prepared at any 
claim the bearing of this is. I under- 
stood Your Honor’s suggestion was to 
get the letters in. 

The Master—I did suggest to get) 
Mrs. Eddy’s reply, to see what she) 


‘said about it. 


During the time that you were | 
Mc- 


about it. 
her ap-| 
“Christian Science Publishing Society, 


when did that occasion | 
declined to fill 
‘vacancy on the Board of Trustees: So 
at the regular meeting today of the 
board, the first business was the nomi- 
the question of | 
filling the vacancy on the Board of | 


Trustees? This nomination 


William P. McKenzie to. 


[ Letter, 
is marked | 


Mrs. Eddy, Aug, 11, 1898, 


Mr. Dane—You make no objection 

Mr. Whipple—No, | am willing you} 
should read it subject to our objection 
and subject to His Honor’s ruling 


Mr. Dane (reading)— 


“95 Falmouth Street, 


“Boston, Massachusetts. 
“Aug. 19, 1898. 


help outside and within. 
_Manns are treasurers in help but more 
is needed. 


Christian Science Messenger. 


again. 


them as 


_shows Mrs. Eddy’s approval. 


|'of the procedure which they proposed 
_to carry out in case she took that po- 
sition? 

about it. 


‘it. 


not show that it was done. 


/Mmy present purpose— 


by-law that was changed before any- 


“Exhibit 107%} pev-ey any action. 


‘the deed. 
that this is not Mr. McKenzie’s letter? | , 


“Ouf Beloved Mother: 

“Yesterday I received from Mr.° 
Frye a telegram reporting that Mother 
by appointment the 


nation, by the remaining members, of 
Septimus J. Hanna to fill the vacancy, 
is reported to you, 
and the next step will be to call a 
meeting of the First Members, and 


Whipple has just stated, and having 


secure an election by an unanimous 


vote, if the appointment meets Moth-! with, if it be a fact. 


lcertainly was not in the Manual ad 


indeed anywhere else. 


Mr. Dane—It was in the Manual at | 
that time. | 


Mr. Whipple—What was the Man- 


The Master—Won't you please now 
get Mrs. Eddy’s reply to that? 

Mr. Dane—I am endeavoring to,’ 
Your Honor, e 

The Master—Then when we get the 
whole correspondence I will see what 
can be done about it. 


[The letter of which the foregoing is 
|a copy, dated Aug. 19, 1898, is marked 
Exhibit 708. FP. EE -B.] 

Mr. Dane—I offer now a setenit doc- 
ument No. 487lb, from Mrs. Eddy, ad- 
dressed to “My beloved son.” 

Mr. Whipple—Is there a date on it? 

Mr. Dane—Aug. 20, 1898, at the end 
of the letter. 

Q. I show you the letter just re- 
ferred to, Mr. McKenzie, and ask you 


if that is Mrs. Eddy’s letter to you. 
of Aug. 20,1898? A. Yes, it is. 
Mr. Dane (reading)— 


“Pleasant View, ° 
“Concord, New Hampshire, 
“Aug. 20, 1898. 
“My Beloved Son: 
“Your letter cheers me a little even 
mid nameless trials at home about 
The dear 


“The dignity of our cause and the 
good of the students demand of us to 
publish a weekly newspaper. Please 
name it a little more graphically, e. g. 


“Tt hereby say that I respectfully 
decline to use my privilege In choos- 
ing or refusing a candidate for mem- 
bership on the Board of Trustees. 

“With love, mother, 

“MARY BAKER EDDY.” 


[The letter of which the foregoing 


a copy is marked Exhibit 70). 
H. B.]} 
Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
may I take this opportunity to with- | 
draw a statement that I made a mo- 


is 


OF 


the Manual at that time? It has been) 


Eddy did not see fit to exercise | 


her right, the candidate proposed for 
the office should be elected by unani- 
mous vote of the First Members of 
the Church. That was amended in 
August, 1898. 
Mr. Dane—-Oh, yes. | 
Mr. Whipple—And ‘never was in 


Mr. Dane—That is true. We are 


dealing now— 

The Master—Amended 
1898? 

Mr. Dane—-Yés. 

The Master—That correspondence is 


in August, 


Eddy of 
‘ment ago with regard to what was in AUS. 
‘called to my attention that there was that you sent to Mrs. Eddy on that 
'a provision in the Manual that in case | 


Mrs. 


‘Society, 95 Falmouth Street.” 


in August, 1898. 

Mr. Dane—Yes. 

Mr. Whipple—Amended at this very | 
time—within a very few days. 

Mr. Dane—The point that I desire 
to make is just this— 

The Master—You mean in regard to| 
the admissibility of these letters? | 

Mr. Dane—wNo, I don’t know that| 


they are now objected to. 


Mr. Whipple—l!I do object, yes. 
The Master—Why shouldn't we have 
showing the procedure fol-| 
lowed and apparently with Mrs. Eddy’s 
approval, in regard to that vacancy? 
Mr. Whipple—There is nothing that 
The only | 
thing that she said in her letter was, 
otherwise than referring to the dis-'| 


tresses in connection with her house-| 


hold, that she did not see fit to nomi- 
nate. 

‘The Master—Yes. 
been notified by the trustees’ letters 


But had she not)! 


(on Friday, 


| Mr. 
‘and as our instructions with the Deed 


day. 


successor is appointed’; 


Mr. Whipple — She said nothing | 


The Master—She said nothing about | 


Mr. Whipple—Yes. Now, do you pro-. 
pose to show that tHat was done? 
Mr. Dane—No, I propose to leave it. 
I propose to leave it right where it is. 
Mr. Whipple—Yes, because you can- 


Mr. Dane—lIt is not necessary for 


Mr. - Whipple—Well, 
strange purpose. 


you have a 


' maining trustees’; 


Mr. Dane— —to show the construc- 
tion placed upon this instrument by 
the parties in interest, namely, the | 


instrument. 

Mr. Whipple—Now, I object to it for 
that reason and His Honor has not 
admitted it for any such reason. It 
is not a construction of the instrument 
at all; it is an attempt to follow a 


thing else was done, as 1 am informed. 
Am I right in that? The First Mem- 
bers never did elect, and Mrs. Eddy, 
before they elected, approved of a 
by-law which dispensed with their 
It is not in the 
slightest degree an {Interpretation of 


The Master—Why shouldn’t we have 
the whole history and then see what 
conclusions we draw from it? 

Mr. Whipple—Why, because Mr. 
Dane won't offer the whole history 
and he wants to leave it right there, 
although he knows that noriae was 
done. , 

Mr. Dane—Why— 

The Master—He can’t put ‘into the 
history what didn’t take place, 


| 1898? 


Donor herself and the trustees of the | Judsment as to that. 


that make? 


Mr. Dane—I have admitted what you : 
said. 

Mr. Whipple—He can put in the. 
fact that nothing did take place. 


Mr. Dane—I admitted all that Mr. 


admitted, I have made the point that 
I desired to note. , 

The Master—-I think we will have 
the letters and the fact that the by- 
law on that occasion was not complied 


‘ 


tory and perhaps not, but we will’ 
| please, bere is a vote of a gumber of 


get the history. 

Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your Honor | 
please, Mr. Dane says that he admits | 
that no action was taken in pursuance 
of it, and we have asserted, and | 
understand he admits, that the by-law 
was changed -before anything was 
done. May we not call attention to the 
change, which appears in the minutes 
of the meeting of the First or Execu- 
tive Members— 

The Master—One moment, Mr. Whip- 
ple. Perhaps that is the next thing 
Mr. Dane is going to show. 


Mr. Whipple—No, he said he was 
not. 

Mr. Dane—No, I do not object to 
oa Whipple’s showing it if he wants 


the Master—lIf it appears there on 
the record, couldn't we shorten it by 
having an admission that the by-law 
was changed by vote of such and such 
a board on such and such a date? 

Mr. Dane—I think we could. 

Mr. Whipple—The admission would 
not be shorter than to read the vote: | 
it is only a few lines. 

The Master—Very good, read it. 

Mr. Whipple—At a special meeting 

of the First Members, on Aug. 25, 1898, 
it was voted— 
“that the second paragraph of Sec- 
tion 1 of Article XI, page 28, of the 
Church Manual, eighth edition, be 
amended by striking out the words 
following: ‘the remaining trustees 
shall fill the vacancy.’ The words#to 
be stricken out are: ‘and the candi- 
date proposed for this office shall be 
elected by a unanimous vote of all the 
First Members of said Church.’” 

Mr. Dane—What is the date of that 
meeting? 

Mr. Whipple—Anug. 25, 1898. 

Mr. Dane—I had not intended to fol- 
low that up, but in view. of the fact 
that the record of that meeting has 


been read into this record I now offerty 


a letter from Mr. McKenzie to Mrs. 
the same date, namely, 
25, 1898, and I ask you, Mr. Mc- 


Kenzie, whether, that is your letter 


date? 
Mr. Whipple—Aug. 28, is it? 
Mr. Dane—25. 
The Witness—Yes. 
Mr. Dane—Aug. 25, 1898, on the. let- 


terhead “Christian Science Publishing 


Mr. Whipple—Let this be taken sub- 


|ject to our objection and exception in | 
the same way. | 


The Master—Y¥es. 
Mr. Dane (reading)— 
“Boston, Mass., Aug. 25, 1898. 

“Our beloved Mother: | 

“As the business sent us yesterday 
required haste we acted promptly as_ 
requested. .No power of election is | 
‘placed in our hands when the Pastor | 
Emeritus makes an appointment—so | 
we simply put the appointment on rec- 
ord. Since receiving a communication | 
this a. m. we have telegraphed Mr. | 
Tomlinson not to come unless he is' 
again called. In the former message | 
we did not tell him of the appoint- 
/ment, but only asked him to come’here 
a. m. We have just this | 
moment received the resignation of | 
Armsirong as business manager, | 


of Trust were to retain him, 
clude that this resignation 


we con- | 
comes | 


-through direction and it will be acted | 
upon 


at the regular meeting Friday | 
morning—as we are advised that fur- | 
ther instruction may be expected to- | 
The resignation is worded ‘to 
1, 1898, or until my | 
so time will 
be given to secure a successor. 

“The change in the by-law this | 
morning places the responsibility of | 


filling a vacancy again with ‘the re- | 
but we shall await | 


Shall we have: 


take effect Sept. 


promised directions. 


‘guidance in the matter of securing a | 
‘business manager? With love from | 


‘The Board of Trustees,’ 
“WM. P. McKENZIE.” 
of which the foregoing 


[The letter, 
marked Exhibit 710. 


is a copy, is 
F. H. B.] 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie, I wish to 
inquire of you about what was the | 
practical difficulty which the trustees | 
confronted with respect to filling the! 
vacancy that was created on Aug. 11, | 
A. The By-Laws said that— — 
Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 


The Witness—The By-Laws said" 
that it required— 

Mr. Dane—Just a moment. 

The Master—Why can’t you stop 
with the history of what was done? 

Mr. Dane—I wanted to show by just. 
one question what the oc€asion was | 
for the amendment of the by-law: 
That was amended so as to eliminate 
the requirement that the unanimous, 
vote of the First Members should be | 
necessary. 

The Master—What difference can 
The by-law was amended. 

Mr. Dane—Yes, it was amended. 

The Master—Why are you required, 
some question made about it, to show | 
the occasion for it? | 

Mr. Dane—lI :don’t think I am re- | j 
quired, and I would have left it some 
time ago, except for Mr. Whipple’s 
reading the record of that meeting 
into this record. Now I think I ought | 
in fairness to my case to be allowed | 
to put just one question. This man | 
was then a trustee and was a First | 
| Member, and I simply desire to in-, 
quire of him what the occasion was 
for the securing of the amendment to 
the by-law. 

The Master—I cannot see what the | 
occasion adds to the case, it being ad- | 
mitted that that action was in fact 
taken. 

Mr. Dane—The vote of the First 
Members states nothing whatever as 
to the reason why— 

The Master—Why need it? wae! 


+ didn’t it? 


Mr. Whipple—Why. tf Your Honor 


people. One might have one reason 
and one another. 

The Master—I am afraid I shall 
have to exclude that. Mr. Dane. 


Mr. Dane-—Then I think in order to 
save whatever rights there may be. I 
make the offer to prove by this wit- 
ness that the occasion for obtainin« 
the amendment of the by-law referred 
to was in order to do away with the 
practical impdssibility of securing a 
unanimous vote of that body of mem 
bers known as the First Members. of 
whom there were a large thumber at 


‘that time, and located a considerab!+ 
distance from the city of Boston 


And 
with that offer of proof I won't spend 
, any more time on it. 

Q. Mr. MeKenzie, 
came— 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
of course that offer is not accom- 
panied by any offer to call ail the 
different people who voted to show 
what was in their minds, and thé rea- 
son. It is merely offered to show 
it by this witness as to what was 
in the mind of somebody else. 

The Master+-I think I shal? have to 


when you be- 


consider that disposed of for the 


present. You may go on, Mr. Dane. 

Q. When you became a trustee, 
Mr. McKenzie, in 1898, who was the 
editor of the periodicals? A. Judge 


Q. Who? A. Jndge Hanna. 

Q. Was there more than one ed- 
itor? A. Hig wife was his assistant. 

Q. At that time, namely, Jam 26, 
1898, what periodicals were in «e- 
istence? A. The Journal might be 
called the only periodical. The Quar- 
terly Bible Lessons were also pub 
lished. 

Q. When was the weekly paper 

established? A. It began to be is- 
sued in September, 1898. 
Q. And can you tell us Wien the 
ext publication was established, and 
what it was? A. Der Herold der 
Christian Science was established in 
1903. 

Q. And the next one? A. The 
next one was The Christian Science 
Monitor, in 1908. 

Q. And the next? A Le Héraut 
de Christian Science, in 1918. 

Q. And that is the last one, is it? 
A. The last one. 

Q. During the period of time froth 


. Hanna. 


| 1398 to 1901 was there an editor se- 
Seale 


in addition to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanna? A. Mr. Gross was appointed 
as assistant to Judge Hanna on the 
| Sentinel. > 

Q. And how was he selected, by 
Mrs. Eddy or otherwise? 

Mr. Whipple—If there i corre-— 
spondence Why don’t° you put it im? 
If there was any article in the Man- 
ual that you say was complied with, 
why not put that in? 

Mr. Dane—No, there was no article 


in the Manual ‘at this time with rela- ~— 


tion to the election of editors. This 
was a period of time up to 1901. 

Mr. Whipple—-But the Manual pro- 
vided how they should be appointed, 
A. His name was reéecom- 
mended to Mrs. Eddy, and his qualifi- 
cations described, and she approved 
him. 

Q. From 1901 down to 1917, when 


you ceased*to be a trustee under this 


instrument, did the trustees of the 
Publishing Society elect the editors? 
A. No. 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment. I 
didn’t catch that question. 

[The question is read by the sten- 
ographer.} 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 


there is no reason for their electing 


the editors. They hired the editors. 
They employed them and madeé an ar- 
rangement to pay them a salary. That 
question is not pertinent. There is 
no provision in the trust deed to elect 
' them. 

Mr. Dane—They may ‘have elected 
them and may not have elected them; 
I am just asking. 


The Master—Can’t you asceptain 
what was done with regard to élec- 
tion, selection, appointment, or what- 
ever you call it, of the editors, with- 
out asking some question that will be 
objected to? ) 

Mr. Dane—I will endeavor to do 
that. I did not anticipate objection to 
that one. 

Q. Mr. MeKenzie, from 1901 to 
1917, when you ceased to be a trustee, 
won't you state what was done by the 


-trustees with referenfe to the selection 


of editors? 
Mr. Whipple—Now, if Your 
please, at very great length Mr. 


eis 
ut- 


_ hoff went into every record with re- 


gard to it. W® have the records be- 
fore the Court. Why should we take 
time to go into evidence of all these 
things with the witness, after they 
have selected the manner in which 
they would prove it? 

Mr. Dane—If Mr, Whipple wilf con- 
cede on this record that during that’ 
Sean of time the editors were 

lected by the Christian Science 
Board of Directors I will withdraw 
the questign. 

Mr. Whipple—We will make no con- 
cession about it because the evidence 
is before this Court, and you cannot 
go beyond it. 

The Master—You cannot ask him to 
adopt your word elected except so far 
as that word is backed up by the evi- 
dence to which you refer. If it be 
true that the procedure in the case of 
inaugurating. an editor. getting an 
editor, whatever you call it, appears 


fully by the evidence already intro- 
| duced, I do not think you ought to go 


Into it over again with this witness. 

Mr. Dane—I do not intend to pile . 
up much cumulative evidence. - [f 
Your .Honor takes that view I will 
not press it. I think I should, how- 
éver, 2sk this question: 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, during the period 
of time that I have indicated. namely, 
fram 1901 to 1917, do you recall any 
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Mr. Dane-—No. prepare copies which were sent to the 'he can complete his case next week? | primarily means a better democracy. | 
Q. Don’t go into particular ap-! office of the business manager and/| It makes a good deal of difference in) We have got to democratize our’ 
period of time when this witness was | pointments; simply state whether or by him transmitted to the directors. : My personal affairs and my office. | transportation systems. Then we have. 
a trustee that there were conferences | not—I think I will have to revert to| Q. What was the practice in re-| Mr. Bates—We expect to do it, Your got to democratize our industries. ; 
between the trustees and the editors; my other question—whether or not in| spect to releasing the periodicals the Honor, next week. Z | Otherwise, they will be im the condi- 
that those conferences were upon sub- | the selection of these trustees the! proofs of which had been sent in the | on Dane—I think we can do it, Mr. | tion or -_ ab gy nar gt ide 
ects that did not relate to the editorial | directors were consulted? A. In some way you have stated? A. For a time. ompson. r. Foss den that the ope a 
Tce of the periodicals; that there | cases. ‘we did not release the ptriodicals un-; Mr. Thompson—Could you give any of steam railroads by the government Laws E.nacted to Repress Prof- 
were no conferences of such a char- Mr. Whipple—That I object to, be- til we had had from the directors’! idea as to how many witnesses you had been a test of government owner- | iteerin g and Anarchy and Im- 
acter held during the time that this/ cause he has just said that Hatten office an actual release; afterward, ©xpect to put on? | Ship, declaring that the roads merely) i . ie : 
prove Workers Conditions— 
Compulsory Traiming Rejected 


Mr. Dane-—I propose to show, if 


| the trustees of the 
¢ Your Honor please, that during this 


ty elected an editor 
eA. No, 

1 object to, for 

The trustees’ rec- 

‘open and what they did 

led. It is the same thing 

mor ruled out, that is, 

e word election is now 

‘the question. We have 


-— 


t what was done| Sentleman was a trustee. was appointed by Mrs. Eddy. Appar- that was arranged to be automatic— | Mr. Bates—Roughly, I should not had been rented by the government 
“im the record and the! Mr. Whipple—What difference does ently there was a difference. 'that if we did not hear at a certain think there would be more than six or and operated as they were in the past. | 
lin. It is an attempt that make’ _ Mr. Dane-—I am trying to get at|}time the periodicals would then be Seven more, and they will be much | He insisted that the electric lines) 
dl ene word election. . Mr. Dane—Upon our theory of this that, Mr. Whipple. | printed. preartags than the witnesses that map Po hsp _—_ oe bars 3 
c | | ' | ] ne | der | been on. municipalities immediately, but er | 
3 : in the Deed se it is important. _ Mr. Whipple—Yes, but your ways Q. While you were a trustee under. ' | Specially for The Christian Sefence Monitor 
imr my thine into | 9 Mr. Whipple—I don’t think it makes | are so curious of getting at evidence.| this Trust Deed, up to 1917, did you; Mr. Thompson—Are the other di-|/being questioned at length agreed poorest Massachusetts—The Mas- 
ig hich he appar- | ®2Y difference at all. The fact that | e Master—I think you are wast-|ever hear of any claim or question Tectors going on? ,that since this might not be done | , 
iMisfied with—into these | they had conferences we have not ob- | ing time. being raised by any Board of Trustees. The Master—Let me inquire whether all communities at once, an ingrease | sachusetts Legislature, which has just 
he has bad. that he is. jected to. It is very natural that the' Mr. Whipple-—-I agree with that, | or by any member of a Board of Trus- | any ‘arrangements have been made ad a ge would be age to oe te ended one of the longest sessions in 
that is ine there, | @™ployer should have with Yheir em- Your Honor. to our next place of meeting. roads over until the public could g¢ | the history of the State, has appro- 


erent ee ee awe OE Sk See | Mr. Bat Mr. Whipple has made control 
. ) - | ' end . . ae r. j ° 
IT have no objection to 5 Nisa hy — mn sour gage ol Bela aa =o ee ro 45 | priated $40,000,000 to date, and 
, [A selection for| ‘e" a ose conferences, a 4 ; | $20.000.0 - : " 


Church were not applicable to and | 
| such arrangement. 
| should have to in order to find what} Mr. Whipple—Because you do not’ 
and in that amended | go in the right way. 


they were really about, would be even 
more protracted and tedious than you; Mr. Dane—That is the way you look 
at it. 


a Well, then, what ae | have made the trial so far. 
in the pecords, does +a Mr. Dane—I am not going into par-| The Master—I am going to admit 
know what the ai-| ticular subjects. that question and answer.- Go right 
cause he was not a ot Mr. Whipple—Well, of course, you|}on, Mr. McKenzie. 
t the trustees did 7 i not; you are going to just avoid| -A. (Continued.) 
‘them; y ing : 01 | 
fell, I do not understand cers re gon) sg A 
} 


aA | generality and substitute it for real 
mfined to the records, | evidence. The Master—No; that is not what 


ve maintained here are| Mr. Dane—yYou have made the claim you are asking of him. 
oficial records. But in this case that the directors had| Mr. Dane—No, that is not the ques- 
| who was a trustee of| nothing to do whatever with the edi- tion. | 
ne Society during that) torial policy of these periodicals; that; The Witness—Please give that to” 
neal I think it is compe- the trustees are the ones in control of me again. | 
. that matter, and I propose to show Q. In the case of which one, if any. 
le- Then your question that that is not the fact. of the trustees which were selected 
= Mr. Whipple—You .may show it, if during your incumbency were the) 
>to inquire ef him what you please, by proper evidence; but Christian Science Board of Directors | 
Official capacity as trus- the trouble is you do not seem to ap- | consulted? A. Mr. Stewart, Mr. / 
[he knows about what preciate the probative value of evi- Eustace— 
ference to the select- dence. You take an interchange of Mr. Thompson—What? I can’t hear | 
the editors of the courtesies as between two boards for that. | 


something indicating a control of one| Mr. Dane—Mr. Stewart and Mr.) 
over the other. Eustace, he said. | 


Mr. Dane—This is not an inter-.. A- (Continued.) I think in the case 
change of courtesies. | of Mr. McCrackan the matter was re- 
Mr. Whipple—There is nothing inferred to the directors before it was_ 


regard to control here that you are 'eferred to Mrs. Eddy. 
offering. | Q. Well, that is what I want in| 


Mr. Dane—This is no interchange of | every case, where the directors were 
courtesies between two boards. in any way consulted about the choice | 
Mr. Whipple—I am talking gen- Of the trustees. Now, you have named 


erally now, just as you spoke gener-| Mr. Eustace, Mr. McCrackan, Mr. 
cally, Hatten, and who? A. Mr. Hatten was. 


Mr. Dane—This is correspondence direct appointment by Mrs. Eddy.) 
between the Christian Science Board; @- Now, who are there of the trus- 
of Directors and the editors of the tees in connection with whose ap- 
periodicals and newspaper. pointment the directors were con- 

Mr. Whipple—What they talkea Suited? A. Mr. McCrackan— 
with their employee about is entirely, Mt. Whipple—You mean, 
immaterial, as we claim, if Your Honor | 'Tustegs, I suppose. 
your please. A. (Continued.) Mr. 


Mr. Dane—We claim rise. Mr. Eustace. 

‘ hi — , — The Master—This is by the trustees? | 

Mr. Whipple—If it is their view as Q. Now. will you name them again?| 
vy 1 b to what was talked about in the edi- A Mr MeCrackan Mr. Stewart. and 
ed to have a eh put | torial offices you would have to have)“. MT McC , Mr. . 


; ' Mr. Eustace. 
oct ag Tam g0ing tO the whole conversation, you know i Was er, Merritt chosen ‘while! 
tig i that. | ' = oes 


‘ 


The second ap- 
Eddy was Mr. 


\\aet 
FF 


= 


—Is it now true that 
| the trustees’ records 
trustees, of whom he 
not understand that 
rds on this question 
back to this period 

ich I am inquiring. 
-I understand - that 
n—every record with re- 
id if they have not, and 
any particular employ-| 
ction of an editor you 
out and ask what was 
not satisfied with the 
‘it, and not attempt to 
mport something into the, 
is not there by the 
inference of 


fed 
by the 


Stewart and 


* Tf it be true that the | 
dings in respect to the. 


, you wer trustee? A. Yes, I should 
belief is confirmed by! The Master—I shall be unable to|}o\. .auca Mr. Merritt. because that 
pe those records are admit that inquiry at present. bia: Bie ee PUR sireaéy 
| simply One question, Mr. Dane—I do not like to keep tak- ~ Q. Yes. Now, when were you’ 
are period and then/ing exceptions to Your Honor’s | ajected editor of the Journal, the Sen- 

rulings. beds: Po aera 

; ? tinel, and Der Herold, Mr. McKenzie’ 

3f course you will.| The Master—You need not hesitate A or July 23 of 1917. 

a to avoid putting in jn the slightest, Mr. Dane. | Q Have vou the notice of your 

some ie to de. | Mr. Dane—I should like to offer at | appointment? a. See.” eae. 

owt cover the defects this time to prove by this witness. Q. Or election? A. Yes, sir 

i with regard to each who was a trustee from 1901 to 1917 es Biverai Pecciadh wey 

ance, and that is just PyOe SrOm to i9i/,' Mr. Dane—I offer this letter of July | 
ig that there were conferences during 


M. Sapression is that that period between the trustees and! the Master—From whom? 


—- » ; ,the edftors of— 

29 the trustees’ records, the Master—That you have proved; 
5 ng to those Mat-) don’t go over that again. 

nm put “1 a sone = Mr. Dane-— -—the periodicals; 
emai Se orae’ on | nat the nature of those conferences 
ve not been put in. 

r. McKenzie, during this 
, from 1901 to 1917, dur- 
ul were a trustee, was 
editor of the periodicals 


_rectors— 

| Mr. Dane—From the Christian Sci- 
and/ ence Board of Directors to Mr. 
Kenzie, and Mr. McKenzie to the Board 
did not relate to the editorial policy | of Directors—his reply. 

of the periodicals, but to the admin-| Mr. Whipple—That is res inter alios. 
istration of the office of the editor,|/; go not think that is of any conse- 
the employees under him, and certain ‘quence. 
mechanical features of the  period- pate in the correspondence. 
Seiecept one selected Tn. a, Hah meme eocarsermpeing 
Beeeeerestian Science’) wil) exclude it. | 

Q. Mr. McKenzie, what trustees of | 
The Christian Science Publishing So- | 
ciety were appointed while you were. 
a trustee? A. Mr. Hatten, Mr. Clark, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. McCrackan, Judge 
Smith, Mr. Neal the second time, Mr. 
Eustace— | 

Mr. Whipple—-All this is in evidence, 
if Your Honor please. Why repeat it? 
It is on the Trust Deed itself where) 
they all have signed their names 
showing the dates when they were. 
appointed. 

The Master—I suppose this is only 
introductory to something else. 

Mr. Dane—lIt is a preliminary ques- 
tion. 

The Master—It may be useful to 
get the witness’ mind where you 
want it. 

C Q. Those trustees were appointed 
m Office. and thjs ques- how, Mr. McKenzie—by the remaining 
@t point, and that point trustees? 
=. Mr. Whipple—That I object to, be-| 
If there was such an cause the record shows, and the rec-, 
his attention to it and ord has been put in with regard to 
‘to it, instead of trying the election of every one of them. 
le in this way to Why duplicate and repeat? 
of your evidence.| The Master—I think that is objec- 

is what I am ask-itionable.in the same way, isnt it, sition of the control of the editorial 
© Was any instance. If that your former question was? | policy 
t him to epecify it. Q. Well, Mr. McKenzie, in the case" 4 ‘whinple—How can it affect any 
p=The records show of which one, or which ones, of these |;. 2. here what his employers asked 
B trustees that were appointed while | 
you were a trustec, were the directore 
le lted, df they were consulted, in. : 
- wall es sat ate Re oh teen? editorials, or submitting them to the 
‘bez pardon? | | ? w does it affect any real 
=I think I shall have to Mr. Whipple—That I object to, ieee ricgte Be , — 
hatters stand. Your Honor please, because it is en-| bod tang Thiring this thine some of 


esj tirely immaterial whether they were. 
’ ts pe or a consulted or not. The Trust Deed pro-. the present trustees were in office as 
: One of ‘the issues in this 


sel vides a way for their selection, and trustees. 
AM right; go right on, the Enditire, [sell the way in which|case is whether or not the Christian 


simply offer to prove. 4 
is ertod of time. from | they were selected. | Science Board of Directors has the 
’ MEMiior of the cailed. | te Dane-+And the Mandal provides | saan te ey ag policy . these 
Installed in office ex-| that no one shall be connected in any a Sade aiibenes te po then Bt ifr 
— : , é 4 ¢ . 
been selected or way with The Christian Science Pub. | Whe Madior1 think I wilt tave ta 


e jety who is not accepted as 
— - -taagad \om worn guar Rass  Curietihe Setaace | let him state what he did about the 
Board of Directors and Mrs. Eddy. proofs while he was editor. — 
Mr. Whipple—What of it? That is| @ Now, go ahead. A. Upon the 
not a part of the Trust Deed. day ihat I accepted the editorship, 


._| which was the 26th— 

mee ens eer ee ore 18 OPE ' The Master—You are not asking him 
The Master—This witness was one | to begin that way, are you? + 
| of the trustees during the period? | Mr. Dahe-—No, leave that out, Mr. 
p there conferences Mr. Dane—Yes. McKenzie, and come directly to the 
pirtistees and the edi- The Master—-And the trustees dur-| answer of the question as to what 
Modicais? A. Occa- ing t period had to take certain | your practice was as editor in refer- 

a «38 | proceedings when there was a va-) ence to submitting proofs of the edi- 
1 and briefly. eancy. I think he may state what pro- torials and the metaphysical articles. 

of such con- ceedings were taken. _ The Witness-—I did not. 

re em up? QQ Mr. MeKenzie, what proceed-. Mr. Whipple—That assumes that he 
Between the trustees’ ings were taken in the matter of se- | had any practice about it. 
: 4 lecting a trustee to fill the vacancies| Mr. Dane—Yes. 3 

on the Board of Trustees while you The Witness—We did not do it. 
that material? were a trustee? A. Mr. Hatten came, Q. You did not submit them to the 
cannot see its in by appointment of Mrs. Eddy-- trustees? A. No, 
eee any issue ‘The Master--Oh, no; that is not) Q. What was your practice in that 
iwhat you want him to state. ‘respect? A. The’ practice was to 


I, 


r—That being objected to. 


~— ‘pray Your Honor’s siderable evidence has been taken as 
doesn't know anything 
@ directors did because 
the directors’ board. 
—The best evidence of 
tors’ records. 
may be, but I sub- 


The Master—I can’t see that it 


vr adds— 
in in another way. 

The Master-—-I can't see that it adds 
anything. 

Mr. Dane—lIt may be that this par- 
—And we have all their 
ail their correspond- 
tt has appeared that in 
[ Cases, and almost all 
never said a word to 
he directors’ records 
y disclose what the di- 
h reference to the se- 
tors, but it might be 
an! é 
wt directors having 
or, the trustees failed. 


tive. 

The Master-—Let 
then, Mr. Dane. 

Mr. Dane—lIf it is I do not want to 
put it in. I do not want to take any 
risk of not proving this case, how- 
ever. » 

Q. Now, Mr. McKenzie. coming toa 
time while you were editor of the 


us leave it out, 


tor, are you not? A. Yes. 

Q. What, if anything, was your 
practice in reference to submitting to 
the trustees the proof sheets of the 
editorials and the metaphysical ar- 
ticles? 

Mr. Whipple— Does 
think that is material? 

Mr. Dane—-It bears on the propo- 


Your Hon” 


- ‘think I shall exclude 
he matter stands. 


_ hve no objection to 
lat if you try to do it 
ence, but this is not 


lude the question 


Psa 


“hs ‘ 


# 
a trustee, Mr. 


- 


! 


4 


/1901; 


up to 1901. 
within his knowledge, any claim was 


| A. 


‘of 1917. 


Mr. Whipple—A letter from the di- | 


Mc- | 
The trustees did not partici- | 


‘phase of this case upon which con- | 
/to the course of conduct through the—_ 


Mr. Whipple—This has all been put | 


ticular piece of evidence is cumula- | 
’ 


periodicals, and you are still the edi- | 


Mr. McKenzie to do, or what Mr. Mc- | 
Kenzie did in regard to writing these | 


_bindipg upon them in the discharge. 


of their duties under the Trust Deed? 
A. No. 

Mr. Whipple—That we object to, 
Your Honor. It does not appear that 
dny such question ever arose. 

The Master—The answer would go 
to show nothing more than_ that no 
such question ever arose, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

Mr. Dane—That is it. 

Mr. Whipple—But the implication is 
that the question had arisen. 

Mr. Dane—No, it is not any such 
thing. One question here is-— 

The Master—I do not think contra- 


dictions of that kind will help us any. 


I think I shall let him answer. He 
has answered already. 

Mr. Dane—The answer is, no. 

The Master—yYes. 

Q. During .that same period of 
time, Mr. ‘McKenzie, within your 
knowledge, did any Board of Trustees 
or any member of the Board of Trus- 
tees ever make claim or raise the 


‘question that up to 1901 the First 
_Members and the Board of Directors 


did not have the power to declare a 


vacancy on the Board of Trustees? 
\A. No. 


Mr. Whipple—I make the same ob- 


_jection, if Your Honor please. 


The Master—One moment. You are 


now getting away from the time when 


he was a trustee himself, are you? 
Mr. Dane—No; during the time that 
he was a trustee, and up to the year 
namely, from the date of the 
execution of the instrument in 1898 
I am asking him whether, 


ever made that the First Members, 
together with the Board of Directors, 


did not have the power to déclare a 


vacancy on the Board of Trustees. 
The Master—Well, he may answer, 
but umless it appears that there was 


some occasion for making any such 


claim it won't add anything to what 
we have got. 

Q. Did you answer, Mr. McKenzie? 

I said, no. 

Q@. Since 1901, and up to the time 
that you ceased to be a trustee in 
1917, or, we will say, up to the first 
did you ever know ,of any 


Claim being made by any Board of? 


| Trustees, or any member of any Board 
of Trustees, that the Christian Science 
Board of Directors did not 


have the 
right to supervise the editorial policy 


of the periodicals? 


Mr. Whipple—-We make the same 
objection to that. 

The Master—-Subject to your objec- 
tion he may answer. 

The Witness—Pardon me. 

Mr. Dane-—-You may answer. That 
is, up to 1917. Did you get the ques- 
tion? 

The Witness— Yes. 

A. The question did not come up 
thecause the editor was a member of 
.the Board of Directors. 

Q. That was Mr. McLellan? 
Mr. McLellan. 

Q. During the entire period of 
time in which you acted as a trustee, 
‘from 1898 to 1917; was the claim ever 
made by any Board of Trustees, or by 
any member of a Board of Trustees, 


| 


A. 


iso far as you know, that the— 


| 


| The Master—This is while he was 
a member of the Board of Trustees? 

_ Mr. Dane—-While he was a member 
‘of the board. 

The Master—-Was the claim made 
by you or any member of the Board 
of Trustees?—-that is what it comes 
to, isn’t it? 

Mr. Dane--Yes. By any member of 
the Board of Trustees during his en- 
tire incumbency, which covered 19 
| years. 

The Master—During 
was a trustee himself? 
| ‘Mr. Dane—Yes. ° 
| The Master—Well, yeur question is 
this: “Did you, or any fellow member 
of your board, make such a claim?’ 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Dane—That is what it amounts 


the time he 


to. 
The Master—The way you put it, 
I got confused—‘any other Board of 
Trustees.” There was one Board of 
Trustees all the time, wasn’t there? 

“Mr. Dane—Oh, no; the Board of 
Trustees was continually changing in 
its personnel. 

The Master—It was the same board; 
the members might change. 

Mr. Dane-—-It was the same board, 
under the same instrument. 

The Master—I think you better put 
it: Did you or any other member 
‘of your board. 

Mr. Dane—Very well, I will adopt 
Your Honor's suggestion. 

Q. During the time, Mr. McKenzie, 
that you were a trustee under this 
Trust Deed, from 1898 to 1917, did 
you or any other member of the 
Board of Trustees during that entire 
time ever make a claim or raise the 
question that the Christian Science 
Board of Directors did not have the 
rigbt to determine the suitability of 
any person connected with The 
Christian Science Publishing Society? 
A. No. 

Mr. Whipple—That we object to, if 
Your Honor please, because there is 
no evidence that the question ever 
arose. 

The Master—Quite so. But I shall 
admit it subject to your objection. 

Mr. Dane—Has he answered that 
question? 

‘The Witness—I said, no. 

Mr. Dane—It is 4 o'clock. 

Mr. Thompson—Would it be proper 
before we adjourn for me to put an in- 
quiry to Governor Bates or his asso- 
‘clates as to what the prospect is that 


Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 


| the custodian in the hall told me that 


the custodian of the building knew. 
that we would be provided for next | 


j 
I 
' 


‘room had been _ provided, 


| 


week, and he was not quite sure what 
but he 
thought we could have any one of the 
court rooms. I understood he was to 
send some one up here before 4 o’clock 
and let us know about it. But. he 
said, if he did not, that the place of 
meeting next Monday would be posted 
on the bulletin in the main hall of the 
court house. It will probably. be the 
Fifth Session jury room. We will as- 
certain and let Your Honor know the 
exact room prior to our assembling. 
And those who are interested to attend 
the hearings can find out where it is 
to be by looking at the bulletin in the 
hall Monday morning. 

The Master—All right. We will ad- 
journ, then, until Monday morning 
next at 10 o’clock, at the place to be 
indicated on the buNetin board. ) 

[Adjourned to 10 a. m., Monday, 
July 28, 1919.] 


'FRENCH CONDUCT 


TRADE EXHIBITION 
Products Shown in New York 


to Stimulate Commercial Re- 


lations With the United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—France is 
ready to renew her pre-war commerce 
with the United States and has work- 
ers who are now showing excellent 
workmanship. This i¥ being empha- 
sized at the exhibition of French 
products at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
The exhibition will last about one 
month, the first three weeks for busi- 
ness men and buyers, the last for the 
public. 

France wants to pay her debts and 
is working hard to do so, Maurice 
Casenav, French High Comm*sssioner 
in the United States, declared’ at the 
opening luncheon of the exhibition. 

Although France wants America’s 
help, she wants it in a way that will 
be profitable to both nations, he ex- 
plained. She wants America to buy 
her goods in order to reestablish ex- 
changes. 

Articles shown include bronzes, 
ivories, laces, potteries, flowers, beads, 
tapestries, glassware, porcelain, en- 
gravings, miniatures, and dolls of ex- 
quisite workmanship. The exhibits 
are valued at hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. The silverware, pianos, 
pictures, and antiques are particularly 
old and costly. The purpose of the 
exhibit is to acquaint buyers who 
cannot go abroad with the industrial 
art market at the initial market 
prices, which are marked in both 
frances and dollars, so that the buyer 
may choose his own medium. of 
payment. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 
DISTRICTS CHANGED 


ee 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Branch 
offices of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue will be opened in several of the 
larger Massachusetts cities shortly, 


according to an announcement made 
by Collector John F. Malley, who has 
returned from Washington with au- 
thority. to put into effect his plans for 
more efficient service to the taxpayers. 
With this announcement’ comes notice 
fromy Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, that a general re- 
arrangement of the whole 64 collec- 
tion districts will be made immedi- 
ately which will abolish 10 of the 
present districts, consolidating them 
with others, and create 10 new ones, 
three of which will be in the New 
england states. The Massachusetts 
district will remain unchanged as far 
as the Washington plans go, but Col- 
lector Malley has been authorized to 
extend his office to many larger cities 
in the State, and this will be done 
as soon as suitable quarters\ are 
available, : 

The places selected for these new 
offices will be. generally the various 
county seats of the State, which are 
usually situated centrally in each 
county or zone and which are within 
easy reach of the people of the dis- 
trict. Trained deputies and field men 
will be located in each of the new 
zones where they will be availiable 
at all times to the public in the mat- 
ter of securing blanks, preparing re- 
turne, and paying taxes. , 
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PUBLICLY OWNED 
‘UTILITIES URGED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Public ownership of all utilities, 
steam and electric roads, water, gas, 
and light companies, was advocated 
this week before the Federal Electric 
Railways Commission, by former Gov- 
ernor Eugene N. Foss of Massachu- 


setts, as the only solution of the prob-| 


lems now confronting the American 
people. 

“I have come to the conclusion re- 
luctantly,” he said, “that public own- 
ership is the only true solution of this 
question, Private ownership has fallen 
down. We must have public ownership 
and public operation, or public own- 
ership and private operation. This 


A 
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FIRST ARMY FOOD. 
SALES TO CITIES 


‘Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, 


Purchase Surplus Stocks From 
the War Department's Sup- 
ply Center in Chicago 


ene ae 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The first food 


to be purchased by a municipality out) 
of the large surplus stocks of the 


United States Army on hand here in 
this, the largest supply center, was 
shipped to Toledo, Ohio, on Thursday. 
Toloro took a carload, 30,000 pounds. 
Mattoon, Illinois, the second city to 
buy, also took a carload, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ordered 10 cars. Mayor 
Bosse of Evansville, Indiana, was 
awarded 15,000 cans of stringless 
beans in the bids for surplus vege- 
tables. 

Offers of several wholesale grocers 
for stringless baked beans were ac- 
cepted, the army general supply de 
here was notified, with instructions 
that shipment could be made immedi- 
ately. These mark the first releases 
of army meat and vegetables from this 
point. Reid; ‘Murdock & Co. was 
awarded 134,709 cans; Durand & Kas- 
per Co., 28,794 cans; Sprague, Warner 
& Co., 43,188 cans, and Buehler Broth- 
ers, all of Chicago, 4,800 cans. This is 
about one-quarter of the entire num- 
ber of cans on which bids were offered, 
1,015,932 cans of stringless beans hav- 
ing been declared surplus here. Bids 
for the remainder were rejected. 

There were but 20,000 cans of baked 
beans in surplus stocks here, -and 
these were awarded, half each, to 
Buehler Brothers, and W. B. and W. J. 
Jordan of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Packers’ Sale to War Department 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois — The United 
States Army general supply depot in 
Chicago bought $420,000,000 of pack- 
ing house products during the war, 
Col. A. D. Kniskern, quartermaster in 
charge, told a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor on Thurs- 
day. This was for Amefican Army 
needs, the navy buying for itself and 
the Allies’ purchases of course being 
separate. Packing house products 
bought included meat, butter, eggs and 
cheese. , 

Colonel Kniskern received word on 
Thursday that his application for re- 
tirement effective Sept. 1, 1919, has 
been approved. He received the dis- 
‘tinguished service medal. 


Wilson Sale Defended 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Relative to the 
sale of the grocery packing and fish 
canning business of Wilson & Co., 
packers, Thomas E. Wilson, president, 
has given out a statement as follows: 
“Wilson & Co. have disposed of 
their plant on a cash deal and are 
not interested indirectly or directly 
in the Austin, Nichols Company, to 
whom the plants were sold. This 
action was taken by Wilson & Co. in 
good faith to eliminate the grocery 
lines from their packing business.” 


MILK. PRODUCERS TO 
OBTAIN PRICE. DATA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Members 
of the New England Milk Producers 
Association are preparing material to 
aid in the fixing of milk prices for 
this section. The Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Netessaries of Life will! 
investigate living costs soon, and milk 
will be one of the commodities in- 
vestigated. The farmers are asked to 
obtain the latest and most accurate 
information in order that prices may 
be fixed suitably. An advance of-one- 
half cent a quart is predicted in the 
near future. 


in 


NEW NAVAL COMMANDANT 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Rear Ad- 
miral Samuel S. Robison assumed 
command at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard yesterday, succeeding Capt. Wil- 
liam S. Rush, who held the position 
for five years. A salute of 13 guns 
was fired as Rear Admiral Robison’s 
flag was hoisted from the mizzen of the 
old frigate Constitution. It is said to 
have been the first time since the days 
of Farragut that an admiral has flown 
his flag from the frigate. Captain and 
Mrs. Rush will sail for Japar soon.” 


SUFFRAGE VOTE CELEBRATED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Men vote 
for men, but women will vote for 
measures, declared Mrs. Frank J. 
Shuler of New York, speaking yester- 
day before the Massachusetts ‘Woman 
Suffrage Association at a meeting to 
celebrate the ratification of the suf- 
frage amendment by this State. She 
said that women who have worked 
for suffrage must continue to agitate 
and educate for the unification of 
laws and for the solution of problems 


‘ affecting women and children. 


A 


bureau of 


tion later as a result of laws it has 
placed on the statute books. In al, 
600 laws were passed and there were 
11 vetoes, only one of which was over- 
ridden. That was a bill increasing 
the pay of members of the legislature 
from $1000 to $1500. 

The legislature provided a bonus of 
$100 for war veterans, has given them 
preference in public employment, will 
continue State aid to their dependents 
and has granted minor privileges to 
them. A bill also requires display of 
the national flag in all courts of jus- 
tice and on all schoolhouses. 

The 100 odd state boards and de- 
partments have been consolidated into 
20, and general salary increases were 
voted. Bills against anarchy, against 
unauthorized possession of explosives, 
regulating the use of aircraft, and 
empowering courts to issue warrants 
to search for hidden ammunition and 
dangerous weapons were also passed. 


Laws on Profiteering 
Profiteering has been declared un- 
lawful, and the State is empowered to 
regulate the sale and storage of fish, 
in which investigation showed great 
profits had been made. 
In labor legislation, the state has 


established a 48-hour working week 


for women and minors, has provided 
for representation of employees on 
directorates of manufacturing corpo 


‘rations, hds required the posting by 


employers of decrees of the minimum 
wage commission, and has inereased 
the maximum weekly payment under 
the workmen’s compensation act from 
$14 to $16. The minimum wage of 
scrub women employed by the State 
was fixed at 40 cents an hour. 

The Legislature passed laws, requir- 
ing Boston street cars to carry school 
children at half fare, promoting Amer- 
icanization campaigns, and giving 
school committees power to regulate 
or abolish secret organizations in the 
schools and to sell lunches to pupils, 
but the principal educational bill is 
one carrying a $4,000,000 appropria- 
tion to aid smaller towns in main- 
taining public schoool education and 
to increase the salaries of teachers. 

Election laws adopted authorize 
absentee voting and distribution to 
voters of arguments for and against 
questions submitted under the initia- 
tive and referendum. 


Compulsory Training Rejected 

The State Department of Agricnul- 
ture is empowered to establish demon- 
stration sheep farms. Monthly pay- 
ment of interest on savings deposits is 
authorized, and the limit on individual 
savings deposits not taxed is increased 
from $1000 to $2000. 

The Legislature was one of the first 
to accept the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, and it adopted resolutions favor- 
ing independence for Armenia, Lithu- 
ania and Ireland, and an independent 
Jewish state in Palestine. It rejected 
compulsory miljtary training. 

It has authorized investigations of 
the street railway situation, the cost 
of living, restriction of billboard ad- 
vertising and industrial rehabilitation 
of disabled men. It went on record as 
denouncing the employment of women 
and children in other states for more 
than 48 hours a week, and recom- 
mending a prohibitive tax as a remedy 
for such employment. It also in- 
dorsed the uniform eight-hour day in 
all industries. 

It defeated, however, a bill which 
would put the eight-hour day into gen- 
eral operation,-and a bill for com- 
pulsory voting. 


BILL PROVIDES FOR 
BUREAU OF HOUSING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Representative George Holden Tink- 
ham, of Massachusetts, has introduced 
in Congress a bill to prévide a Bureau 
of Housing and Living Conditions in 
the Department of Labor. There was 
during the war.a Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation in the de- 
partment, which is now winding up its 
affairs. 

Mr. Tinkham’s bill would charge the 
new bureau with the duty of investi- 
gating the housing and living condi- 
tions of the industrial population, con- 
ducting research and experimentation 
toward the provision and publication 
of such information as will make eco- 
nomically practicable the elimination 
of slums, the. improvement of living 
conditions, the reduction of the con- 
struction cost of dwellings, and the 
financing of extended home-buildinz 
operations without federal appropria- . 
tions; assisting communities during 
the present housing shortage in mak- 
ing all existing facilities available; 
and serving as a clearing house of in- 
formation on housing and living con- 


- ditions. 


The bill provides that in due time 
housing information now in the hands 
of other government organizations 
shall be turned over to the new bu- 
reau; that a director at $6000 a year 
and an assistant director at $3000 a 
year shall be appointed; and that the 
work of the bureau may be published 
from time to time. For the present 
the bureau would work with the 
industrial housing and 
transportation. An appropriation of 
$250,000 is provided for. The bill has 
been referred to the Committee on 


i Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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lish music of which the composer was a| 
pioneer. For the future, the trustecs 
have decided that composers will not be 
Gligible for a second award until two 
years have elapsed since the date of the 
| fret award, and for a third award until 
of The Christian |a further period of three years has 


nes ‘Monitor | elapsed. 

ane The Russian) the activities of the present musical 
wget bra is bringing season are eclipsing even those of pre- 
yned hofhe of the! war days. Applications from intend- 
ence more reminis- ing ones givers mare we to- be 
wr refused by the managers of the various 
il lige ee ae halls, as practically all available hours 
ewe iter, ond ‘mi- | are already engaged. At the Wigmore 
wh “Gross Road en bloc Hall, for: example, over 100 concerts 
pondb fashion naleamnn 0 -are being given in May and June, and, 
a wonders who} in the same period, 120 concerts are 

ethan ts . ey Th | takin& place in the Aolian Hall. 
—.: wa iit I ace During one eventful week the out- 
os . “the 0 he standing musical feature was the pro- 
ee then: Everybody | @uction of Sir Edward Elgar's new 
i ene while every- | Chamber works. The concert was 
“i ine est RB “given by Mr, Albert Sammons ard Mr. 
4 peomew f ‘ 4 William‘ Murdoch, and the program 
7 oman A Risen | consisted of the sonata. for piano and 
ye’ at Be rate he violin, the string. quartet and the 
“ne ; piano quintet, op. 82, 83, and 84. The 
ony that .Covent | sonata was introduced. to the public 
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IN SPRING ) 

Specially for the Christian Science Monitor | 
A May morning! Pink and-white| 
chestnuts abloom, and the’ scent of 
lilac on the air* Just on the city lim-| 
its, two springtime wanderers found a) 
pond, its margin not a dozen paces 
from a busy trolley line; the sida! 
marching with the public highway was | 
open to the southern sun, and rising | 
rocky woodland closed in the rest of! 
its irregular circuit margined with | 
weed and reed. The high grassy bank 
made its southern boundary thrust a 


only theater that has 


by Messrs. Reed and Landon Ronald 


brilliant orange gold, glowing, me- 
tallic yet liquid, a living topaz with | 
in the sun as a blue jay sped across the sun flaming within it; beneath it, | 
the water and, poising with crest erect' a slightly larger supine crescent of | 
upon a high branch, called aloud to: brilliantly deep shadow at the apex of | 
all the world to see what a goodly thing a long and irregular triangle of sun- | 
a May morning in the woods could be.| nily metallic emerald green, whose | 
On the heels*of his call came from base was the lip shadow of a saturnine— 
the water a great long-drawn, clear, but grimly cheerful-mouth—which of | 
“plu-u-u-n-kity pl-u-u-nk!” very sug-, itself was enough to bespeak. the head | 
gestive of an indolently plucked banjo: of a frog resting on a patch of moss. | 
string. The center of his back was a deep) 
“That’s C natural—most unusual,”| bronze green, merging over the hind | 
remarked the musician. “They're do-! quarters into a bronze brown, with | 
ing it again, too.” From two direc-| half lights on the wrinkles and folds, | 
tions at once, from five times as many} reminding one of a wrinkled-up and 

different points, as if to the leadership| very clean brown clout. © 
' 


” } 
or two light ones ran up to upper A. | 
There was a flash of metallic coior | 


. 
; 


of the last, there came again the Purple grackles prospected among 
“bounding bow” on three notes, its'the rocks by the waterside, their: 
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CITY OF ORPHANS | ona give one meal daily to childree 
funder 14 at about five cents each.” 

| Said Major Geppard yesterday. “So 

IS BEING FOUNDED tar ine “principat toods have bern 

: . |€ocoa, milk, and sagar, for we were 

ae | restricted to these at first. We shali 
. : * 20 (have flour, beans, peas. and pork 
Syrian Children, Victims of War. products from now on. Although ths 


, Amer- °°** is very low. we have practical ¥ 
Will Be Educated by a, CBhausted our funds and have only 
ican Experts for the Rebuild- 


enough food to last about four weeks 

: . more. The new appropriations mst 
ing of Their Devastated Land come from the various relief govern- 
zs, ;} ment committees, national commit- 

| The na- 


‘tees, and private donations. 
Spec . » | ’ . 
Decial te Tee Cartatinn Helened <menie tional committees here bave already 

given $300,000 


from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The City! **,, ll 
of Orphans is the name of a town in Milk is most in Comand & — 
Syria, which will be inhabited by the Sl#vi#. for it cannot be purctases 
Syrian children left destitute by the | tere ™ vee age Page ante send 

Turkish massacres and the ravages of meee i y. a . a ae 
: them without fail. I+ is now possibile 

war. Already the children are being) to send it to all parts of the country 
brought together in temporary orphan- | go pire Aecanthns velief hureat ers 
ages by the American committee fOr | jected 7° cities in Jueo-Slavia. and 
estimated that 15 per cent of the pop- 


relief in the Near East. 
Bayard Dodge, who recently re- , 
a ulation, or 150.000 children, would 
turned from six years of relief work need help. The work was becun with 
$370.000 monthly. and an appropria- 


in Syria, said that even if the best 
tion of $1,900,000 was later received 


ed anything like this 
it patrician siege of. 
os 


some weeks ago, and since then has 
been heard several times. On this oc- 
casion it was superbly played by Mr. 
9 : Sammons and Mr. Murdoch, their read- | 
annual People’s Palace’ j,. of the work being by far the most | 
il took place from May’ distinguished that has yet been given. | 
sive, ending up with a. The quartet and quintet were heard | 

and certificates | for the first time, and made a striking | 

Princess lice,| impression.’ Up to the present Sir Ed- | 
hlone, and a big con- Ward Elgar has been regarded as a 
Wening of May 31, at. &reat orchestral composer, so that his | 
©-winnhinge choirs per- @2trance into new fields is something | 
Yr pieces, the com-,'9 be long remembered. All three | 
Singing two cantatas Works show the composer undcr a) 
lasting,’ by J. S. Bach, fresh aspect, and are notable additions | 
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and wealthiest government in the 
_world took over Syria, it could not from the United States Government.” 
‘care. for the orphans properly, since + — , 

‘this #s not so much a matter of relief Maine Gepperd 5 ee eS Se 
| n ? OF Feiet this branch to retutfn to America. He 
began his work abroad by investigat- 


'as of reconstruction. 
ing food conditions in the various 


“The true horror of the famine in 
| ia.” he said, “ha 
Syria S S been the moral countries before organizing his pro- 


breakdown. The horror of having ~ 

| thousands of neglected children grow-. ae’ feeding of the children is car- 
‘ing up without homes or education, | _. a pees hols. canteens. and cther 
‘the victims of a demoralized environ- uae” eons Zs “abla” “ema the 

nt, is awful to e ; say RE sie 

|small area of Syria for which 1 com.| 2¢edy children are determined by the 
| piled statistics there are 349 villages pevatect oF gubprefect of the Lge 
>Re *| Bosnia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and 


| at i) , 
with 4364 orphans and 9688 marcoceties Herzegovina are the neediest districts. 


with only one parent.” 
Mr. Dodge outlined the plan of Dr. 


| 


The food can be transported to all 
pack animals, 


Gate.” by H. Walford ‘© the chamber music repertoire. The | 
My slow movements are truly Elgarian, | 
and. have a beauty, calm and con-) 
templative, yet filled. with many. 
varieties of instrumental. effects, which | 
could only be obtained by one who has | 
already learned the deep secrets of | 
these intimate forms of art. As for the | 
quintet, it shows most clearly the com- | 
poser’s full and untrammeled mastery | 
of resource; undoubtedly a work of 
supreme beauty and great originality. 

Of course to present three chamber f{ 
works by one composer—two of them | forefoot of random rock and: bowlder! 
entirely new—is to puta severe strain into the water. whose shallow depth | 
upon the critical faculties of the| was*qark with weed and floating moss. 
hearer, For this reason a better judg-|Near one side a few gigantic pud- 
ment may be formed of the two NeW Ginecstone bowlders reared weather- 
compositions when they are included | 
singly in programs of a, more varied) 
character. The quartet consisted of | 


M Muriel Foster as’ 
‘Walford-Davies as the 
a small orchestra led. 
eed. These festivals. 
tution, bringing, 

i ve infitences of. 
e midst of the poorest 
ist London, and it is 
while of professional | 
audiences who know 
round of West End 
nd see for themselves | 
usic has become, and 
high standard of | 

een attained among 
ly considered the | 


a 


7 ad 


of the People's Palace 
led out on May 31 with; 
rmers and.listeners. 
and more ambi-, 
S*the program con-— 
lighter numbers. | 
itful singing game. 

id the most popular! 
‘ning was a perform-' 
1 English folk song, 
sung by the members. 
e ng. The piquancy |: 
‘these ladies of mettle. 
ic fairly brought down) 
; an interesting expe-| 


Messrs. Sammons, W. H. Reed, Jeremy, | 


insight, the unanimity, and the over- 


oA 
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rounded angularities from the water. j 
On clear water near, yellow lilies 
glowed like golden spheres against the. 
deep-toned reflections of encircling | 
woods. 
A Canada warbler piped continu-| 
usly from somewhere overhead. The | 
|half-minute intervals of his all-but- | 
continuous trill were filled in by an | 
orchard oriole, deeper in the woods. | 
| “Listen!” across the song of the) 
‘birds, and the whispering rustle of) 

The announeement has been made! the light wind, came a deep note like | 
public that at the conclusion of the, a twanged string, metallic and a trifle) 
Brodsky Quartet season, the quartet} flat, with a suggestion of a drum in it. 


and Felix Salmond, with Mr. Murdoch } 
at the piano for the quintet. It would ' 
be difficult to praise too highly the), 


flowing enthusiasm with which they 
carried through an immensely difficult | 
and responsible task. | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The pond 


time increasing, growing faster and! backs prismatic in the sun. 
faster, till at the last it was as a roll! sparrow came down into the reeds and 
of woodland drums: ‘fluttered among them, clinging to one | 
“Fine!’’ called the musician, in utter | that bent with his weight, his wings 
enthusiasm. beating to maintain a supine balance, 
gain came the lazy, clear “pl-u-u-| and finally appearing to give the effort 
n-kity pl-u-u-nk” of the unseen leader,|up “as a bad job.” Over the middie! 
and again followed the “bounding; of the pond a black and white fiy-| 
. catcher wheeled and hawked. A'| 
muskrat boldly showed himself and | 
crossed the water in full view of trol- 
ley car windows. A passing crow saw | 
him, and, with the corvine “passion | 
for publicity,” hoarsely blazoned it to’ 
the tree tops. As the muskrat quietly | 
slipped under the edge of a reed bed, | 
there came from up the water a single 
'“pl-u-u-nk.” Thereafter fell sunny 
‘silence, broken only at long intervals 
by a solitary thoughtful note from a 


A song! 


‘influence will be strong 


‘dissatisfaction or lack of patriotism. | 


different sects together. 


tained to direct the work. 


. -tne§ : . parts of the country by 
Stanley White and Maj. James H. | since it is not bulky. River transfer 


Nichol, who have been in charge of, is used as much as possible. 

local relief work by the Red Cross and | “The work of raising money will 
oe engender gga un They intend | begin at once. The Jugo-Slavs here 
a) r of native children |) ove given thousands of doHars, and 
as farmers, mechanics, clerks, arti- ‘ll continue to help. The work will 
sans, and industrial laborers, thus | handled by Mr Hoover's office at 
forming a nucleus for further educa-. 115 vos Bo ‘the personnel of the 
tional work in the generation upon original government staff continuing 
which will fall the responsibility of | hanged except in the manner of its 
creating a new nation. Gone eager g ; 


As far as possible the children will | Support. ie 2 


be trained as Syrians. a | SHIPPING BOARD 
INQUIRY- ORDERED 


develop efficient management and high | 
ideals, but not so strong as to breed | eae 
The committee in Berut hopes fo | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


——— its Tashi t News Office 
limit the number of children to 5000, | pa scat sits pn : ca nies 
to group them into small families with | WASHINGTON, District of Colu 4 


self-government, to teach them useful; —A resolution has been adopted by 
trades, and to bring representatives of | the House of Representatives to in- 
| vestigate the United States Shipping 
A site will be chosen for the City: 
of Orphans, small houses will be built | Board and the Emergency Fagg th pris 
so that they may be sold after 10 or| POration, a special committee of six 
15 years, and American child experts, a shay: eoomnarding aan piakagente ee 
SE ee ee an investgation, but contended that it 
should be undertaken by the regular 
standing Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. The Republicans, 
however, insisted upon a special] in- 


Jugo-Slavs' Need Great 


handed over to the treasurer of the. 
Royal Manchester College of Music! 
the sum of £32 16s. for the benefit of 
mSical activities of| the Students Sustentation Fund. This 
_been the various se-! pitt represents the entire profits of, 
See sed =by the. the quartet ts in Manchester, | 
“music in war time.” q et concerts in Manchester, | 
@a of these concerts 
icians who, in the. 
ze war, had become. 
slump im concerts. It) 
clearly seen that, 
umentalists were con-. 
is to be no diminution, | 
fease of employment. 
ses became increas- | 
ni  String-players at’ 
cure of engagements 
ate Of payment. Mr. 
A, the new organist of 
. took the lead in- 
r-time concerts in, 

th proved so success-, 
*® now become a per-— 
Spensable institution 
weekly tnder the 

"of Mr. Wi\.'am Eller, | 
the dinner hour of 

f the week, and have 

: y successful in 
86s people of all 
e@ highest quality of, 
t these brief but ex- | 
ind sometimes only a, 
Tformed, such as a. 
Uartet, or a later) 
t, or the Tschai- 
io. It is not always. 
lat is given. Mr. R. H.° 
rus director of the’ 
‘recently conducted a 


ve best Cockney quali- 
nto art. 


108 interesting of the 


ae 
“ 


building. 

For more than 20 years the Brodsky 
Quartet, whose members are 
Adolph Brodsky, Mr. CC. Rawdon 
Briggs. Mr. Simon Spechman and. lat- 
terly, Mr. Walter Hatton (before the 
war Mr. Carl Fuchs was the ‘cellist), | 
has given an annual season of five or! 
six chamber concerts for this volun- 
tary and unselfish purpose, taking no 
fee and receiving -no expenses in 
return. The total amount contributed 
by the quartet during the 20 years is 
now little short of £2000, and the 
whole of this sum has been expended 
tn assisting poor and gifted students 
of music to gain a thorough musical | 
education. That this has proved an 
untold blessing to many young stu- 
dents goes without saving, and the 
fact of the generous and self-sacrific- 
ing part played by Dr. Brodsky and 
his colleagues deserves to be better 
known. The fund, to which this money 
is annually applied, is administered by 
the Council of the Roya] Manchester 
College of Music, but its operations 
are never made public, as it is the 
wish of the quartet that its benefac- | 
tions shall be devoted to deserving 
cases in the strictest secrecy, so that 
tife recipients of its aid may be under 
~ Rossini's “Stabat | no disadvantage in the eyes of their 
ls song recitals have fellow students. 

“musically speaking, | ——o 
(terest attaches tothe An interesting trio in C minor by 
“unusual combination’ Giacomo Orefice was played for. the 
im instruments that first time in England by the London 
a, such as the Bee- Trio at their recent concert. The work 
@ the Sinding octet, proved very attractive for its schol- 
am far combinations arly, as we!l as for its vivid and genial 
e. qualities; the dainty scherzo had a 
med gossamer lightness and was rede-. 
ith the music publi- manded by an appreciative audience. 
mio, of the Carnegie A fine reading of Mendelssohn's D 
iast, the following minor trio was also given. The Lon- 
ued: don Trio (Mme. Amina Goodwin 
and Messrs. Albert Sammons and 
Whitehouse) have by constant co- 
operation reached an unusually high 
standard, and their performances are 
distinguished by vitality and unanim- 
ity of style. On this occasion Mr.. 
Whitehouse was replaced by Mr. Ce-. 
dric Sharpe, who proved an able sub-. 
stitute. Miss Etty Ferguson showed 
real discrimination in her choice of 
ane orchestra. songs which she gave with delightful 
Sextet for strings, in purity of tone and equally delightful 
a a. purity of diction. 
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ng 
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ya 
_, gént in this year 
75 last year, but the 
fay of the work sub- 
n good, and the ad- 
Ourly recommend the 
* publication: 
ic Three rhapsodies | 
“The Hound of 
wone, chorus, and 


* 
“The Hymn of 


'sponded his 


for the players give their services, and| say. 
the concerts are held in the college | The 


Dr. in . 
and vibrated from the water almost at 
ihis feet. 


' seen 
heard 


“Who's tune a banjo in) 
the -woods?” 
seeing his first New England spring. | 

“Banjo, nothing.” colloquially re- | 
companion, “That's a, 


trying to 


frog.” 

“Nonsense! Frogs croak.” 
“So most people think, and writers | 
But you listen.” | 


Woodland Strings 


The stranger jistened. A_ great | 
ote, like a harp of the woods, thrilled | 


“Splendid! but just a trifle flat,” he | 


‘commented. 


if the un- | 
waters had 
to better the; 


Almost immediately, as 
chorister of. still 


and determined 


jocularly asked the one} 


' 
' 
} 
j 
; 
' 


} 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A pool among the rocks 


hunt moccasin flowers in the woods!” 


ay 


bow” chorus, the musician listening 
intently. | 

“The second time,” she announced, | 
slight with discovery, “they struck a/| 
minor second, ‘um-um-um,’ with a/| 
drop to the minor third, making a per? | 


fect fourth. In all of them it’s a minor | 


: second and third, and then they repeat) 


‘it over and roll it back and forth.} 


' 


‘ 


{- 


| cups, 


| self? 
‘out of a bottle: ‘glope-glope-glope!’ | 
He 
mouthful just as he started to sing. | 
| There's a clear string note!” 


A Typical Springtime Scene 


Did you hear that old fellow by him-| 
It sounded like water coming | 


must have got an accidental) 


i 


looking, from ae sun-| 
close to the 


granitic marge 


Listening, 
warmed rock 
around whose 


water, | 
the | 


moist and grassy earth was starred | 


with white violets and golden butter- | 
the other one had scanned | 


‘square foot by square foot the moss- | 


’ 
Drawn for The Christian Kcience Monitor 


In metallic emerald green 


criticism, there vibrated over the 
water a full note, “plunk-it-ty plunk,”’ | 
a perfect fifth to the frst. | 
“That's interesting. Let’s sit down 
and listen a bit. Here are two good 
flat rocks.”’ . 
The warbler overhead carried pn | 


his soliloquy, pieced out by the veal 


tant oriole. Interurban trolley cars 
every 10 minutes roared past, not a 
hundred feet away. Regardless of 
both—sometimes with an intermittent 
note or two, sometimes with a full 
chorus—the mid-morn  6ur-aquatic 
concert went on. 

“That's a beautiful 
hear it?—more like 
a string.” 

There came almost at once a chorus 
of nine or ten, running up and down 
a gamut of five notes. The musician 
of the duo cocked an ear. 

“That's a regular ‘bounding bow’ 
effect, in minor seconds, thirds, fifths, 
and perfect fourths. Listen: three 
frogs went right down the. scale 
then on three notes. Da-da-da-a-a!” 
sang the musician. “Most of them are 
pitched around D and C natural, slip- 


did you 
than 


note: 
a drum 


broken near the shore by reeds, and 
'sapling willows sub-aquaticdlly root- 
‘ing. 


‘saw what 


ping down sometimes to A and G. One 
tine } 


i? ford—Symphony 
i ied ae il 


J 


— = 


Pensieroso.”’ 
| bie for beauty 
ught And expression-- 
nt and individuality of 
} a 4ifficult prob- 
ity to the restiess 
The various episodes 
y a well-defined charac- 
to an exalted ex- 


aidition to the choral 
piry. It im strikingly 
_" ytion, and ©x- 


ve fidelity the 


os 3 


on in 1494, of remark- 

wit duality. It should 

for ith intrinsic merits, | 
mts a phase of Lng- j 


Discounts to 


PACIFIC TIRE MOLD 


TRADEMARK 


Dry Cure Retread Mold & Sectional Vulcanizer 


L. L. CALDWELL COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


| , Manufacturers and Distributers of Pacific Tire Molds, 
i . Tube Plates, Sectional Vulcanizers and other Vulcan- 
’ Equipment. 

sell direct to trade and will send prices and 


particulars upon request. 
tributing our stock. 


Combination 


accredited jobbers carrying and dis- 


the surface of the water, | 


weed at 


Presently, all at once, though | 
his eye had swept unavailingly the, 
same spot a dozen times before, he 
he sought for. “Look 
quietly, now,” he warned, slowly lift- 
ing an index finger. 


muted woodiand string. One of the 
listeners looked at the sun. 

“After noon!” he announced. “The 
morning performance is over. Next 
one’s about sundown. Let’s go and 


BOSTON ELEVATED IS 
TO BE INVESTIGATED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor) 

BOSTON, Massachusetts— A com- 
mission to investigate the Boston Ele- 
vated, with a view to a solution of the 
street railway problem of this city, 
was created at the closing session of 
the Legislature. Such a commission 
was requested by Gov. Calvin Coolidge 
in a special message this week. 

The company also received yester-,| 


day from the State Treasury the check | 


for nearly $4,000,000, required to make | 


up its deficit for the year ending June | of the money will be spent for cocoa, | well 
|condensed milk, and sugar, of which | surroundings. 


30. The road is under public control. 
Both houses of the Legislature yes- | 


' 
| 


-terday adopted an order opposing the, 
‘employment of aliens by public ser- 
_vice corporations. 


NE rn —— 


JITNEYS FOR BOSTON 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- | 
ton City Council has just made plans 
for a jitney bus ordinance to become) 
effective Aug. 15. It is planhed to 
require bonds of $5990 to $25,000, ac- | 
cording to the seating capacity of. 
the vehicles, and the Council intends’ 


to reserve full control over their op- | 
eration. It is expected that they will | 
‘be kept off the busiest streets, and 
As one looked, that short routes with five-cent fares | 


there was seen a prone crescent of | will be encouraged. 


FIVE GENERATIONS 


Five generations, all having. worn 
Coward Shoes,* is not an unysual 
thing for us to hear. 
Shoes are made for every one in the 
family alike, from the first tiny baby 
shoe to the big shoe’ for great-grand- 
father. And they are all made with 
that thoroughness and-care for which 
the name Coward stands. 


No matter where you are or. what 
your special requirements, Coward 
has the shoe you need and are look- 


Reg, U.S. Pat.Of.” 


ing for. 


The Coward 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y.C. 


(Near Warren St.) 


Sold Nowhere Else 


~ ae | 
‘a | 
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Large Numbers of Children Being 
Aided by Relief ‘Administration 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Maj. Frank 
C. Geppard of the American Army, 
who has been in charge of the bu- 
reaux for child feeding in Jugo- 
Slavia, with headquarters at Belgrade, 


‘has returned to this country to help 
raise the $1,000,000 quota needed by 


the American Relief Administration, 
to carry on its European children’s 
relief work until spring. 

The American Jugo-Slav relief, of 
which Mrs. E. H. Harriman is presi- 
dent, raised $50,000 last winter to 
organize this branch of the work 
along the lines followed in Belgium, 
Since the need was extreme. The 
funds to be raised shortly will he 
devoted to children’s relief organiza- 
tion, formed by Herbert Hoover. Most 


the children are in great need. 
“Through efficient management we 


| 
: 


vestigating committee. 


HOUSING ASSOCIATION FORMED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, lIllinois—To improve 
housing conditions for the industrial 
workers of Chicago and to encourage 
and aid them to own their own homes, 


the Chicago Housing Association has 
been formed with a number of promi- 
nent business men as directors. The 
association is declared to have no 
commercial object, and is to be 
financed by public-spirited. citizens. 
Chicago is said to be far behind some 
other cities in work of this sort, this 
being the first experiment under- 
taken. In building the houses an 
effort will be made to meet the mod- 
ern thought in homes for industrial 
workers, and sunshine will be pro- 
vided for each room in the house, as 
as attractive architecture and 
Each community will 
be developed along lines of artistic 
unity. 
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are 
igh Speed Steel 


AND OTHER 


TOOL STEEL OF QUALITY 


- 


The ATLAS STANDARD is 
HIGH. - Every Grade we make 
MUST fulfill that STANDARD 


Send for Catalog Cc ; 
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NEW YORE 
ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 


Atlas Crucible. Steél Co. 


Works. and General Offices: 
» DUNKIRK)N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 


MONTREAL and TORONTO 
Kkxecutive Offices, Buffalo, 
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[PERU QUIET UNDER | GRAPE. GROWERS _[<2vize, :°, this, publication. ‘betieves| RR 
NEW GOVERNMENT MAY MAKE RAISINS 


opened offices and has announced the | 
fellowing program as a means of pro- | 
moting trade relations between this 
State and foreign countries: 

“The development contemplated in- 
ciudes satisfactory railroad rates on 
western freight destined abroad which 


much to learn. In fact, it is the com- 
bination, the learning and the giving, 
that can make it possible for him to 
render the big service which is his 
to give. 

“From the beginning he _ should 


LATURES IN 
) OF EDUCATORS 


A OO Re Seer tee ote EG mn 


te The Chrtetian 
Lastern 


New York— 


‘isfactory results by proper cooperation 
‘among wine-grape growers, and it) 
-advocates the organization of the) special 
growers into a cooperative marketing | from its 
association for protective purposes, | NEW YORK, 


os. 
® 
‘fe 


ht etts Senator and Col- 


know that he is in a hard position. 
He has a great deal of lack of under- 
standing and prejudice on 4ll sides 
|to overcome. He must be willing to 


| Consul-General in United States 
Says Recent Change Was Ef-, 


will make shipment through Massa- 
chusetts desirable and profitable; the 
use of Massachusetts ports as outlets) 
for the products of New England des- 


California State Board of Viti- 
cultural Commissioners Issues 
a Bulletin on Subject of 


and predicts success for it if vineyard- 
.ists give It general support. 


is 


t 


: 
2 
_ 


executive 


Legion ha 


bers of 


the commit 
the American ve been 


The State Viticultural Commission pated to cooperate with the Secretar? 
made up almost entirely of those of the Interfor in the investigation te 


Professor Points Out That 
7 |} work ceaselessly for what the State 


Bodies Need 
|needs. He must accept defeat and go 


fected Without Interruption | 
ce on Educational Issues |courageously on. He himself may not of Normal Conditions steamship service to various ports of 
'the world; improved administration of 


lsee the desired results, but he must | 
™ i ot willing to do this, | : facilities, and a _ thoroughly 
fol The Christian Science Monitor ” wot By then pared on ay Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Por og ent as Mee ol by New Ene Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ON, Massachusetts—There isa «y+ j¢ exceedingly difficult for the! | on its Eastern News Office - |jand producers of opportunities for tvem its Posise Coast News Office 
all-important need for edu- educator in the Legislature to awake 7 NEW ra sens York—According ' trade in foreign markets 4nd a de- | SAN FRANCISCO, epg soba LAW MAY 
‘the law-making bodies, said’ the right interest and secure a) od - rising Saale becom by Eduardo :ermination to profit thereby.” California State Board of Viticultural | 
| Churchill. who is a member Proper discussion. Very few men in! “ ~ ekeee aaa “general of Peru in) at a meeting of the commission this Commissioners has just issued an im- LESSEN JUDGES 
Meeneetts Senate and pro-|the Massachusetts. Legislature have | sc Be coe , . pre eee under in-| week, it was stated that facilities for, POrtant report covering the subject wehnhinttictanii ‘ 

ish literature at Amherst t@ken it upon their shoulders to push |” uctions from the Peruvian Minister ports and imports in Boston have /°f the disposition of wine grapes. It g...i3) to The Christian Science Monitor | establish homes through broad, com- 
EK} rature a : his is the|°f Foreign Affairs. Peru recently be is recommended that these grapes be | from its V ; : ft . 
gine onl Bence Monitor, |Te4s0n why this State has had very Irvin oni gent radians tee without more than 60 per cent of their use. dried and thus turned into raisins od PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—Good | reclamation of all lands susceptible 
BET hes been in the shed, and without interruption ‘ne members of the commission as of hem ghee oy sa effects of prohibition in this city may of reclamation and production. accord- 
— Abbot P. Smith, chairman; Henry I.' 4 regard to the us Brapes be readily seen on the police records. ing to the announcement of the, Am- 


little of such legislation for a number || 

Miitiature for three|° years. It not my purpose to!|! the business and social life of the. ' 
i. Constitn- /Harriman, vice-chairman; Herbert E.;: for other purposes than wine-making. ' Never in the history of the city have erican Legion which adds that while 
_there been as few arrests. The police’ it will take no action on the Mondelf 


criticize various legtslators. It is | city. , 
Be eed this vear chair-| Simply that their experience has not Augusto B. Leguia received an Cushman, James A. Gallivan and Max; the bulletin says: “The pret 5 Nn 
: Mitchell. using wine-grape raisins for other stations are virtually uninhabited! bill, it will, as soon as it determines 
now, whereas, before July, it was a‘the best land reclamation legislation 


b cian ted ¢ »gitive interest in overwhelming majority of the electoral 
| oped Legislative Commit- aieaiienns questions vote in Peru in the elections which | than wine-making purposes must not) 
it : PROHIBITION W 1S | be overlooked during the progress og rare occasion when a police station! for returned veterans. take a. positive 

LA ‘reported no arrests. This. however, | stand in its favor and support its 


| ' took place in May of this year,” says: 
“everybody looks upon educa-| Falling Behind-Other States ‘the attempt to find markets for this 
particular variety of raisins. Indeed,| has heen the report almost daily from | 


interested directly or indirectly in the be made of opportunities fot returted 
wine business, and has heretofore: soidiers to obtain employment in the 
seen little but entire loss to the wine- reclamation of waste lands tm the 
grape growers in the coming of pro-' gouth and west. Those chosen are Col. 
hibition. Lake Lea of Tennessee. Thomas W. 

Miller of Delaware and J. F. J. Herbert 
DRY 


. 5 . 
| ~itie 
s 


tined abroad; adequate and direct 


‘Disposition of Wine Grapes 


a ~ Be ee 


og] 
a 


Of Massachusetts. 

| The committee plans to secure legis- 
‘lation whereby discharged soldiers and 
'sailors may have an- opportunity to. 


is 


the statement. ‘Notwithstanding this, 


Jamental, while the people | 


mmonwealth will admit with- 
on that the security of the 
- upon intelligent citizen- 
ch cannot be obtained in any 
y than through the schools, 


“Citizen has very little con-.| 


f at system of educa- | 
[ how that sy the State as 


Onstructed, maintained, and 
‘in the Legislature,” declared 
@r-senator. “For this reason 


@ legislators have taken litile 
| educational lezislation. The 
} are needed to show the 
jat they have a right to ex- 
if Legislature and to lead 


' 


“Massachusetts is fast falling be- 
hind the other states in education. 
Massachusetts has had many great 
leaders in education, and different 


towns and cities have built up special 


Systems that have become widely rec- 


ve asked for a very smal] | 


‘legislative aid in education, | 
. ‘less money for education from state 


ognized as unusually fine, but as for 
a whole, we are at a 
standstill and woefully lacking. 
this to be unmistakably so. 
“Massachusetts, as a State, has given 


funds than any other state in the Union. 
The average for all states in their 
appropriation for schools in relation 
to the total appropriation 15 per 
cent. The average yearly appropria- 


is 


A} 
carrying out this plan the former gov-, 


comparison with other states shows | , £9 
ernment began to close printing offices, | 


/popular will. 


| 


/ 
' 
} 
' 


‘standing 


it became known that it was the in-. 
tention of the government of 
Pardo to avoid complying with the) 
Congress, controlled by: 
the friends of the government, was to| 
nullify the elections and a third person | 
or compromise candidate was to have. 
been elected, who consequently would | 
not have had a popular majority. In! 


where publications supporting Leguia' 
were published, placing therein mili- | 
tary guards, which were withdrawn 
by the present government, notwith- 
that judges, the Superior ' 
Court and later the Supreme Court. 
ordered the Minister of Justice and | 
other authorities to return these prop-| 


Dr. | 


| VIOLATED IN CHICAGO | some of the wine grapes might be tne 11 stations 


from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—There are a 
thousand places in Chicago selling; 


Special to The Christian Science af 


mated: by Arthur Burrage Farwell 
president of the Chicago Law and: 
Order League. Mr. Farwell stated to: 
a representative of The Christian, 
Science Monitor that he bases this esti- | 
mate on investigations made by the | 


9} 


league's own representatives and from | purposes is suggested in the bulletin, ty 
letters received by the .organization/ as follows: “The State Board of ¥iti-' sult that more work is 
in coopera- than ever before, with efficiency gen-| literature telling the truth about 


seeded with profit, and then again | 
there may be found uses for these | 
grapes in the making of confections | 
and in baking. They could not com-, 
pete, however, with standard and high- 


gether the possibilities of the wine-' 
grape raisin as a competitor of stand-' 
ard raisins produced in California are 
matters of conjecture and uncertainty 
at the present time.” 

Exporting dried wine grapes or, 
wine-grape raisins for wine-making m 


law went into effect. 


crime. 
| tion not one arrest was made in the 
en | Hill district, the first time in the his- 
liquor in violation of the law, it is esti-/ Stade raisins made from tHe mene | they of the district that 24 hours 
‘and the Sultana grapes, and alto-. passed without an arrest. 
of the number of policé magistrates! compulsory health insurance legisla- 
is a possibility, with the arrests down’ fion that may be-proposed at the 1920 
‘almost to a point where one police | session of the Legislature. 
| judge can handle all the cases. 
present there are six magistrates. 


en are taking fewer days off since 


adoption.” 


aan eee 


HEALTH INSTRANCE OPPOSED 
|Special to The Christian Science Monitor, 
from its Eastern News Office 
ALBANY, New York——A bulletin is- 
sued by the Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants of New York State asks 
Reduction | members to join in a plan to fight any 


since the war-time dry 


A decrease has also been noted in 
On the second day of prohibi- 


This or- 
At’ ganization, said to be the largest state 

|group of employers in the country, 
Employers report that their work-| asks in its bulletin for a mailing list 
a intelligent, steady, substantial 


workmen whose opinions carry weight 


e law went into effect. with the re- 
in order that 


being done | with other workmen, 


legislators into an under- 
) The | cultural Commissioners, 


tion for this purpose in this Common- and reports from other people. 
tion with the state market director. | erally higher. health insurance may be sent to them. 


the big and real educa- 
ments of the people. 


ity for Information 
| have an almost unlim- 


rtunity in their State House. 


} to get a large amount of 
mation upon a big range 
business, transportation, 


wealth is 1 per cent. Previous to the 
bill recently passed, Massachusetis 
required no more than a_ fourth- 
grade education for its people. The 
bill brought the requirement up to 
and including the sixth grade. But 
that is still far below a great many 


of the states. 


rything, including educa-| 


When it comes to what un- 


“Citizens look with distrust on 
those who say that the State is he- 


lif 


erties to their owners. 

“At the same time persons in public 
e and those identified with politics 
_aS well as workingmen, all supporters 
of Leguia, were imprisoned. These 
,acts of force were clearly dictatorial 
‘and were carried out in spite of pub- 
| lic protest. In view of this, and as 
these repressive measures’ increased 
I day by day. the supporters of Leguia, 
‘backed by public opinion, decided as 


‘ 


places most commonly violating the, 
law are former saloons, he declared. | 
Two of his men went out, he said, | 
and had no difficulty in obtaining. 
whisky at two of these places. Mr. | 
Farwell said he will turn the evidence | 
in some of the cases over to represen- 
tatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. He has also given! 
information to the city police depart- 
ment. 


has begun an investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of foreign markets for dried 
wine grapes and the dried culls and, 


_jBulllodks 


second crop table grapes. Already) 
letters have gone out to many estab- | 
lished agencies in Europe and the | 
Orient, inviting them to _ interest: 
themselves in the subject with a view 
to developing extensive trade in this | 
commodity. It is possible that brew- | 


Los AnGalses 


hind, but the facts are too many and ) 
ing plants to be erected in China and 


Japan may equip themselves for wine- | 
making as well, and this will afford) 
a large market for dried grapes.” 

The Vitigultural Commission, ac- 


_—— — ~~~ 


ieation, its vital moving cur- 
"Maintaining it, there are 
tors who know much about 
experts, men aware of the 
ld the outmost of education, 
. proper amount of in- 
9 what should be done. 
jucator, he who knows edu- 
a help by actually sipping | 
the legislative front line. 
& perception is so broad, 
be confined to education, he 
| many lines. But distinctly, 
ded force in the line of con- | 
education. He knows more) 
jan others and can advise. 


UNIQUE TRIBUTE TO SOLDIERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—The directors | 
of the Canadian National Exhibition, ' 
which opens in this city on Aug. 23, 
pay unique tributes to the Canadian 
soldiers this year, by naming 11 of the 
13 days after outstanding battles in 
which they participated in. the great 
war. The Americans, too, are remem- 
bered, and Sept. 2 will be known as 
Chateau Thierry and Americans’ Day. 
Aug. 23 will be St. Julien Day; Aug. 
25, Zeebrugge Air and Navy Day; 
Aug. 26, Amiens Day; Aug. 27, Pass- 
chendaele, Returned Soldiers’ and Sail- 


~_ “Shadoette” 


—Weave of the morning shadows— 

—Tones of the afterglow— 

—Texture to float across one’s vision as the sunbeams drift upon 
the light— ~~ 

—Threads of Italian silk—drawn fine and doubled for Friendship’s 
sake—then loomed by master craftsmen— 

—Such is ““Shadoette’’—as it is to be found in Los Angeles at 
Bullock’s only— _ - 


—In 150 shades for Blouses, Afternoon, Evening, Street and Busi- 
ness Dresses—for Underwear and Motor Veils— 


too._— self-evident. Educators have|® last measure to act, in order that 
known it for a long time. ‘the popular vote be not made sport of. | 


“The pill carryjng a special appro- On the morning of July 4, President 
priation of $4,000,000 for the schools ‘Pardo was taken from the palace and | 
of the State, which is aimed to distrib- Placed in a separate department in| 
ute more equally educational advan- the penitentiary, where he was treated. 


tages throughout the State, which With every consideration. 


— ee - 


“For the Apparel 
Oft Proclaims 
the Man” 


That is as true today as it 
was when written 300 years 
a0. Do not overlook the 
importance of your personal 
appearance. Our salespeo- 
ple, in happy environment, 
will smooth out your cloth- 
ing prob'ems to your entire 
satisfaction. 


—A dream fabric diverse in its inspirations as it is glorious in its 
charm—and attractive in its price—$1.85 yard— 
Order by Mail from Bullock's, Los Angeles 


Parcel Post prepaid to points in California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada and Utah. 


lie 


Vacation Shopping! 


—Just phone, wire or mail your wants to Ham- 
burger’s Bureau of Personal Service—your wishes 
will be promptly filled by our shopping experts. 


Four floors of up-to-date ap- 
parel for men, women, misses 
and boys. 
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passed Bhe 1919 Legislature, is the! The public forces respected the 
biggest educational measure that the Popular will and joined the ae 
State has taken a hand in for proba- ,™ent, which took place without blood- | 
bly over 20 years. We had to be edu- | shed. There was no interruption in 
cated up to it.” the social and business life of the 
1 bot ea city. The holiday proclaimed in honor 
of the United States was held as 
FOOD RELIEF FUND TO ‘planned. Enthusiastic meetings took 
- place in the provinces in favor of the 
a Au) GERMAN PEOPLE ee onment diet year 
same time, in equal meas- new \ dale lnar ss —— a - n ~ 
i and 0 e Lecislature ery. tecraae reached them, an e authorities an 
ge lbertpd out of | SPecial to The Christian Science Monitor soldiers everywhere joined the move- . 
ed retreat and entered the | ee een ews Olice ‘ment without hesitation. The Su- Ors Day; Aug, +8, Cambrai Day; Aug. 
iol activity and practical | NEW YORK, New York—When one | preme Court and other institutions 29. Festubert; Aug. 30, Ypres and Vic- 
He has accumulated of the speakers at the first public; have already recognized the new gov- “gh Prerted Sept. 1, Somme Day; Sept. 
# ' | err aa ernment. President Leguia has re- °, Givenchy Day; Sept. 4, Courcelette 
come to recognize the | meeting in this city to use the German Day: Sept. 5. Vimy Rid D d 
of fundamentals. He) | ee A akin af the on. ceived from all parts thousands of let- “*-, pt. 9, y Be Vay, and, 
| far and deep in the ab- ss ot ak 8 i ters, cablegrams and telegrams of Sept. 6, Mons Day. 
‘er istice remarked that some say “Ger-|c¢oneratulation. There has been no | ~———— 
has perhaps mastered oes congratu 
ght Tt is time that the Many must die,” there were shouts of;change whatsoever in the normal life 
@ have the use of the ed-| “Never, never!” The speaker, Henry /0Of the country. 
alth of ideas and that he! Ruben, a Chicago architect, then said, | aie cana eR 
t toate i “ paar “Germany shall never die,” and ‘hat | PROGRAM OF TRADE 
c problems, but he needs. | 
| hina that he knows little, men and women of German descent} FOR MASSACHUSETTS: 
tical side. This he must| must do all in their power to bring) heparin | Distinction 
is brother legislators and | German ideals, German education, and | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | sy fli t 
) His application has been | German kultur to the American people} BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Mass- ey: or Character 
"indirect, for he has been and the people of the world.  achusette Commission on Foreign and , and excellence 
Of a miser of intellectuat' Mr. Ruben spoke at a mass meeting | Domestic Commerce, established by a | of quality 
me from contact with of ose it eam eee | descent, held recent act of the Legislature, has. h nies 
in Liederkranz Hall, to discuss plans?) =O =e characterize 
‘ ‘ a | ~ 
‘for helping the starving people of all Feagans & Co. : 
Silverware 
offerings 


y and government of the 


Germany. References to the father- 
From Mere House 


entering the law-making 
ins to learn lesson after land were received with enthusiasm. 
s standpoint of the peo- | Trustees for a $25,000,000 food relief 
pes their side in its real fund were chosen as follows: t :; 
} first time. He must put Victor H. Ridder, Hubert Ceillis, O 
) the same footing with Car! Boschevitz, Rudolph Erbstoh, 
ds of the lay citizens and Julius Holz, William O. C. Kiene, F.. Marvelous Home 
z he the outcome. The E. Henniger, Theodore .Henniger, F. | 
in their experience | H. Hierschlandt, A. C. Ladiges, Paul | is the dramatic transformation that 
tuents teach him Liechstein, Dr. Hugo Lieber, H.: ensues when a house is decorated and 
he did not know be- Neischlag, Rudolph Pagenstecher, A. | furnished by the occupants who hold it 
dear, who study out the placement of 
each piece of furniture, every fold of 
drapery, every touch of color or soften- 
ing shadow. 
That is the sort of interest this Stare 
takes in your home-furnishing problems. 


Broadway, Eighth and Hill Sts. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Spring Street near Fifth 
LOS ANGELES 


Outfitters of reliability 


FEAGANS & CO. 


Gems, Jewels, Watches, Clocks § 
Silver, Stationery is) 

218 WEST FIFTH STREET f 
Alexandria Hotel Building 7 

Los Angeles, Calif. l, Hi ny 

. ite 
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HATTA GE 
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Tratt 
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ie Tourists While Visiting Los Angeles 
ROBINSON'S 
REGISTER 


Will tell you where your friends are 
staying while here.- 
Be Sure To Register Yourself 


“he 


@ him to become more! Rebban, George T. Rieffelin, Max I. | 
per ming his duty to the '| H. Rossbach, Dr. Paul Schneitzler, | 
educator in the Legisla- | George Schaettler, Otto von Schrenk, | 
to give and he has'Car!l Schurz and Alex F. Hoeger. 


TT 


Sisk Mr. Foster 
Information, Service 
(in connection) will 
make reservations and 
arrange all trips for 

ou. No Charge, 

ver. 


J.W.Robinson Go. 
+1 YOUNG’S 
ee MARKET 
Reynier Kid Gloves ae 


—Known the world over jj 
to be as good a glove as_ |} 
there is in Glovedom. 

—In Los Angeles exclu- 

sively at The Ville. 


Street Floor 


: aungardt | 
i “in 


Let us confer with you—it will be a 
pleasure for us and without cost to you. 


or Smartness in Footwear 


fly do women look for such distinction as they find material- 
ween Quality shoes of which we are the exclusive dealers in 
se numerous occasions have we heard well-gowned 
their enthusiasm over this feature—as well as for the 


ined by this make of shoe. 


“The Store of Smiling Service’’ 
LOB ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CUSTOM SERVICE 


CLOTHES 


RLADY-TO-PVT -ON 


wwe 
7 


-”~ 


HE /WEARS 
THE GAMELY 


NES SHOE Co. 


642 SO. BROADWAY 


jn 


Satisfaction produced by the Queen Quality shoe is backed || 


] rea- 


' 


ai i 
Met ‘fr H Me , | 
4 Molt 
TA 

' 


; 


Na 
ih. 


mees range 


YeProadinay Neparinait fore 
GGA WLS. ov arn feagty SS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


‘ 


Highest Quality Eatzbles 


—_—_————— 


| . FLOWERS FOR HER 
| | Garden Baskets, Exquisite Novelties 
“MISTRESS MARY” 
Garden Smocks 
“PHOEBE ANN” 
Children’s Frocks 
Individasa! designs in wash crepes and fabrics 


to your order. 
Tae Shop Beautiful—208 West Sixth Street 
LOS ANGELES. CAL. 
Telephone 63026-—-Particular attention to tel. 
epuone and telegraph orders, , 


Just Prices+—Service 
Seven Stores 


Los Angeles, Cal. - 


Mark Cross Agency 
Likly Luggage 
Hartmann Trunks 


Knox Hats 
Perrins Gloves 
Manhattan Shirts 


athern 4 et 


SUPER QUALITY 
PRINTING 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND | 


LITHOGRAPHING | 
COLOR LABEL PTs. | 
See 


“ Company 


|| 617-519-251 S LOS ANGELES ST LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


sobebtres pith atdset 


S “eG we ¢ 

STATIONERY 
/) Fitting Casiners ano 

: OFFICE SUPPLIES 
| ENVELOPE MFG 


Fitzgerald's Responsibility 


—established for over quarter 
of a century— inspires conf- ” 
dence which brings us orders 
from everywhere for ° 


The NEW EDISON 


Monthly Siyle 


ulletin 


— 


Los Angeles Distributing coat 


—— ——— 


CAPITOL FLOUR 
A Home Product for Home Use 


When you want a Good Pure Flour 
sure and ask for 


CAPITOL BREAD FLOUR or 
PERFECT PATENT PASTRY 
FLOUR 


You will not be disappointed. 


THE CAPITOL MILLING COMPANY | 
Los Angeles, Cal. | Los 


BROADWAY at SIXTH 
-les Angeles . 


DANIEL JOHNSTON, Prom 
7382 Ban Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal 


All kinds of Advertising -Matter Distributed 
Throughout Southern California 
GUARANTEED and BONDED 


attention to the tinptroduction of 
National Product. 


Citizens’ National Bank 


Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles | 
Capital $1,500,000 ; 


a A ar ee Came lly gray © men 


Ewing Manufacturing Co. 
Builders of 
AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
PAINTING and WOODWORK’ 
1125 South Los Angeles “Street 
M 1542 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


| 
} 


Special 


ys 4 awe 


Rothery hense 
416 WEST ITH ST.. LOS ANGELES. CAL 
Laird-Schober Shoes fer Womes 
Johnson & Murphy Shoes for Men 


Resources $22,000,000.00 St. at 727-729 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $740,000 LNGELES, U. 5S. 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND CLUB. ATHLETICS 


' 


DOUBLES 


et Club Annual 
t Is Fast Nearing. 


¥, 
x 


1], Newton 


stian Science Monitor | Caner 


husetts——-Witb the | 


‘on the Courts at. 
easily won 
well on their way to a victory | 
in the second set as they took the first | 


| Greenough and Wheelwright 

| 270424243 4 0—25—4 | 
_ Following the Williams-Washburn | 
‘vs. Greenough-Wheelwright match, 
Richard Harte and G. C. Caner, former | 
Intercollegiate doubles tennis cham-. 
pions, took the court to meet R. B. Bid-. 
well and A. N. Reggio. While the class: 
‘of tennis was hardly up to the preced- 
ing match, it was most 
and very exciting. Bidwell and Reggio. 
the first set at 6-3, and! 
were 


four games easily, allowing Harte and | 
only five points in the four 


games. At this point 


lis singles well into the | there was a decided change, Harte and 
play and the semi- | Caner improving their work greatly, 
England sectional | whjje Bidwell and Reggio began to fall 


r reached, the big Long-| og. 
ub annual tennis tour-| Caner won six out of the next seven) 
al | 


4 D the courts at Chest-_ 
st nearing completion. 


i 
in 


: aedner. 
bre. '* 
« Fe 


‘a number of splendid 
, with the 


PP semi-final | 
yubles being carded for 
play in the singles. 


was very interesting | 


Ries and doubles sec- 
rnament. 


' 


The feature 
sing was in the sin- 


Sienane Jr., of Pitts-. 


rsity tennis captain, | 
ner Jr., the former | 

r track athlete in the) 
his match was won. 


, Eersight sets, the Eli 


nice tennis all the 
must be admitted that 
to get a set, he cer-| 
| match very interest-| 
vere no less than 13. 
the,.three sets, and 
‘ won at love, one of 
The match 


iby easily defeating G. 


The result was that Harte and 


games, and finally took the set 
11-9. ‘Bidwell and Reggio rallied in 
the third set and won it at 7-5. The) 
fourth set found Harte and Caner com- 
ing back strongly and winning it 6-0, 
and the fifth and final set went to them 
at 6-3. 

The Wright 
the semi-final 


brothers advanced to 


round in 
Pr, Peterson and 
F. H. “ag in straight sets, 6—2, 
+ 6—0, 6—3. The summary: 
ieee OOD SINGLES—Third Round 
lL. RB. Rice, Yale University, defeated 
D. S. Niles, Longwood, 7—5, §6—3 
T. m. Pell, New York, defeated F. 
Inman, New York, 6—1. 6—1. 
A. N. Reggio, Longwood, defeated 
C. Bray, Longwood, 6-—2, 7-5. 
Fourth Round 
Longwood, defeated L. 
2.6, 4, 7-—5, 6— 
defeated 
3, 6—4 


os 


R. 


Cc. K. Shaw, 

Rice, Yale University, 

H. ©. Johnson, Longwood, 

of | Foster, Longwood, 6—3, 

S. Garland Jr., 

G. P. Gardner Jr., 
6—-4. 


J 


Longwood, 6—4, 6—3., 


NEW ENGLAND SECTIONAL DOUBLES 


4—38—6 
2—33—4 


| 


WN. WW. 


Third Round 


F. J. Sulloway and R. C. 
feated D. S. Niles and J. S. Nicholl, 
36, 8—6, 6—3. 

R. B. Bidwell and A. N. 
Niles and A. §S., 


Seaver de- 
6—4, 


Regzio defeated 
Dabney Jr., 7 


a) o 


. 6-3, 6—2. 


New York, the former. 
, had a very easy time. 
_ Inman in the third) 
,6—1,6-—-1. H.C. 
Sh usetis state 
r met J. W. Foster 
Wd Cricket Club in the | 
won in straight sets, 
°C. K. Shaw of Long- 
la slight surprise in. 
? efeating L. B. Rice. 
sity, 2—6, 6—4, 
d difficulty with foot-. 
and this seemed 
ing after the first set. 
fo fine matches in the 
s in the afternoon and 
et instance won his 
@ semi-final round. 
Philadelphia and C. S 
tsburgh met F. J. 
cord, New Hampshire, 
, former Massachu- 
champion, on the. 
they had a battle 
er winning by three 
a6, 6—1, 6—0. 
he sets does not accu- 
the closeness of the 
of the points were 
yng rallies and a num- 
rent to deuce. Each 
ayers took his turn 
fant shots. Garland 
se stronger game for 
sulloway perhaps the 
+ team. The first 
die and Garland with 
eaver showing up the 
second. The third set 
d Garland always 
e and winning easily 
1 and deciding set a 
winners. The match 


7j—d, 


dy 


Charles 


Richard Harte and G. C. Caner defeated 
K. S. Pfaffman and Willard rocker, 8—4, 
6—3, 6—1. 

Fourth Round 

Craig Biddle and C. S. Garland Jr..* de- 
feated F. J. Sulloway and R. ¢. Seaver, 
6—2, 6, 6—1, 6—0. 

B. C. Wright and I. 
x P. Peterson and F. 
| 6—0, 6—3. 

R. N. Williams od and W. M. Washburn 
| defeated H. V. Greenough and Josiah 
Wheelwright, 1—6, 6—3. 6—?. 6—4. 

Richard Harte and G. C. Caner de- 
feated R. B. Bidwell and A. N Reggio, 
3—6, 9, 5—7, 6—0, 6—3 


EASTERN TEAM 
IN THE FINALS 


F. B. Alexander and S. H. 
Voshell Win Two Matches in 
Tn-State Sectional Doubles 


ee 
H. 


Wright defeated 
Goodridge, 6—2, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—F. RB. Alexan- 
der of New York City and S. H. 
shell of Brooklyn, New York. won 
their way to the final round of the tri- 
State eectional lawn tennis 
championship tournament 
courts of the University 
Friday afternon by 
Williams and James Webber of Chi- 
cago in the semi-final round. 0—6. 
6—2, 4—6, 6—0, 6-—2. 

While the match went to five sets 
it did not look as if Alexander and 
Voshell werr extending themselves. 
appearing to be satisfied in winning. 
The easterners got into the semi-final 
round by defeating Charles Carran and 
Benton of Cleveland in the 


Vo- 


doubles 
onthe 
Tennis Club 
defeating Lucian 


previous round in three straight sets, 
6—4, 10—8, 8—6. 


$04461111-%4 
(34014444 4-23-4 


Benton was for five years Ohio state 
sipgies champion, whilé Carran was 
Chicago clay-court champion. Both 
/were ambitious to win the tri-state 
doubles title and thus qualify to play 
in the United States doubles at New- 


Som Massachusetts, next month. They 


| fought 
“match appeared to*have the eastern- 


7467 4—31—4 

§035 1—15—90 

and W. M. Wash-. 
jreenough and Josiah 
another fourth-round 
and won in three 
, 6—3, on, &—4. As | 
| matches in which 
shburn have played, 

ting started with | 

dropped the first | 

of only one game. 

er, found them 

the result that as 

) they kept gaining 

ht sets for the 


Williams were both 
m in the first set and 
d Wheelwright were 
ork, there was noth- 
victory for the 
Washburn showed 
nis he displayed in 
t Pell and Inman the 
ams, also played very 
nes. They both vol- 
iiliams was particu- 
ng pretty pick- 
nto the net. His 
uring the last three 

> less than six love 
his credit. The 


“competed 


* 


o— } 


—} 
4— 26-—5 


136-4 


0--19-——3 


4—-39-—4 


1 0-143 


— 


{—-21 


| Wesbrook, 


| Voshe!l!, 


hard and at the start of the 


Pittsburgh, defeated | 


interesting | 


in the match | 


‘comes to a close today. 


iy. W. ERWIN WINS 
IN SEMI - FINALS 


‘Youthful Spartanburg Tennis 
Player Springs a Surprise. in| 
the Southern Lawn Tennis’ 
Championship ‘Tournament 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Southern News Office 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina~With | 


the defeat of C. M. Rodgers, the Knox- | 
ville (Tennessee) star, Friday, J. W.| 


Erwin, a young player from Spartan- | 
burg, South Carolina, won a place in) 
ithe limelight of the southern cham- | 
which | 


tournament 
Erwin sur- 


'pionship' tennis 


| prised all tennis followers and play- 


| His came 


the morning! had no little trouble in defeating the. 


ers participating in the tournament. 


was zood, but at his best he | 


older and more experienced player. 


Spartanburg 


‘it is safe to say 
developed in the match. 
first 
‘star 
ance and it is thought that by defeat- | 


B. : . . 
have a new confidence which he seems | 
} 


not played and has been set for 


_ sented 


ers somewhat puzzled, but the greater | 


experience of Alexander and Voshel] 
proved too much for the home players. 
H. C. Wick Jr. of Cleveland and 
W. K. Wesbrook of the University of 
Michigan showed up well in their 
second-round match, defeating Henry 
Botten and Harold Hane of Cleveland. 
6—2, 6—3, 5—7, 6—4. The summary: 
TRI-STATE SECTIONAL DOUBLES 
‘Second fRtound 
Alexander, New York and 
Brooklyn, defeated 
Berton, Cleveland, 


m Fa 
Charlies Car- 
4, 


- BB. 
Voehell, 
ran and Charles 
168. 8—~6 

mn.” CC. Wick Jr... Cleveland 
Detroit, defeated 
ten and Harold Hane, Cleve 
6--—4 


and W. K. 
Hency RBot- 
land, 6-2, 6—Z, 


eo 


5—7, 
Semi-Fina!l Round 
F. B. Alexander, New York and S 
Brooklyn defeated lLuctlan 
James Webber, (Chicago, 
6—0) 6-2 


H. 
AV il- 


Jiams and 0-—§, 


” 4 6. 


STAR ATHLETE FOR ANNAPOLIS 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland 
and other branches of athletics at the 
linited States Naval Academy have 
received an excellent recruit in H. C. 
Smith, former versatile athlete of 
Massachusetts, Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He was a member of the relay 
team which holds the intercollegiate 
record for the 160-yard relay. He has 
against the Midshipmen. 
plays football, soccer, and 
well and is a good track 


Hie also 
baskethbal! 
man. 


*MC CARTHY TO MANAGE 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky — Joseph 
McCarthy, second baseman for the 
Louisville American Association Club 
for the jast four years, who tempora- 
rily was appointed manager when 
Flaherty resigned that position three 
days uco 


pointed McCarthy 


, both with the players and the public. 


- Swimming | 


Shore, 


has heen permanently ap- | 
s very popular) 1l-inning contest. . 


The splendid playing of the young | 


man was more than any 
of the authorities had anticipated and 
that 


real playing done by the new 
in a tournament of such import- 
ing the older star yesterday he will 
to need to put him at his best. 

Erwin began the first set 
unexpected speed and seemed to main- 
tain his form throughout 
better than the older player. In two 
of the sets Erwin had scores of 5—1l 
in his favor and still had to fight hard 
to get the final game. 

Erwin’s unexpected feat places him 
in the finals against the New Orleans | 
favorite, Esmond Phelps, 


made such a splendid record in the | 
This match will be. 


tournament here. 


played this afternoon and will prob- | 


ably be the best of the entire tourna- 
ment, 

Because of Orr's 
double match in the semi-finals be- 
tween E. S. Mansfield and J. D. Hunt 
Jr.. and the team of J. K. Orr and 
Ek. V. Carter, all of Atlanta, which was 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon was 
this 
morning. The winners of this match 
will face the Capers’ brothers, South 
Atlantic champions, in the afternoon. 


This is looked upon as an advantage | 


for the Capers brothers, as they will 
have had a two days’ rest in which to 
prepare for the match while the win- 
ners of the serhi-final match this morn- 
ing will have to play again in ‘the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Robert Johnson, of this city, 
defeated Miss L. R. Todd of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in the final of the 
women’s singles by scores of 7-—5, 
f—2. The first set of the match was 
far the better and the Louisville 
player put up a strong fight for the 
championship, but was forced to yield 
to the better playing of the Asheville 
woman. Mrs. Johnson will be pre- 

with a silver cup, probably en- 
craved, a championship trophy. 
Miss Todd will be presented with the 
cup the runner-up. The sum- 
mary: 

MENS SI 


lurwin, 


by 


as 
for 


N(7LEBS-——-Semi-Final Round 


Spartanbure. defeated €, 
Kinet ville. 6——-5, §—3., 


. > 
M——.), 


WOMEN SINGLES—Final Round 
Mrs. Robert Johnson, As) 


Tiss L. R. Todd. Louisvilie, 


ANOTHER GAIN 
FOR WHITE SOX 


eville, defeated 
pe tear 


Cleveland and New York Are 


Defeated Again While Chi- 
cago Wins From St. 


AMPRICAN LEAGUE STANDING 

lub— Won 
LED. ooccesccsoeass OO 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
New York 
St. Louis 
Hoeton fies 
Washington .. 
Philadelphia a 
FRIDAY'S RESULTS 
Philade} 6, Washington 4 
Boston ®, New York 6 
JDoetroit 11, Cleveland 5 
(“*hicago ', ™ louis | 

(GAMES TODAY 

St Louis at (hicago 
Detroit at Cleveland 
Philadelphia at- Washington 
New York at Boston 


a 


pris 


Specially for The (hristian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Chi- 
cazo White Sox made another good 
gain in the American League baseball 
Championship race Friday afternoon 
by defeating the St. Louis Browns 6 
to 4 While Cleveland and New York 
were Tosing their games. Detroit made 
it two straight from Cleveland, taking 
yesterday's gime, 11 to 5. The Boston 
Red Sox made it two straight from 
New York, winning 8 to 6. Philadel- 
phia was the other winner in this 
league, defeating the Washington Sen- 
ators 6 to 4 in 11 innings. 


RED SOX WIN, 8 TO 6 
BOSTON, Mssachusetts—-The Boston 
Red Sox won Friday from the New 


York Americans, 8 to 6, in a slugging | 
| does not void the Toronto Club’s claim | 


Manager Dunn of the) 
. to three hits. 


The score: ° 
2384-4 
;  FOoOOaAas 
New York 94316002 
tatteries—Ruth and 
MeGraw and @iannah. 
Hildebrand and Moriarity. 


match. 


innings — 
Boston 


RH E 
22-8 10 2 
1oO1li—6 12 1) 
Schang: Russell, 
Umpires-— 


6 7 
! 


ATHLETICS IN ELEVENTH 
ASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The Philadelphia Athletics defeated 


the Washington Senators Friday in an’ years, a contract to that effect having | 'Cincinnaté Reds 
The Senators started | 
| eeveral rallies in the last part of the | 


a new star was. 
This was the | 


with an : no eee | 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 


the match | 


who has | 


indisposition the. 


Louts | 


g£ustus, 


4 the player. 


| ; 

game and made the game interesting. | 

| The score: 
Innings— 1 2 

Philadeiphia 1 9 

| Washington 0 1 
Batteries—Perry 

/Gill and Picinich. 

Nallin. 


voy. 
res—Evans and | 


g 
2 
2 

A 


DETROIT WINS EASILY 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—The 


; 
i 
' 


Ti 
_pitchers of Cleveland to all 


of the ball park Friday and won, 11 
bee ». The score: 

Innings— 9 RHE 
| Detroit 0—11 16 0 
| ¢ ‘leveland 2 2 0—5 il 

Batteries—-Dauss and Ainsmith : Jasper, 
| Phillips, Uhle and O'Neill, Thomas. Um- 
' pires—Connolly and Owens. 


— ——- 


WHITE sox WIN,6 TO 4 
CHICAGO, Illinois— The Chicago 
Sox triumphed in 
game, 6 to 4, after playing 
| ragged baseball earlier in 


test with the St. Louis Browns. 


| score: 


Innings— 
Chicago 

i St. Louis 
Batteries—Wilfiams. Kerr and Schalk; 
‘Davenport, Gallia, Sothoron and Sevye- 
reid. Umpires—Dineen and Chill. 


< 
- 


some 
The 


§6789 RHE 
»O0 38 x—t 


a » 
i » 


TWO FINE ROUNDS 


— ee 


Western Open Golf Champion 
Has Card of 139 for First 
36 Holes’ of Play 


from its Western News Office 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Playing his 
‘long runs with great accuracy, and 
| putting with remarkable effectiveness, 
iJ. M. Barnes, present champion, again 


the COn- | tators were treated to some excellent | Northamptonshire 


; 

i 

2} 
Erickson, 


Detroit | 


gers hammered the offerings of three | 
corners | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


1 


Friday's | 


UNITED STATES 
WINS BIG MATCH 


ee 


Golfers, Led by W. C. Townes, 
Easily: Defeat Canada 
International Golf at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario 


from its Canadian News Office 


HAMILTON, Ontario—Probably no | * 


other amateur. golf contest has pro- 


duced so much genuine interest as the | 294 Harrison. 


international match between. the 
United States and Canada played here 
yesterday. Each set of players had 


‘large galleries following and the spec- 


: 
' 
; 
' 


. 
In | 
; 
’ 
’ 


| ead in the National League 
race. 


Innings— 
Cincinnati 
| Pittsburgh 
Ratteries—Fller and Wingo ; 
Schmidt. Umpires—Rigler and Moran. 


CUBS WIN, 1 TO 0 | 
ST. LOUIS, Missonri—The Chicago 


Cubs nosed out the St. Louis Cardi- 


nal Friday, 1 to 0, in a closely-con-' 


‘tested game, featured by the splendid 


} 
i 
} 
} 
i 
| 


'twirler. 


pitching of Vaughn, the Cubs’ star 


The score: 


Batteries—Vaughn and NHRil'ifer: Doak. 


|Tuero and Clemons. Umpires—MeCormick 


| golf, especially from the United States’ | 


‘appearance but 


representatives. 


Francis Ouimet put in a last abeune| 
J. P. Guilford, 


other Boston player, was absent. 


made 


Followers of golf from the States | 


‘ 


the | 


* 


eee eee. ee ere 


HANDICAP POLO 
AT HURLINGHAM : 


tee a 


Yeomanry 


Includes Well-Known Players 


ee — _ 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 


the prediction Thursday that | 


'the Canadians would not win a single} 


-match in the fourball matches. 


BY J. M. BARNES 


very open event. 
‘tenth tee the Canadians, S. Lyon and 


proved the’chief thriller in the west-| 


‘ern open golf tournament Thursday. 
The St. 


‘the difficult 18 70 


holes in a total of 
record of 69, which he compiled 
Wednesday’s initial 18 holes, leading 
the entire field of 134. Barnes’ total 
for the first 36 holes was 139, which 
means he enters the 36-hole final as 
low man and favorite for 
| pionship. 

The English expert went out in 35, 
playing perfect golf, and came back in 
35, again playing perfect golf, and 
equaling par for the course. W. C 
Hagen, the Detroit instructor 


They 
were right in this as the United States 


lingham on June 23, 


won every game, but they had a great, 
battle. 


At the turn two of the Canadian 
games were hopeless, but the remain- 
ing three should have produced a 
couple of wins and the third was a 
On driving from the 
S. Lyon and 


Martin, were 5 down; G. 


tice game for the Northampton Yeo- | 
‘'manmry against 


Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—<Alithough there 
was some rather heavy rain at Hur- 
yet, the polo was 
not interrupted. There was a prac- 


a Hurlingham team, 


‘and on the second ground a one-day 


handicap tournament, in which three 


teams competed. For 


the rain fell heavily, but the 


were continued. 


Turpin, 3 down; McLuckie and Thomp- , 


son, 1 down; Haddon and Hoblitzel, 
all square; and Reith and McDougal, 
2 up. 

The Evans and Byers vs. McLuckie 
and Thompson match was all square 


‘at the seventeenth and the Canadians 


Louis professional negotiated | 


should Wave won the last, but their 


; . |faulty putting cos e hole. 
strokes, or just one stroke behind his | faulty putting cost them the hole 


in | 


It was the same with the Traver 
and Kirby vs. Reith and McDougal 
game. This would have been a Cana- 


good team, 


‘ham they won tueir game after a good | 
The teams | 
were: 


S  Stalbridge., 


-dian win if the home pair had played. 


States players. 
and | # distinct effect on the Canadian play- 
“| ers and was the delight and wonder of | 


holder of the Metropolitan open hon-' 


ors, again was successful in his 


tempt 


at- | 
to outdistance the field, finish- | 


ing his second 18 holes in 72, one more’ 


card showed for 
Wednesday’s play. Hagen’s total was 
143, or four. strokes behind Barnes. 
Hagen was partnered with R. G. Mac- 
donald of Chicago and again attracted 
a gallery of considerable proportions. 
Macdonald had a firmer grip on his 
game and came home with a splen- 
did 71. Hagen was out in 35, but com- 
ing back he had to accept a taking 
a5 on the 230-yard twelfth, a hole he 
usually shoots in 3. His card: 
Si Tee ae gy te he a a oe ae Som. 
ES aa ae we ay ae a ie ae ae mee 
tjarnes had a chance to equal his 
69. During his round he was 65 up 
to the eighteenth which is a par four 
hole. It seemed certain that he would 
get his four without great trouble and 
possibly a three. A stiff wind was blow- 
ing directly across his path and he 
tried tor an intentional slice off the 
tee, but failed to get it, the ball lods 
ing in the turf off the hillside to the 
left. Still undaunted Barnes selected 
a mashie niblick, tore into the ball 
and tried to make amends, but at the 
point of impact the head of his club 
flew off and he failed to get the dis- 
tance he anticipated. It was the sec- 
ond time in as many days, incidentally, 
that one of his clubs went back on 
him in a crisis. 
Fred McLeod, 
' fessional, was third in the 


stroke than his 


nr 
ew E« 


{ pit 
-. 
ie 


the Washington pro- 
day's honor 


two-days competition. 


two horrible holes, failed to 


his situation Thursday, 
a 76 for a total 150. Some 
ing scores follow: 


Ist 2d 


| Philadelphia 


roll with a total of 145 strokes for the} 
Elisworth Au-| 
the Cleveland youngster who} 
; | Shota brilliant 74 Wednesday, despite | 
improve | 
finishing with | 
of the lead- | 


dav day T’t’l | 


J. m St. Louis 79 


whi 
_kred 


Rarnes, 
Hagen, Detroit 

Mcleod, Washington 

Leo Diewrel, Detroit | 

mR. G. Macdonald, Chicago 
Otto Hackbarth, Cincinnati 
J... Kdgar, Atlanta 

W. F. Reid, Wilmington 

T. L. McNamara, New York.. 7 
Willie Kidd, St. Louis 
John Hutchison, Chicago 
iH. Hampton, Richmond 
f A. Lorins, 


Toledo 
Willie Ogee, Atlanta 
(. Db. Thom, Long Island 
(Gjeorge Sargent, Minneapolis... 7 
Dave Ogilvie, Cleveland 
W. «. Sherwood, Newark . 
Kk. Augustus, Cleveland 


TORONTO AWARDED 


— 


145 


— . 
— —_— = 


“3 +} +1 +} 


146 
47 


— 


~3 


147 
147 
148 


=~} =} «)} =} =) 
~J 


- Wis 


149 
149 
150 


~2-2-2 
Pre 


al 


159 
16) 
Lod 


139 | 
‘2 143 | 
145 } 
baseball championship race Friday af- 
146) 
that 


| e - las 
the cham-| ey produced going 
. |morming play they were 


‘couple of the pairs. 


coming 

On 
the better 
G. S. Lyon and 


out. 


Turpin and 8S. Lyon 


home anything like the golf, 
the | 


which includes some well- 
known players. It is. well mounted 
and should go far in the military 
cup tournament. Against Hurling- 


fast match by 8 goals to 5. 


Yeomanry — 
NO. 1; Col. Sir Charlies Low- 
NO. 23; Maj. P. W: Nickais, NO. 
J. G. Lowther, back. 
tlurlingham—J. Montague, 
Cecil Graham, No. 2; Capt. “A. 
3; Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson, 


The Yeomanry opened 


Northamptonshire 
ther, « 
Capt. 
AG. 32 Bae 
Capel, No. 
back. 


‘and obtained four goals in the first 
two periods. They were pressing most | 


and Martin. 


were somewhat easy victims for the. 


Ouimet’s putting had 


the game. He put down some marvel- 


ous puts. 


was between Evans and Byers vs. 
McLuckie and Thompson. This golf 
was of an even nature and al! the men 
were playing their best. 


the players at the conclusion of the | of 


mr. 
i2, 


game. Evans dida one under par. 


The Fownes and Jones vs. 


Haddon . 


' sions, 


| 


\ 
i 


of the time, but Hurlingham 


three periods | 
games | 


: ’ - |, Wilson, 
The Northampton Yeomanry have a | 


: 
’ 
| 

. ; 


Sussex 


>| 21. 
day fixed for the match, and no one 


day 
, reached. 


| of the opposing batsmen. 


, Jenner, 
rP. V. 


> ou. 


' Roberts. c 


' Stannard, 


Lord | 


ro. L.. 
the scoring | 


suc- | 


ceeded in driving them back on occa-. 


| OXFORD SWIMMERS 


counter-al- 
Mr. Mon- 
and Captain 


and during these 
‘tacks scored two goals. 
tague hit their first goal, 
Capel got in a very neat shot, 


Without doubt the match of the day | S°ored their second. 


The game was fast, 


which | 


with lots of. 


galloping, of which Mr. Montague had | 


his full share. 
It was very | there was no score. — 

ac ' was riding a nice-looking brown pony 
good golf and only two strokes divided | whe was a bit wild. cna whose ae 
large | 
, Piccadilly, 
In the | 


t 


| 
; 


and Hoblitzel game should have pro-' 
duced an excellent finish as they were | 


all square at the turn. 
however, the Canadian pair fell off in |, 
their play and the match ended tamely | 
on the sixteenth green. 


FOUR SHUT-OUTS 
IN THE NATIONAL! 


Fach of the Teams Defeated in’ 
This Major Baseball League 
Fails to Score a Single Run 

LEAGUE STANDING 


Lost 
o3 


NATIONAL 


(‘lub- 
New 
Cincingjat! 
(*hicago 
Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn 
Boston 
St. 


F.C. 
653 


506 


267 


FRIDAY'S RESULTS 


Cincinnati 4, Pittsburgh 0 
(Chicago 1, St. Louis 0 
New York 6, Boston 0 
Brooklyn 5, Philadelphia 0 
GAMES TODAY 

Boston at New York 
Brooklyn at Philadelphia 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh 
(*hicago at St. Louis 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts —It was 


“shut-out” day in the N 


ternoon, as not one of the four teams 
was defeated was able to get a 


run across the plate. 


147 | 


had 


148 © 


150 | 


Cincinnati, New York, and Brooklyn 
easy times defeating their op- 
ponents, the Reds winning from Pitts- 
burgh, 4 to 0, the Glants defeating the 


National League | 


' tional golf tourney at Oakmont, the as- | NEW YORK to SOUTHAMPTON 


At this point— | 


‘fresh Hurlingham, 
' periods 
and hit three more 


| Sir Cecil Graham obtained the other | 


| No. 
| borough, back. 
689 | , 
tain Sherbrooke, 
621 | 
cap—1. 
500 | 
373 | 


.337 4 
| Red 3. 


Braves, 6 to 0, and Brooklyn winning 


lo 


from Philadelphia, 5 to 0. Chicag 


was the other winner and the Cubs' 


secured their verdict over at. Louis 


by a score of 1 to 0), 


PITCHER THOMPSON 


Brooklyn got an early lead and played 


TORONTO, Ontario—D. L. Fultz, 
president of the International League, 
has upheld the Toronto Club's claim to 
Pitcher Thompson, turned over to Bal- 


. 2 f , Vii Athleti Ss, | 
timore by the Philadelphia . | Packard 


‘according to advices received by Pres- 
ident McCaffery of the Leafs. 
Fultz ruled that the fact that 


| Philadelphia 


—— ie ow 


EASY FOR BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 


The Brooklyn Nationals won from the’ 
'pionship title. 


r 


Philadelphia Nationals Friday, 5 to 0. 


a steady game at all times. 


Innings-—— $323 48'¢ 7 
Brookiyn ...4.... 70100020 0—5 11 0 
- 90000000 OO 6 O 
and Wheat: 


and Adama. Umpires—Emslie 


Batterles——Pfeffer 


,and Quigley. 


the | 


player was transferred from Washing-. 


ton, 


and Philadelphia, 


then sent him to 


Baltimore Club will appeal the award. 


NAVY WANTS GLENDON 
| ANNAPOLIS, 
Glendon of Boston, Massachusetts, 
“17 years continuously rowing coach | 
at the Naval Academy, is expected to. 
return for another period of three 


been forwarded to him for signature | 
by the academy athletic authorities. 


which drafted him from Toronto | 


; 


Maryland — Richard | 
for | and (7owdy, 


| 


a en ae 


THREE HITS OFF TONEY 


NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York Giants won easily from the Bos- 
ton Braves Friday, 6 to 0: Toney, the 


Innings— 789 R 

1 x—6 
00 0 0000060 0—0 
Batteries—Toney and McCarty : Rudolph 
Gmpires-—ijem and Emslie. 


CINCINNATI WINS, 4 TO 0 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 
defeated Pittsburgh 
Friday, 4 to 0, thereby keeping within 
easy distance of the New York Giants’ 


The score: | 
89 RH Ei 


| BATES ELEVEN WILL | 


In the 


Major Nickals 


progression—a _ series of 
bounds-—made it quite impossible for 
his rider to strike the ball. 
fourth period the Yeomanry added 
three more goals, one of which was 
hit by Lord Stalbridge with a fine 
drive. 
'fifth period, but this seemed to re- 


up wonderfully 
goals. Captain 
Capel again brought off a _ neatly 
placed shot, and Colone] Hobson and | 


they played 


‘two. Lord Stalbridge made the Yeo- | 


third period | 


four years, 


The rain began to fall in the| 
Kins of Yale and Balliol College, Ox- 
as in the next two, 


‘High School, 
' ter-varsity 


pennant KENT DEFEATS 


The score: 


SUSSEX EASILY, 


| Remarkable Cricket Match Is 
Completed and Won in a Day 
With an Hour to Spare 


Special to The Christian Science Moniter 

TONBRIDGE, Engiand—A remark- 
able cricket match between Kent and 
at Tonbridge was actually 
completed and won in the course af 
a day with an hour to spare on Jane 
Play was impossible on the Gret 


expected when the two teams took the 
field on the morning of the second 
that a definite result would be 
A wet wicket, however, com- 
bined with the splendid form of the 
two Kent bowlers, and the mediocrity 
resulted in 
the Sussex side being all out twice for 


/a total of 138 runs, and the visitors, 


Have a Good Team Which 


therefore. won by an innings and 123 
runs. Fairservice took 7 wickets for 


46 runs, while Woolley accounted for 


at a cost of 61. The full scores: 
SUSSEX 

Wilson, b Fatirsery 
b Woolley 

( R. Browne, c Freeman 
M. F. S. Jewell, b Woolle: 
Williams. b Fatrservice 
lbw, b Fa ce 

b Woolley 
and b 


12 


ie 
— 2 


H. L. 


b W ~olley ‘ 


irsery 
Stannard 
F. Browne. c 
Tate, not out ; 
A. T. Miller. 1 Db w 
Rickmore, 


Fairtervice.... 

bh Woolley.... 
b Woolley 
kxtras 


Second Innings 

lb w, b Fairservice 

(*.. Browne. b Freeman 

Jewell, b Faifservice 

* Seymour, b W oolley 
Freeman, b Woolley’ 

b w, b Woolley 

not out 


Hough. | 


Tate, c 
Miler, |] 
Roberts, 
i’. browne, c 
Extras 


b Woolley. je edes 


Hardinge.c CC. 8. Browne, b Tate 
KE. W. Dilton. b Tate 

seymour, b Tate 
Woolley, b Jewell 
Hubble, not out . stuns 
Hough, c« Mil! er Jewell. 

L. H. W. Troughton, ec Williams, b Tate 54 
A. F. Bickmore, not out 


Extras 


Cr. 


Total (6 wkts) 261 


BEAT CAMBRIDGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — The annual 
swimming fixture between Oxford and 
Cambridge, suspended during the last 
has been resumed, and in 
the first meeting since 1914, which 
was held recently at the Bath Club in 
Oxford carried off the hon- 

Americans annexed the 


ors. Two 


first places in the 100 yards and the 
quarter mile, one for Oxford, the other 


for Cambridge. 
The 100 yards was won by C. Hop- 


20 also went to Oxford, 
P. Gorman of the Royal 
Edinburgh, and the in- 
polo event went to the 
Dark Blues. by 5 goals to nil. The 
only event won by Cambridge was thea 
‘quarter, in which Lieut. A. Vassin, of 


the 
ee 3 


ford, 
throug 


/manry's victory certain early in ne Illinois and Trinity College, was first. 


seventh period, with a good run an 
goal. The teams in the a 
tournament were as follows: | 


Red—Captain Sykes, No. 1; Mr. Howes, | 
°®: Captain Bowles, ,No. 3; Mr. Dry- | 

Handicap—%. 
No. 1; Cape | 
Young, No. 
Handi- 


W hite—Colonel Sherbrooke, 
No. 2: Ur. 
Tomkinson, back. 


3; Captain 


Blue—Captain Blewett. No. 1; Mr. ; 
Mosley, No, 2; Captain Campbell, R. N.., | 
No. 3: Brig.-Gen. FP. Fitzgerald, back. | 
Handicap—9. 


EARLIER START FOR 
BIG GOLF TOURNEY 


| 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—Word 
has reached here from Howard Whit- | 


ney, secretary of the United States: | Vauban 


in anticipation | Orduna 
| Carmania 


Golf Association, that, 
of a record entry for the coming na-' 


sociation has decided to start the tour-'! 
nament Aug. 16 instead of Aug. 18, as 
previously announced. 

On Saturday, Aug. 16, the entire 
field will be started. At the end of the 
1S holes medal play the 64 lowest 
scores, together with all ties for sixty- | 
fourth place, will go into the qualify-. 
ing rounds proper, which start on’ 
Monday. 


| Special 


Tz 


DAVIS CUP MATCHES 

cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
EASTBOURNE, England (Friday)— 

The Davis international tennis cup 


/ matches between England and South 
| Africa began today. 
| gordato, British Isles, defeated Ray- 


T. M. Mavro- 


‘mond, South Africa, three sets to two. 


A. R. F. Kingscote, British Isles, de- 


|feated Dodd, South Africa, three sets 
White scored 5 goals, Blue scored 4, and | to. none. 


“CUNARD 


ANCHOR 


Passenger and Freight Services 


NEW YORK to LIVERPOOL 


| Orduna ... Aug. 
| Carmania . Aug. 
.. Aug. 
.. Sept. 
. . Sept. 


16 
20 
21 
13 
20 


Mauretania Sept. 6 
Mauretania 7 . ee 
NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH, 
HAVRE and SOUTHAMPTON 

Royal George 


NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH 
and CHERBOURG | 


eeeeoeeaeqgeeeeesr 


Saturday, therefore, will be Caronia 


considered as a testing or elimination | Caronia 


round. | 

The 64 survivors and the ties will’ 
continue at 36 holes Monday, at the 
end of which the 32 lowest will enter | 


‘the lists at match play for the cham-_ 


This method of quali-. 


‘tying the big field was first tried at | 
| Detroit in’ ‘1915. | 


Hogg, | 


| 


' Beats at Shuman’s 


nssraneertgnetsiotenttaimimapanatetiabimaiay | 


OPEN WITH HARVARD 


LEWISTON, Maine—R. A. Burns, 
manager of the Bates College football 
team has just anonunced his schedule , 
for the coming fall. 
game with Harvard at Cambridge on 
Sept. 27. The schedule: 

Sept. 27--Harvard at Boston. 

Oct. 4—New Hampshire State at 
Lewiston; 11—-Ft. McKinley at Lew- | 
iston; 18—Colby at Waterville: | 
University of Maine at Lewiston. | 

Nov. 1—Bowdoin at Brunswick. 


en 


- FENWAY PARK > 
Today at 3:00 


RED SOX vs. NEW YORK 
Phone Beach 1680 | 


A. 
| STATEROOMS 


NEW YORK to PLYMOUTH, 
HAVRE and LONDON 


Saxonia 


NEW YORK to- GLASGOW 


Columbia 


NEW YORK to PIRAEUS 


Pannonia 


BOSTON to GLASGOW. 


Anglo-Mexican .. 
Scindia 


It opens with a Ik 


21-24 STATE STREET. NEW 
126 STATE STREET. Bostox 
P . H. 4000 


DAILY EXCUESION TO 


PROVINCETOWN _ 


=, round trip to CAPE ae on the large, 
Wireless equipped iren steamship 


eaves wharf. 400 aAtfantic Are. 
M.. Sueday« and Holidays 
REFER 


Tel. Fort Hill 2832 


» 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


? | British and American business are | GIGANTIC LOAN DIVIDENDS 
| soehe-cinge: ag" ce aces’ anal | 
BRITAIN . DEBT alee arane true cea ee | TO HELP EUROPE The White Motor Company deciared | 


‘they were in pre-war times, and the | So 
TO UNITED STATES man or woman with money invested | regular quarterly dividend of $1, pay>' 
: | PARIS, France—A gigantic loan will 


and to invest is following these con- ble Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 
ditions with a closeness never before | }, neni inited States next! + 
' 'be sought in the United States ne Paar , 
‘displayed. Into the one-time dry-as-'! autumn sufficient to cover French. The Semet-Solvay Company de 
British, Belgian and Italian credits for 


‘dust business of just ordinary invest- | clared wet lny 2 quarterly dividend af 
* » 4 ° v« | » avy ? J > 5 ‘ re ly “. G 
ment, there has crept, since the war, | a9 years, ov until they do not need any Payable Aug. 15 to stock of recor 


LARGE PURCHASES 
BY NETHERLANDS 


NEW YORK. New York—The Colon- 
ial Department of the Netherlands Geor- 
ernment during the last few months 
has spent approximately $25.000.000 ia 
this country, largely for tron and steel! 


'INEW YORK STOCKS 


Friday's Market 

' Open High Low 
4 95% 921. 
122% 125% 121% 
59%, 583, 
129% 117% 
112% 110% 
Q71 V1, 


IAL WORLD 
RS REVIEWED 
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Foreign Exchange A 


Beet Sugar 
Bosch 

See lh ake we « 
Car & Fy . 
Internat 
Loco 


a 
és 
1 


119 
112% 
92k, 


:| Cancellation of Obligations Not 


86 July 31. 


Bey ; 
“iMag 7 . 
ter Production Is 


sonomic Need 


to be becoming more | 
the one great economic 


International | A 


Atl 
| Baldwin 


Smelters 
Sugar 
Woolen 
T & T 


| Anaconda 


Atchison 

(j 

Loco 
Ra © 


world today is «reater |, 


he seeming scarcity of | 
of nearly every descrip- | 
ested in higher and still | 
Ss, and a corresponding | 
Peost of living. This ap- 
Miy is accentuated by 
‘ansportation § facilities. 
a are as conducted by} 
. ® most largely respon- | 
shortage of world-ship- 
Ps The destruction of 
Northern France and in 
Ing the more than four) 
* Was so enormous that. 
bd it will take years to! 
"eountries as they were 
War. However, when 
it arrangements have. 
hec it is believed that 
may take place much 
fF than had been antici- | 


hange Situation 

1s to be no doubt that 
@ necessity confronting 
ites as well as European. 
in adjustment of foreign 
such a manner as will 
ean countries to pur- | 
ings in the United States 
without having to labor 
“len of present exchange 
id up as they are with 
War debts, it is difficult | 
suropean nations to get 
Wen it is considered that. | 
feeption of Spain and 
c ngze market of every 
Unmiry is today quoting 
ures the great disadvan- 
Which they are laboring 
pit is teachingz more 
my than any of them de- 
mt. It is pointed out 
hment of further com- 
S in the United States 
se Of much-needed com-. 
help business in Europe 
@d States to a greater 
anyone can imagine. 
iker’s viewpoint the de- 
: is perfectly natural 
expected. However, 
turer’s and export- 
"View the decline has 
gh. They contend that 
too closely bound to- 
} country to permit the. 
rid to undergo hardship 
fy Can prevent it. In 
tis held that the United 
s00n come to the eco- 
of the European coun- 
auch in need of financial 
this is done it is con- 
he unfavorable condi- 
Me throughout Europe 
react upon the United. 


tee! Aw 
,, 


ard). 


if 


able Borrowings 
gazed in formulating | 
icing Europe are realiz- 
"More the enormity of 
am s0me circles 4: is a)- 
Whether they wil! not 
al to the governmen:. 
whe amount of money! 
Will eventually borrow 
0, N00,000 to $10.000.000.- 
fe © that it will be im- 
isé the necessary sum 
lary investment chan- 
fF bow widespread and 
the Syndicate of banks 
lai, it is said, wi!] have 
) the genera) investing 
me manner of Liberry 
Mt to do that with any 
_ necessary to secure 
of the government in 
ise the public wil) 
Breater zea) if the 
™@eea more or jess un- 
mment's auspices than 
a 
\@d to them as a straizh! 
Bposition. It jis recog- 
S problem is as much 
i States as Europe's 
et of proeperity de- 
uecessful soiution. It 
| more or less patriotic 
public will be urged 
wh tever securities are 
ey . 


Lom 


a 
i. 


cI 9 


C position 
foliow the market and 
# 84ieS each day, while 
MBPression that trading 
a@ £reater volume than 
mhe history of the New 
fanee, do not take 
big increase in the 
traded in today as 
“ve or ten years ago. 
P Of stocks which Have 
ee list in the jast few 
3} Fesponsible for the 
recorded in the 


Out 417 issues on the 
@ today, and the trad-_| 
§ been centered in from 
, the remainder be- 

1 probably on a few 

Of the total 111 are 
Tailway securities. 

mon stocks, and | 


| July 


ai tesues, 13 are 
8, and 30 are the 
panies, or of com- 
 i@entified with the 
t Makers of tires, 
es, etc. 
RO there was not a 
be market, nor an oil 
tates Rubber was the 
d On the New York 
that could be even 
ed with the automo- 
yy . 


iy . 
inter 


RI& Pac 
‘hino 
‘orn Products 
‘rucible Stee! 
‘uba Cane 
Cuba Cane pfd 
Eeindicott-John 
Mrie 


(7en Electric 


Gen Motors 
| (200d rich 


Inspiration 

Int Mer 

Int M M pfd 
Kennecott 

Max Motor 

Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mio 

hele. | aaa 
uw 2, N Hi@é H 
No Pacific 

Ohio Cities Gas 
Pan-Am 

Penn 
Pierce-Arrow 
Ray Cons 
Reading 

Royal Duteh 
Rep 1 & Steel 
So Pacific 
Sinclair 
Studebaker 
Un Pacific 
" S Rubber 


Westinghouse 
Willys-Over 
Total sales 1,039. 
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‘Ictory 144s 
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139% 138 
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] 3 “4 
75% 


14) 
764 
1001, 
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113% 11314 111% 
46% 
1N0% 
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uP 
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164%. 
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oS 
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a 10234. 
@ (9% 
4 99% 
4 1715% 


4642 
98 

8 
162% 
113% 
47% 
Rg 20 
4 49 


4 


”» 
— 


. 
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138%, 1l43te 


* ” 
oh “ 


106% 107% 106% 1 


: oe YF 
113% 1141 
133% 1331 
128 
114% 1121 


| 371 
200 shar 


3 


6 111 


» 133% 


129%, 127 


4 1103, 
RP, 
N41, 
5s 

_ 361. 
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BONDS 


High 
99.48 
94.10 
93.64 
95.90 
94.08 
95.12 
94.00 
99.98 
100.00 


= 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Anglo French 5s 

(‘ity of Marseilles 6s 
cay Of Faris és .. 
Un King 65s 1921 
Un King 6% :s 1937 


a9 

O7 4 
98 vs 
953, 


Commended by Business Men 
—Prospects of Payment from 
Russia or Serbia Remote 


NE nana 


es, | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


“, ' 


(July 3)—The 
celebration 


England 
k Exchange 


| LONDON, 
‘London Stoc 


of the signing of peace was a tame. 
. | affair. 


The three verses of the Na- 
uonal Anthem and three cheers for 
‘navy, army, and air force were all 
that happened. Some dozen ladies 
| were present—a most unusual honor 
'for the stock exchange and the ladies. 
|too. The last time the writer saw 
ladies in the stock exchange was two- 
and-twenty years ago, when the Dia- 


.|mond Jubilee of Queen Victoria was 


‘celebrated. Who was responsible for 
the presence of the fair sex on that 


*s | occasion, did not transpire, but sub- 


2 starkly in the face. | 
a cool $5,000,000,000, and, in addition. | 
‘have sold her about the same amount. 


of some awful punishment said to 
have been visited by the Stock Ex- 
‘change Comniittee upon the heads of 
those who conspired to smuggle petti- 
icoats within the sacred walls. Into 
certain of the provincial stock ex- 
changes, lady clerks were introduced 
‘during the war, and it is said that they 
proved ke@n and capable dealers in 
securities, The line was 
however, at ladies becoming members. 

Post-war problems now stare us 
We owe America 


%, in her own railroad, industrial, and 


2 break of war. 


| that 


NEW YORK CURB 


Bid 


Stocks— 
Aetna Explos 
Allied Packers 
Reth Motors 
Boone 
Boston Mont 
Brit Am 
(‘aledonia 
(“halmers Motors . 
(ities S Bnkrs Ctfs 
(‘olonial Tire 
Commonwealth Pet 
Contl Candy 
f (‘opper 
(‘osden & 

(Cramp 

Emerson 

kik Basin 
Federal! (>i) 
Fiske Tire 
General Asphalt 
(;ienrock 
(;oldfield 


aon 
ms 


("ons 
(;uffev 
He «A 
Hiowe 
Irite 


NM ining 
und 
Petro] 
Rubber 


a | 
: 


Lod 


“jana Co 
Namara 


dwest Refining 
Aniline 
Y Shipping 
omar Oil 
Stee! 
Parish 
M 


*} 
fstis 


Pres 
(Jueen Of] 
("reek 


SA2DUIDA 


salt 


Savyvo! 
SAVO 
nell Tran 
ver King . 
Simms Petrol 
Sinclair Cons 

do (julf ‘ 
Southwestern 
Submarine Boat 
Texas Ranger 
Trans Cont! Oj! 
l‘nited M of Mex 
l'nited States Stm 
l‘nited Verde Ext 
‘nity Gold 
W States 0 & G 
White Eagle Oj! 


port 


— 
™ | 
, : 


| 
, 


1 


Asked 


19 % 
60 


' 
ok, ; 


R iy, 
Ae 
1p 


other stocks and shares since the out- 
The idea is put for-'| 


ward that, on the equality-of-sacrifice 
basis, the United States might wipe off 
$5,000,000,000 debt. and 


' gations 
Russia, 
nations. 

The proposal is not one that com- 
mends itself to business men. On the 
ground of dignity alone, there is some- 
thing that offends the sense of fair- 
ness at the idea of the United States 
forgiving us the debt. On 
side of the account we know that the 
likelihood of our getting back full 
payment, say, from Russia or Serbia, 
is, to put it mildly, somewhat specu- 


owing 
Serbia, and other European 


lative, but we do not want that con- | 
'Sideration to weigh in counting up the. 
cost which we have incurred toward | 


America. In these early days of peace 


all kinds of wild notions are put for-| 


| ward, discussed for a while, and then 
dropped. So let it be with the mere 
idea that the country should ask to be 


ever hardly they may press on it for 
years to come. ii 


Trade Conditions Unsettled 


The position of iron, coal, steel, and 
armament companies is 
some little uneasiness lest they should 
find their business (and their profits) 


drop suddenly away. The Mond Nickel | 


Company, 2a powerful corporation, has 
lately announced the closing down of 


72 per cent of its works, for the time. 


being, owing to the post-war condi- 
tions. Callender’s Cable & Construc- 
tion Co., whose name is known the 


world through, reports that, since the. 


cessation of hostilities and the opera- 
tion of the break clause in govern- 
ment contracts, 


tories for ordinary business, resulting 
in impaired efficiency in the work- 
shops. The profits for last year were 
maintained, but the directors’ remarks 
are regarded as significant and appli- 
cable to a wide circle of other in- 
dustries, 

The British workingman clamors 
continually for - increased 


moment if he, the workingman, 
were prepared to do his part in speed- 
inz up production, in doing his utmost 
to repair war ravages upon credit and 
ks of material, and in meeting 
eompetition with increased energy. 
But present evidence points in 


Stor 


spelling decreased output. In 
coal trade this is very obvious, and 
coal production the heart of the 
national prosperity. Many an 
dustry is now turning to oil as likely 
{oO prove an efficient 
coal, for there is continual testimony 


is 


* to diminished output at the very time 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 


NEW YORK, 


prices here Friday 


New York 


ranged: 


High 
45.10 
2c £9 
PP edad 
65.72 


35.80 


569.20 


Low 
34.80 
34.92 
35.10 
£6.00 
45.00 
35.00 


49 points. 


~ Cotton 


(Special to The Christian Science Mon- 


itor from the New 
cnange via Henry 


wire.) 


NEW ORLEANS. Louisiana- Cotton» 


Hientz & 


(orlieans 


(‘otton 
("0.6 private 


prices here Friday ranged: 


Open 


» 64.49 
came 24.76 


fiet 
lec. 


ee - 


STROMBERG CARBURETOR 


High 


44.93 
45.05 


law 


24.55 
34.70 


ux 


“ SAVINGS BA 


NEW YORK, New York—Activity in 
the shares of Stromberg Carburetor 
Company is a deflection of the enor- 
mous business coming to the company 
through increased automobile produc- 


tion. 


of 35,000 inatruments a month. 
expected that the total production this 


| year will run close to 500,000. 


when, for a dozen economic as well as 
domestic reasons, more coal is wanted 
than has ever been mined 

_ Were nationalization of coal to 
come now, and coal owners to be paid 
for their properties on the basis of 
War prices, the Nation would 
landed a bull of the stock at the very 
top of the market, and the 
would get inflated values in the 
of strong probabilities that oil, before 
long, will take the place of coal! in 
many ways. This is not to be 
a8 any personal argument 
nationalization of coal 
else. The writer’s concern 
flect some of the factors that bite into 
the financial outlook, and to 
the tendencies that exercise men 
today. The near relationship and the 


keen competition that exist between | 


FRANKLIN 
NK 


} 
| 6 Park Square, Boston 
| 3 


| Deposits go on interest 


August Ist 


| 
| Rate of last dividend 


Stromberg now has a capacity | 
It is 


414% 
4 


drawn, | 


that | 
Great Britain might cancel the obli- | 
to her from France, ' 


the other | 


relieved from its war obligations, how- | 


arousing | 


much time had to be! 
Ziven to the rearrangement of the fac- 


Wages, | 
which nobody would begrudge for a 


the | 
other direction, and higher wages are | 
the | 
in-) 


sudDstitute for) 


he | 


Owners | 


taken | 
against | 
or anything | 
isn to re-| 


exhibit | 


‘such a complexity of issues, moral, 
social, patriotic, economic, romantic, 
as well as merely wise or otherwise, 
‘as fills the financial field with a fas- 
cination which compels. attention 
alike from the internationalist, the 


‘individualist, and the idealist. 


' Provision for Foreign Holders 

| The British Treasury has just issued 
_a notice to the stock exchange that is 
of sufficient consequence to make it 
| worth quoting in full. “I am directed,” 


j 
i 


‘commissioners of His Majesty's Gov-| 


/ernment, to convey to you herewith 
'their authority to pass as good deliv- 
jery, during the continuance of the 
period of subscription to the new 4 


/per cent loan, securities. which have. 


been in physical possession outside 


proceeds are subscribed to the new 
loan, and that the securities are held 


(in the joint names of broker and pur-. 
chaser with a guarantee that they will | 


‘not be sold, and that no advance shall 


'be made against them until the end. 


of two years from the conclusion of 
| peace.” This means to say that any 
citizen of a country outside the United 
| Kingdom is now at liberty to seli his 
stocks in the London market, 
vided the-proceeds are reinvested in 


the new 4 per cent loan, to be held: 


for two years under guarantee. The 
proviso, peace having been signed, 
appears to be needlessly rigorous. 


SHOE BUYERS 
Compiled for The Christian 
Monitor, July 25 


and teather buyers in Boston. are the 

following: 

| Atlanta, Ga.—J. J. 

Atlanta, Ga.—c. W. 
Shoe Co.: Lenox. 

Baltimore, Md.—Nathan Sachs of Sachs 
Brothers: Essex. 

Baltimore, Md.—W. A. Dixon, of Dixon 
Bartlett Shoe Co.: Touraine. 

Baltimore, Md.—W. Rosenstein: 

Birmingham, Ala.—W. T. Cox; 
States, \ 

| Chicago, Ill.—W. S. Smith; 60 South St. 

| Chicago, I1l.—S. O. Barton, of McElwain 

Barton Co.: Touraine. 

Chicago, Ill.—L. Leffley, 
Kessex, 

Chicago, Jll.—RB. 

Chicago, I11l.—Thomas 
Roebuck & Co.: 

Chicago, Ill.—J. Schmahl! 
Catalogue House: Essex 

| Cincinnati, Ohio—A. Cohen of Dan Cohen 

Shoe Co.; Touraine. 

Paso, Texas—W. L. 

States. 

Havana, Cuba—Manuel Mallo. of Fernan- 

| dez, Valdez & Co.; United States. 

Havana, Cuba—J. Albors: 

Los Angeles, Cal.—E. Oleovich, of Olco- 
Vich Shoe Co.:; Essex. 

Lynchburg, Va.—R. J. Carrington, 
Lynchburg Shoe Co.: RB. A. A. 

| Memphis, Tenn.—H. C. Yerkes, of Goodbar 

& Co.; Touraine. 

| Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. 
States, 

New Berne, N. C.—H. B. Marks, 
Marks & Son; Touraine. 

Orleans, La.—E. 

Rosenberg & Sons: Lenox. 

New York City W. W. Bowman of 
(Charles Williams Stores; 21 (‘olumbia 
Street. 

Petersburg, Va.—H. FE. 
Ruffin of A. Wright 
States, 

Pittsburgh, 

States. 

Frane Cal.—D. 

Cahn Nickelburg & ( 

KFranciseo, 

L'nited 

Francisco, 

Williams-Marvin 

Spokane, Wash.— 
States. 

St. Louis, Mo A. M. Roblee: Essex. 

St. Louis, Mo.—-Aubrey Hart, of Hart Shoe 
Co.; Lenox. 

LEATHER BUYERS 

Auburn, N. Y.—C. W. 
Carthy ©Co.; Essex. 

Leicester, England — & 
ston, United States. 

London, Ing.—W illiam 
Barrows Co., Ltd. ; 

Montreal, (Canada — H. 


States, 


Saul; 


Butler, of J. K. Orr 


Essex. 


of The Fair: 
Hamburg: Essex. 

Webster, 
S8 Pearl] 
of 


St. 
Chicago 


31 United 


Shelby ; 


of 


Behling ; 
of O. 


New 


Wright and Ww. 


Shoe Co.: 


A. 
United 
Pa.—G. H. Helligan ; United 
Is. 


‘oO. 


isco, Arronson, of 
; Touraine. 


(“al.—Isaac 


San 


San 
states. 
(“al.—G., 
Coe; * 


F;. 


R. Weeks, 
Touraine. 
Bergland; United 


San of 


H. 


Box, 
Avery. 
sauve; 


at the rooms of the Shoe & Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street. Boston. 


os -_ 


GERMANS SEEK CREDITS 


NEW YORK, New York ' Inquiries | 
are being made in New York ag to the’ 


salability of German bank acceptances 
in this country. These bills would be 
drawn in dollars payable in New York. 


/German importers stand ready to pay 


American merchants for goods pur- 


chased here with bills guaranteed by | 
leading German banks. 


BANK CLEARINGS INCREASE 
NEW YORK, New York 


an increase of 64.8 per cent over last 
year. Qutside of New York there was 
an increase of 13.6 per cent. 


Gnnow.s ee - 


. 
ee aE eee 


further outside help, according to an 
interview with E. A. Filene of Boston, 
printed in Le Matin. 

Mr. Filene, who is a delegate from 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, said that delegates from these 
countries would sail for New York 
Sept. 15 to attempt to secure the loan. 


; 
; 


Mr. Filene’ believes that the issuance | 


of such a loan is the only way to re-| 


lieve the serious situation now pre- 


The Pocasset Manufacturing Com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of 
4 per cent, pavable Aug. 1 to stock of 
record July 23. 

The Keystone Watch Case Company 
declared the usual quarterly dividend 
Of 142 per cent. payable Aug. 1 on 
stock of record July 24. 

The General Chemical Company de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend of 


Inciuded about 
' road 


products and equipment supplies. ac- 
cord ng to a statement of an official 
directing American buying. Burying 
for the time has been virtually com- 
pleted, it is said. 

Nearly al! the 
for the | h 


purchases have been 
East Indies. They 
-¥,000 tons of raili- 
all of which were for 
uses, The Deutch East 
not yet started to buy 


rails, 
replacement 
Indies has 


"s sequent rumor, in bated breath, spoke | the United Kingdom at any time since 
pept. 30, 1914, on condition that the. 


pro-. 


Science | 


Among the boot and shoe dealers. 


United States. | 


United | 


of Sears | 


United States. | 


United , 


Rosenberg of B. | 


Gardiner; | 


Ross of Dunn, Me- | 
B. Living- | 
of Samuel | 
United | 


The Christian Science Monitor is on file | 
i 


| Dun’s | 
face weekly compilation of bank clearings 
, shows an aggregate of $7,368,352.544. 


eee 


| 


Vailing. 


,| Says Mr. John Bradbury, “by the lords | BOSTON STOCKS 


Friday’s Closing Prices 
Adv 
.*10R Te 7g 
sae 
121% 


-~é 


{ 


A A Ch com 
Am Wool com 
Am Bosch Mag 
Am Zine 

Am Zine pfd 
Arizona Com 
Fish 
oston Elev 
soston & Me 
sutte & Sup 
(fal & Arizona 
(‘fal & Hecia 
(‘opper Range 
Davis-Daly 
Kast Butte 
Kast Mass 
Fairbanks 
Granby 
Greene-Can 

I (‘reek com 
Royale 
Copper 


y on . 
(sas 


Rooth 


Isle 
Lake 
Mass 
May-Old Colony 
Miami 

Mohawk 

@, EB ¢ 

|; North Butte 
Old Dominion 
Osceola 

Pond Creek 
Stewart 

swift & Co. 

' United Fruit 
United Soe 

| UL S Smelting 
*New York quotation. 


UNLISTED STOCKS 


STOCKS 


149 
81 


Amoskeag com 
Amoskeag pfd 
; Arlington Mills 
| Bates 

| Border City 

| Brookside Mills 
(Thariton Mills 
'Columbus Mfg Co 
Dartmouth Mfg Co 
| Dwight 

' Everett 

(Farr Alpaca 

Klint Mills 
; Hamilton 

| Hamilton Woolen 
| King Philip- Mills 
| Lancaster Mills 
(‘otton 


Mfg 


| Lanett Mills 
| Lawrence Mfg Co 

' Lincom 

Mills 

| Mills 
(Cotton Mills 
Mfg Co 


Lyman 

Manomet 

| Mass 

| Merrimack 

; Nashawena 

| Nashua Mfg Co 

Naumkeag 

| Nonquitt 

Pacifie 

i Pepperell 

| Sagamofee Mfg Co 

Salmon Falls com 

‘Sharp Mfg com 

|Sharp Mfg pfd 

| Tremont & Suffolk 

| Union Cotton Mfg Co 

Wamsutta Mills 

West Point Mfg Co 

| York Mfg Co 
MISCELLANEOUS 

American Glue com 

| American Mfg com 

American Mfg pfd 

| Bigelow-Hart Carp com 

(‘hapman Valye pfd 

Draper Corporation 

| Greenfield Tap & Die com .. 

Hieywood Bros & Wake com 


| 
} 
! 
} 


Heywood Bros & Wake pfd %: ee 


Piymouth Cordage 

| Saco-Lowell Shops com .... 17 ; 

| Hood Rubber com 

| Hood Rubber pfd 

| " Snitinniinbiiaaedin sian 

WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 

CHIGACO, Illinois—The John  V. 

Farwell Company's weekly review of 

the wholesale dry goods trade Says: 

The most prominent factor influenc- 

ing the dry goods and general store 

handise situation is the increas- 


9 
‘ 


f 


i mere 


ing shortage of goods. 


‘reservation that they can 
quantities to any extent they 
advisable, Conservatism in 

which would naturally follow the high 


trend of prices is being reduced to a 


— ek 


ket in very much larger numbers, 
picking up all available merchandise 
to cover their future needs. 


BAR SILVER PRICES i 
NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver $1.07%. 


| LONDON, England—Bar silver was 
3-164. 


higher here yesterday at 


55 1-16d. 


Quaker Oats 


producer of cereal foods and 
and poultry. 


at $99 per share 


NEW YORK 


Food, shelter, clothing, are absolutely necessary to man. Production of 
food products, well carried on. shows 


| Quaker Oats Co., beginning in 
of commercial mixed foods for domestic cattle 
Its Preferred Stock offers a good dividend return. We offer 


| Quaker Oats 6% Preferred 


Additional information sent upon request. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. — 


44 State Street, Boston 


HIGGINSON & CO. 
80 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 


highly satisfactory profits. 
1854, has become the world’s largest 


and accrued dividend 


CHICAGO 


ms 


Dec 


** | July 
| paid. 


_, | Stock of record July 25. 

.,Tation declared a quarterly dividend 
‘Of 4 per cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock 
>, |Of record July 23. 
+;company declared a quarterly divi 


'stock of record July 


‘!of record July 


' ‘Springfield, 


>’ {On the first preferred stock, payable 


Asked 


Mills in some | 
textile lines notify customers that or- | 
ders will be accepted only with the 
reduce. 

deem | 
buyin: | 


minimum and buyers are in the mar-. 


road extensions it has 
in view. This development, likely to 
be started next year, will require at 
least 50,000 tons annually, for years 

Most rail. purchases for the Dutch 
East Indies have been made in the 
United States and it is expected that 
American producers will secure a 
large part of the prospective rail busi- 
hess, once it. materializes. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 
AGAIN. IRREGULAR 


Gains of 2 to & points were made in 
the early part of yesterday's New York 
stock market, but in the late trading 
pressure was brought to bear, and in 
many cases advances were partly or 
altogether lost. The volume of busi- 
ness was smaller than it has been 
lately, total sales aggregating about 
1,000,000 shares. The closing was ir- 
regular with mixed net price changes 
for the day. Corn Products was uD 
Crucible 2, Marine preferred 23 
American 114. 


'2 per cent on the common stock, pav-:rails for 


able Sept. 2 to stock of record Aug. 21. 
| The General Chemical Company de- 
Clared the usual quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent on the common stock. pay- 
able Sept. 2 to holders of record Aug. 
21. 

The American Linen Company de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Zila per 
cent, payable Aug. 1 to stock of record 
Last quarter 2 per cent was. 


26. 

The Standard Woven Fabric Com- 
pany declared a regular quarterly div- 
idend of $1.75 a share on the first | 
preferred stock, payable Aug. 1 to! 


The Weetamoe Cotton Mills Corpo- | 
This is double the 


months ago. 
Cotton Manufacturinz | 


rate paid three 
The Union 


.aend of 4 per cent, payable Aug. 1 to 
23. Three months 
ago the company paid 2 per cent. 
The Sagamore Manufacturing Com-jand Pan 
pany declared a quarterly dividend Of | lost 3. 
6 per cent, payable July 31 to stock | On 
23. This compares} Steamship gained 
with 4 per cent three months ago. ‘Copper Range 2. 
The Package Machinery Company of | 


Massachusetts, declared; FIN ANCIAL NOTES 


the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
Watch manufacturers advanced 


prices 19 per cent. 

A Copenhagen dispatch says Danish 
‘railway interests have ordered 50 
'locomotives from America. Denmark 
‘has also contracted with American 

firms for quantities of coal. 
CHICAGO BOARD | Wendell Endicott, vice-president of 
| Friday’s Market ‘the Endicott Johnson Corperation, 
| (Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) | said that people who want goed shoes 
¥ High Close | Will not necessarily have to pay $20 
1.96 %4 1.95%28/ or $25 a pair for them next fall. He 
eds, said there are plenty of good shoes im 
rity | the market at reasonable prices, ser- 
,viceable dress shoes of high grade at 
from $6 to $8 a pair, and men’s work- 
‘ing shoes made of heavy leather at 
from $4 to $6 a pair. The high prices of 
some retailers, he said, emanate from 
|the firm’s prestige, overhead 


>” 
; = oR» 


Stromberg 


Eastern 


" 
~~, ‘ 


the Boston exchange 
56%. Fairbanks 
Mohawk 2. 


|Aug. 1 to stock of record July 23. <A 
dividend of $1 per share on the second 
preferred stock, payable Sept. 1 to 


‘stock of record Aug. 20, was also de- 


i 


; 3 '. | Clared. 
(Reported by Philip M. Tucker, Boston) | ared 


' 
/ 
MILL 
| 
| 


Corn— 


8014 
81 
83% 


ee 
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GOLD TO THE ORIENT 
NEW YORK, New York—Shipments 
of gold and sjlver aggregating several 
_ NEW YORK, New York—Mercantile | millions have taken place recently for 
paper 5144@5%%. Sterling 60-day bills destinations in the Orient. Most of 
4.54, commercial 60-day bills on banks ‘the shipments have heen made from 
4.33%, commercial 60-day bills 4.34, San Francisco. Approximately $7,500.- 
‘demand 4.38, cables 4.39. Francs, de-| 000 has gone to Japan for purposes of 
| mand 7.14, cables 7.12. Guilders, de-| exchange and $2,000,000 as a basis for 
‘mand 37%, cables 37%. Lire, demand; an increased issue of bank notes in 
8.58, cables 8.56. Marks, demand 6%,| Formosa. To China there was shipped 
‘cables 7%. Government and railroad} during the past week $5,762,000 in gold 
'bonds irregular. Time loans strong,| and $3,600,000 in silver. 
6 bid. sgessaens gg ase ate 
(.RAIN TRADING 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The Board of 
inde-| Trade directors are issuing a set of 
the; new rulings and among them is one 
| prohibiting groups of brokers. formed 
under the new brokerage rule, from 
trading among themselves. 


HOG MARKET 


i 
i aoe eacen-ciseapwensne —e aD 


| STEEL BAR PRICES 
NEW YORK, New York—An 

; pendent producer has advanced 
price of steel bars from $2.35 to $2.40 
per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. Even at 
‘the advanced price no deliveries can be 
| promised until late in the fourth quar-| 
|ter. Demand for bars has been stead- | 
‘ily strengthening for some time until | CHICAGO, §Iillinois—The 
it has reached large proportions. Pre-' ogs yesterday was $23.4 
/'mium prices are required for near-by | ———---—— ——— 
deliveries by some bar makers. 


top 


, 
‘fr 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Henry Hentz & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Pah LAR | 


| PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — | 
| Quotations of some of the leading 
issues on the stock exchange here. 
| yesterday were: Cramp Ship 200: Elec: 
'Stor Bat 91, Gen Asphalt com 90. Le-' 
|high Nav 69, Lake Superior 23, Phila’ 
Co 38%, Phila Co pfd 35%, Phila Elec 
|26, Phila Rap Tr 27%, Phila Tract! 
|'68%, Un Tract 38%, United Gas Imp. | 
6914. : 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchanges 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT 
PARIS, France—The following are 


the chief items in this week’s state-' 
the Bank of France (in| 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Liverpool Cotton Associatiog 
;ment of . 


francs): 
| 22 William Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone, Hanover 6787 


35 Congress Street, BOSTON 
Telephones, Main 3018—F. H. 4918 


July 24, 1919 
. 5,566,400,000 
| Silv 300,700,000 
Circulation ...34,931,600,000 
| Deposits ...... 2,951,500.000 
Loans & disc’ts 2,871,300.000 
Treas’y deposits 103,800,000 


July 17, 1919 | 
5,566,200,000 | 
591,200,000 
3,700,000. 7 
000,900 
? 500.000 
.100,000 


| 


Legal for Savings Banks 


A convertible mortgage issue of one of our largest western 
railroad systems, listed on the New York Stock Exchange, is 
selling to net over’ 


Seven Per Cent 


And offers excellent opportunities for enhancement in value, 
as it is convertible into common stock, which under normal 
conditions has sold well above par. 


Informatiof#Y on request. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
(Established 1888) 
60 Congress St., Boston 


‘NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE 


DETROIT 
PORTLAND 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S.A., 


SATURDAY, JULY 


26, 1919 


SAL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY 


Bk 


a HOUSE. 


house with aouth 

40 —. > baths. * 

, all in Al condition 

| in cellar: gurage for 
. Rireet. convenient 
“5 rare. fiwner 


moving 
tf ae}! 
_ HENRY W. SAVAGE. 


fire 
Win 
arnall 
to It 
nway 


Inc. 
BERDEEN 
” wealth Ave 


ty of house 
, POntaining 


and Teavon St.. 
architecturalls 
1} preoms with 
_: ly graded and on 
® ‘an be mn by mr 


“HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 


WOOD AVE. 


that has been 

ining 1 rooms 

- oor garage large enough 
and over half acre of 
“many shade and fruit 
r of ahrubbers An 
to secure a home 


sere 


more or 
with 3 
for 
land 
trees, 
apper 
in the 


1 Savage, Inc. 


ESTAR. 1840 


| — . . ’ 
et. Coolidge Corner. 
‘ transcontinental 


q Brookline —_ 
Bock IK AR \J 


age. balance woo!) 

rt city. 1 mi. from 

Wer; euts 80 to 100 

wee; a G8 reom hous: 
"jong. the other about 50). th 
@ 3 horses, 27 registered Hol 
ie fows. farm tool«, milking 
: for $18, oon: one of the best 
County. 


RENCE 
, Goodwins Mills, 7 rin 


,. 60 S State St.. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bs 
md Pear Rancho 
Ad running; fine buildings com- 
Siractor, team. cow, chickens 
Pome and delightful country 
¥ it. elevation; orchard 
Waring trees in excellent con 
mate of income when in full 
B65 O88 per year: 185 acres 
Hildings, 12-room residence 
feht consider some exchange 
ol Washington Bidg.. Los 


~ 


FE. SMITTI, 


” 


g 3. 


Roston 


rovers 


ee ee ae eee ee 


SALE 


two baths, larre 
Bleeping porch 
terms easy, 
owner on 


we 


,_ten rooms, 
flor, ideal 
quick netion: 
York. See 
er DPearborn 
Jerser. 


“Se ree 
‘noe 


Colonial Bungalow 

Hheautiful view of Long 
iq ivory and white ename!: 
rT: oak floors: unable to 
lity to get an up-to-date 
™ price and easy terms. 
shy Heights. Owner MR. 
247. Monrovia. California. 


AIR. N. 
Vdsome Ay ‘honee. & rms. 
hes, goed location, corner lot 
ien ® to trains: 12 miles New 
La As. Price $13,000. rents 
mt: photograph. Addr. 1. 
ifton Rivd., Clev eland, Ohio 


OF OMES FOR SALE 


ments For Rent 
: HOLDEN 
ste __NEW 


aad -_— 


: JON’S EFFECT 
STAIL TRADE 


os. 


ef & 


YORK 


tian Science Monitor. 


fian News (Office 
ntario—A Canvas was 
at Medicine Hat, Al- 
) object of ascertaining 

‘chants how prohibi- 
their businesses. 
Renal were sub- 
lies being appended to 


law im- 


| prohibitory 
locality? 


in your 


in mind any concrete 
milies who buy more 
prohibition became 
fou can be reasonably 
"iMerease can be ac- 
‘reason of the husband 
mtoxicants? Yes, 17. 


 , 


in mind any wives. 


families who have 
bir buying power has 

| since prohibition be- 
ae. vO, 3. Blank, 1. 

i in mind any men in 

16 are today more at- 
f business pursuits and 
producing more than 
0 became law? Yes, 


in mind any men in 
_whom you consider 
yhibition has made him 
a to Bive credit to, who 
"@n undesirable ac- 
neo, 2. 

' lon made any no- 

nc in the collection of 

bts? _o- 16. No, 2 


~~. 


NG LIQUOR 
“IN ALBERTA 


jan Science Monitor 
lian News (rffice 


berta—-For the pur- 


g in the better adminis-. 


and order throughout 
tr weling police magis- 
fing commissions have 
by the provincia! gov- 
ir work will be con- 
the enforcement 
act but will cover al! 
lal functions as we!). 
ficulty has been ex- 
an efficient ob- 
Hquor and other laws 
, through the fact that 
f the peace are placed 
ime in dealing with of- 
ir own neighborhoods, 
puently happened, par- 
to offenses against 
too great leniency 


i $ 


tes will not sup- 
stices of the peace 
their place in the 
snforcement, but wil! 
Femergency work and 
‘ within their di» 


’ 
weetern 


Ta ves 


15, 
prem- | 
and Ploff 


| plant, 
| Monito 


"at 7.30. 


| 


FADINGS 


REAL | ESTATE — 


LLP OL LOLI LP LO LP LP” 


PROMINENT 
Back Bay Corner 
INVESTMENT 


OWNER'S FIGURES 


aAssecesed 


$69,600 | 
87,400 | 


ft 


i sgossed 


S00 an 

Building 

£157,000 | 
26, 62 


18 suites and basement leased @7.... 


Insurance 


| Orange, 


613 11,300 


Incidentals 


de finitely. 


$15,365 b 
ae 250 | 


$9,015 | 


e@e@eeseene0e0neeoee 


‘Exchange | 


Ist Mtg. $125,000 @ 


Net Income 


For Sale or 


| marke! 
tent. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc.'s 


129 Tremont St., Mass. | 


ee — _ ee re ne ee ee 


Boston, 


FOR SALE 
900 acres in the Sacramento Valley, on two | 
railroads, and state highway: | 
can all be irrigated by 
‘| to Zo £t.: two } 
tract. Price on 
a7 Box 218. 


creek runs through Iand:; 
pump; plenty of water from 
electric power lines cross the 
lication. “Address OWNER, 


pepe 
‘ramento, Californin. 


ONE ACRE - Located 


ee ee 


at Twiltebore, “Ohio, 1% 
illes from Cleveland. Bungalow .style house, 
irnace, bath, hot and cold water, = @4lectric 
lights, all city conveniences; barn can be used 
us gnrage; ideal home for summer or ali the | 

Price $4500 Address 


vear around, 
A. BROCK, 83770 W. 25th St.. Cleveland, 
SALE 


End of 


and chur: 


7 


Ohio. | 
House and stable located in the 
Malden, convenient to cars, 
h: reeentiv made over in two 
apartments, assessed for S6300, Will sell at a | 
bargain to clear up estate. 
Address F. L. ABBOTT, M. 


, 
Roston. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
FOR RENT 
SEA SIDE TERRACE APARTMENTS 
WITH HOTEL SERVICE 
Charges $40 to $200 a month 
1641] Ocean Front, Santa Monica. California 


. . ‘ , . nd 
FOR SALE-—Sparkill, i € 
Thirty minutes from New York. Fine countrr 
Pla e, S acres. laid out on the lines of an Eng 
lish park, with a 19-room house LANGAN, 
sy parks Le Phone Piermont. 66 or 94506 Columbus 


FOR 
West 


echools 


272 Newbury 


D., 


St 


, . 
- 


=. 


Poultry Farm. situ- 
J.. halfway between 
City: this farm is, 
good paring basis 

_Hi: ami: ynton, N. a. 


“a 


nOx<160 at La 


SALE—The Model 
in Hammonton, N. 
Phi ‘Iphia and Atlantic 
“‘establicited and on 
Address THOMAS W VARE. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
Jolla (pronoun. ‘‘La Hoya’’) on bluff, beantiful 
ocean and shore views Qwner desires imme- 
diate sale. Addr. A 213, Monitor Office, | Boston. 


10-RM. house: hath: toilets. Snitable for | 
home or rooming house. Mod. plumb.: Ist floor | 
hardwood. All excellent condition Corner lot. 
Terms reas. 4 Batavia St.. phone B. RB. 5552-R. 


FOR SALE—25-room house, 5 bath rooms: on 
main line of P. R. R. at Rosemont, Pa.: 4 
acres wooded lawn: large garage. W ARNOCK 
& REGGS, 112 So. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

FOR SAI KE. Los Angeles California, by | 
Owner—7-room mod. bungalow, near beaches; 
S200). R. F. D. No. 7, Box 805, Los Angeles. | 


OKL AHIOMA i ITY ~Riox« k F 
rard not far from new Capitol. 
809 West Tenth St.. Topeka, Kans. 


POR 


ated 


3 


acres, on Bonule- 
M. TEGART, 


HELP WANTED—MEN > 


— le ae aa LO a LO LO 


BU TSINESS OPPORTU NITY 


WANTED—Jobbing distributors to handle ex- | 

» Jine of rubber heels. tan 
parts of Thrited Sta 
this is the mo 

in history of the 

and territory 
experien io 
710 =Little 


MAN experienced in co 
work by large manufacturing 
Reston. Preferably one livir 
f Hyde Park, althe ty His 
Apply giving fu of 
salary expected, 

soston. 


WANTE Dp Man tutor ome three bors. 
to 14: should be fond of athletica and 
sports, and hare no objection to traveling: 
estant desired. Write E77, Monitor 
Roston 


Tes 
pr fh 
trade Write 
desired stating references 
Address Fr IBER PRODUCTS CoO., 
Ridg Roston, Mass. 


=f table 
for 


’ 
and 


~ 
st and timekeeping | 

company near | 

in the vicinity 
is not essential 
past experience, 
to J 1, Monitor, 


o 
— 


t) 


ages 6 | 

outdoor 
Prot. | 

Office, 


HOTEL! 
eountant 
nee etc. 
r Offee, 


WANTED 

MUST he errert a 

rience, religious prefere 
dressed to ( 37. Mor 


WANTED 


MANAGER 
state age. expe- | 
in letter ad- 
Poston 


and repairman 
organ work good 

Address Brown « 
f< rnia. 


tuner 
ard 
position 


SATDArA, ("al 


‘ lees 


and en 
salary 


Florida 


watchmaker 
and good 
Ta mpa, 


WANTED Firet clase 
graver. Permenent position 
Owen-Cotter Jewelry Company, 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


of 
woman 

referer 

14°55 


expression desires position ar 
or children: no objection 
rea furnished Acddres-* 
MeCormick Pildg Chicago 


wengagtt HER 
COTT\! . % nior aa) 
to traveling 
HST. Monit 


EXPERIENCED teacher of miutic desires poal 
tion as supervisor of public school music in pro- 
gressive town or city. Hef given Address | 
Resident, 914 19th Ave. So. Nashville, Tenn 


POSITION as companion or £overnesas by mosic | 
teacher: is good reader: would travel ee 
1107 Story Pidg., 15831 Ife Angeles, Calif 


Tr 


MEN 


(soldier <A. 
eiftuatioy 
re thre ¢* 


SITUATIONS 


ev IMMING 
;.F 


WANTED. 


, , 4 : 
merry A Ine rir 


al) 


tor an 
‘(lewir 
}t< fx 


atroKes 
imnivwhere 
Returning from Fr e nin 
wee EMERSON, iZ3 


having 13 yrs 
one of fhe 
Oi) region 
manufac 


Mass 


ion, 
‘Texas 
thweest 
ugen?t or 
25. Mie oni te ry. Roston 


“a tf 

Worth 
cities in 

mhdentin 


Bo 


rere ae-re? 


in | 
and 
1 19, | 


position experienced 
classes of myue Rinery 
of Britiah boyers 
New York City 


ENGINEER dewires 
the swelling of all 
good knowiedge 
21 EF. th St.., 


EXECUTIVE or confidential position 
No eccounting or bookkeeping 15 years’ 
mercial experience best of references 
Monitor. Z1 Fast 40th St.. New York City 


MANAGER~-Fxperienced and 
man desires position, college 
ences V. A. FOGG, Danvers, 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


pas “COMMON WE Al. TH Or MASSACHU 
SETTS._In Poard of Gas and Electric Light 
‘ omr\iasloneres. Boston, July 172 1919 On the 
petition of the Loston Consolidated Gas Com 
pany to revise the order of the Board sdopted on 
tober 21. 1918, relative to the standard price 
to be charged by eaid company for gas supplied 
ite eustomers. by eliminating therefrom the 
limitations therein expressed ‘‘for the duration 
of the war but pot exceeding one year from 
said date im any event,”’ the Board will give a 
mrties interested at ite office, 
1% Ashburton Place, [oston 
20th day of July current, at 
forenoon 
the petitioner is required to give notice | 
hearing by publication hereof in the 
iterald and Journal “Heston Poat.’’ 
“Roston Globe.”’ “Horton American’ and ‘''Chrie | 
ian Selence Monitor in each of said pers | 
onee each week for two successive week» j jor | 
to eaid time of hearing, and bY serving a eopny 
hereof upon the Mayor of the city of Boston and | 
chairmen of the BRelectmen of the 
and Milton tem days at least 
of hearing 
hoard, 


K 


be 
Gesired, | 


eomMm- 
G & 


ringle 
refer 


capable 
graduate; 
Muss 


a, a ow 


‘*” 


Ard 
anid 
‘TReoeton 


tive 
Oooki nue 

time 
of the 

(Migned) 
Attest? 
Fr TOBBY, 


the reape 
towne of It 
prior to e#aid 
Kty order 
G. 


TOBEY, Clerk. 


A 


true ropy 


(Bigned) Clare 


~o —_ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 
The Mother Church. Falmouth, NSorwey and Kt 
Mane “uoday services at 

for The Mother Chure h 

organizations Truth ° 

Mother ¢ 4h, 

every Wednesday evening | 


i 


neareh at 


Teatimonial mee tin2z 


| (Protestant) 


Monitor Office 


|; Oct 
, E. 
’ 


lily, ! 7 


iS 
Ma ine. 


| like 


| private 
z Boston. 


ESTELLA | ~ 


, chusetts, 


| forts 


| Mic 


water: 


| Light, 
' central: 


to cook, 


Eee a 


tions. 


516 


"TR 


ee 


59099 CHICAGO AVENUE 
a makes and sells FIRST | 
MORTGAGE 
MENTING and 


| Conatructive 


. Central CAD 


Pey hich prices for diamonds, 
. | estates appraised and bought. 
| 325 Tremont 
| Boston. 


yaaa 4 


PPP OL Lhe 


WANTED ‘o amall 


In albany. New York. 
famiiy, a furnished 
winter; excellent care guaranteed. Address D 33, 


Boston. 


2-family 
to rent 
21 


part of 
83 adults, 
H9, Monitor, 


WANTED 
ouse,. or 


In Flatbush, 
small house, for 
Ist: references given. 
40th St... New York City. 
HOUSE or apartment by American adult fam- 
rooms. Al location, all improve- 
in direction of Dorchester preferred. 

Monitor Office, Boston. 


ments: 


A 220, 


FOR RE NT 


3 a tuiatehed nonhouvee- 
with baleony. 1 hr 


Ph he LPL hh 


TO SU B-LET Oct I 
keeping rooms in apartment 
from New York on Lackawanna, 
station. ee Harrison Street, 
New Jerses 


Kast 


. 


vu 
ki tc henette, vi- 


from Aug. in 
Office, Spcstes. 


rURNISHED one-room ea 
cinity Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Write D 36, Monitor 


FOR SALE 


PP POLL LP LLG La eel ™ 


FOR SALE— Potent Interest in 
Cover Me” Robe and “Near-Tent’ : 


Will sell interest to person who will place on 
this unique 
Very convenient, promises to be popular. 
Correspondence § invited. BR. RB. MYERS, 2318 
West Bist &r., Angeles, California. 

FOR SALE-—-Solid mahogany antique sofa, 
6-foot frame: upholstered with handmade, cross- 
stitch tapestry; photo and full particulars. 
W. LITTELL, 138 South Main St., Rockland, 


5 LBL 


Los 


oe --- 


- WANTED 
LADY with Seanitttead summer home,. serving 
meals to guests at the present time, would 
to meet some one who would be interested 
making this home into a_ hotel, None but 
party need apply. D 32, Monitor Office, 


oer LLL Mm ie 


in 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS. 


RENT 
with 


Two rooms, 
or without meals, 
pleas. location, rent 
11 Cedar Ave., Jamaica 
cor. Lamartine St., opp. 


[MEN share 
and home priva 
cure cheerful! rooms 
i Stre et, Back Phone 
c all before 


PLEASANT VIEW FARM 

Franconia, White Mountains, N. 
Home of Contentment and Good 
BOWLES & MeKENZIE, Props. 


GENTLEWOMAN owning own home d: ‘sires to 
share it with substantial person needing refined, 
comfoftable, permanent home: in Boston suburb. 
Please state partic. Ad. L 21, Monitor, Boston. 


TO LET 

rooms near Wollaston, Mass., 
from beach: board optional. 
Tel. Quincey 1375-R. 


AND BOARD IN COTTAGE, 
resort near Chicago. $16 per 
SANBORN, Lakeside, Kerrien 


r OR 
nished, 
family, 
1679-R, 


Tel. 
Plain, 
Riltmore 


reas, 


Massa- 


home com- 
te family 
at 


GENTLI desiring to 
privileges with 

furnished 
Bay, Boston, 


noon. 


‘he Cheer 


pleasant 
minutes 
Ave. 


Large 
depot, 12 
Old Colony 


ROOM 
Michigan 
MRS. B. 
uigan. 


week. 


single and 


NE Ww BU RY ST., 
double rms. for perm. 
a homelike atmosphere; 
board at reas. rates. A. 

WESTLAND AVE... 2, Suite 37, 
business woman, front room; hot 
kitch. priv.: steam heat, tel.: 

S88 GAINSBOROUGH ST., Suite 1, Boston 
Well furnished room, modern, private home, 
bathroom adjacent; transient or permanent. 


WANTED 
on Macatawa 
land, Mich. 

NICELY 
alcove, kitchen, 

: Suite 


131—Desirable 
and trans. 
excellent home 


B. DICKEY, 


table 


and cold 
references. 


in quiet country home 


Few guests 
A. BECKMAN, Hol- 


tay. MRS. 
es ee ee 
furnished modern suite, 
hall, bath; Aug. 1. 
21. Boston. B. B. 


5457 J. 

HU ‘NTINGTON AVE., 142 THE LY FORD 
Pleasant, homelike rooms to rent by day or Wk. 
Modern conveniences. Tel. B. B. 51906. - 
189 HIUNTINGTON AVFE., Suite 3, Boston 
airy rooms, running water, electric light; 
wsiitable for 2. Tel. B. B. 4025-M. 
ROOM 


for 
St., 


living 


ladies, 


Tel. 


transients: 


NICE €COoOoL 
Suite 3. 


Gainsborough 
B. 1967-M. 
TO LI“?T-—Comfortable 
woman teferences asked. 

Boston 


Boston, 
B BR ee 
to business 
BRB. B. 3956-W, 


room 
Tel. 


NELP Ww ANTE LL 


PL Lh 


MAN OR WOMAN 
and help in garden in emall fam- 
near New pms Cc. 8. ELLEN, 


New York C 


wash 
country . 
42nd St.. 


SS 


ily: 


—- 


HELP WA N TED—WOMEN 


THRE K REFINED AND 
ATTRACTIVE GIRLS 
TO ACT AS HAT MODELS 
Experience Not Necessary 
ag “per al opportunity for right giris Also 
GIRLS to act as INDOOR MESSEN- 
APPRENTICE MILLINERS ina 
STENOGKAPHER-BOOK 
KEEPER wanted or a stenagrapher who can 
aet as a substitute model opyists, milliners 
and apprenti wanted. working condi 
Business social required 
PEGGY awe 


Avenue 


Fx 
LITTLE 
GEIS and 
very exelysive shop 


Pte 


references 


\ a! 


>r 


Pifth 


WANTED 

BSB adulta: 
$10 ver week. 
ment 2. Chica 


Downetairs maid: good cook; fam 
no washing, room with private 
Address 803 lakeside Place, 


go 


i] 
bath 
Apart 
WANTED Woman to 
and help with housework 
party, 1020 Wrightwood Ave. 
H040, Chicago. 
WANTED 
useful in a Oret clase confectionery store. Jonas 
tell. Inc., 1617 West Madison 8t., Chicago. 


WANTED 
yre. and under 
T. Clark Ring 


LADY living 
in jigetit 


ee New 


take care of a child 
a good home to right 
Tel Lineoln 


norse Prot 
Avg. and Sept 
Kennebunkport, 


exper 
& wke. 
bolitiedge,’’ 


Me. 


woman 


21 


Ag reeable 
I) 5. Monitor, 


sione wants an 
hOUnRe WOT: 
York City 


to aexint 
i? 4fit ty 
WANTED ~<A 
MES. HARKY 
liens. Nevada 


house work 
lake St., 


woman 


gor for 
Hal. MAETA i. 


G25 N 


Apply to 
Ontario, 


housework 
Amberetburg, 


Woman for 
FPAILIS 


WANTED 
MItsS WwW 
Canada 


CHICAGO. [ILLINOIS | 


H SON 


H. 
AUS. 476 


Ss. 


HANSON & | 
TEI.. 


C. 
Bells REAL ESTATE 


LOANS, places INSUNMANCE, 
NOTAKY PUBLIC work. 


dues 


UB. 


Andits Investigations Systema 
Aceounting Income Tas 
CHARLES A. BONDESON 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
41 OAKDALE AVE. 
Phone Lake 


CHICAGO 
View 44% 


WANTED Room and beard for boy, echool 
age. private family, colored; N. 8.; mother em- 
ployed. W 2 Monitor, McCormick Bidg., Chicago. 


OFKFICH 
nished 610, $1 


attractively 
Chicago. 


art time, 
adison Bt., 


for rent 


KF. Tel. 


*- room brick residence: 


FOR BALE 
Calumet Ave. Tel. Norma! 8265, 


terms 6450 
(Chicago 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. HAND 


44 LAGRANGE STREET, BOSTON 


Btraw and Paoama hats bleached and retrimmed. 
| Boft. 


stiff, «ilk and opera bats cleaned and re 


paired 
WM. A. THOMPSON CO. 
pearis, old gold: 
Established 1K83. 
opposite Park Street Church, 


A. 


St.. 
Mane. 


RELIABLE TYPEWRITERS 
$5 down, balance $5 monthly; all makes, 
up. rented 3 months, 8 up. OFFICE 
ANCE ©CO.. 101 Devonashire St., Boston 


COWEN'S WOMEN'S BHOP. 156 Mass. Ave.. 
Boston  Walste 
gioves, Kimonos, purevs and ivy corsets, 


$15 
APPLI 


combination of robe and tiny | 


| 
i 
| 
ae | 


furnished or aie: 
private Prot. | 
Jamaica | 


A lady to make herself “generally Tels. 


andes and bindings put on whiie you wait. 


_ | APARTME NTS & HOVSES | WANTED | 


house for the | 


ST TT tate tessa 


ett eee mn 


Brick Church | 


: 


| 


“You 


=| 


St. | 


18 | 
Back | 


‘sos FARQUHAR’S 


Roofers and Metal Workers — 


Lake | 


Office, 


oe 


guests desiring 
Boston. | 


3oston—For ) 


room, | 
175 Hemen- | 


———— 


| Second Floor 


NEW YORK CITY | 


Tel 


FLORIST. 


for children 2) 
Mra. Hi. | 
| Cash 


THY © 


Reports | 
Te! 


| 
| 


fur-. 
: for 


cash or. 


| logue &. 


Kayser #ilk onderwear, boslery, | 


| Established 1836 


paevET CLEANING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Pr LO LL LLL LL LL LO OL LL lL ll lh ll PPE PP PALAS LP 


DUDLEY & HODGE 
BOOK BINDERS 
Faéition and Miscellaneous 
299 Washington Street, Boston, 
Tel. Main 2907 


Mass. 


LEWANDOS 


284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 
29 State Street 
Telephone Back Bay 3900 
CAN RELY 


SEVENTY -| 
SEVEN 
YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


in renewing and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 
best of workmanship. 


Careful estimates and expert advice 
gladly given. 


| 237 Central Ave: 


|Mulry 


Socaa 


| Central Ave., 


ON LEWANDOS” 


B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


75 Pitts St. BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. Hayk't 3700 


E. 


— 


In co rporated 1894 
Reach 16 


Telenhone 


SONS: 


Slate, Gravel and Metal loofing 
Gutters. ..fonductors and Skslights 
Special attention given to repairs of all kinds 
of roofing. 
20 


East St., 


os 


LUe@e GA GSE; 


for Your Vacation) 


—_—- 


and save time | 
Complete line | 
goods. 


Fine Repair Work. 
Boston 


Buy here 
and money. 
of jeather 


226 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Tel. B. B. 1460 


282 


Boston, Mass. | 


| Opnosite Columbia Theatre. | 


| 278 CENTRAL J 


| Broadway and Clark Ave. 


| 
Boston Motorcab Co. | 


D. F, COBB, Treas. 


Twin-Six Packards, ILocomobile, Peerle«« 
for hire. Specia! rates for parties 
and touring. We furnish some of best 
equipped, up-todate cars in Boston, with com- 


petent diivers. Address 55 Pickerstaff Street. 


DAY AND NIGHT BEACH 43 


SERVICE, 


The Earl Hats 


ears 
t sePPring 


1919 Mott Avenne. 


ST. JAMES HAT SHOP 


os ; 


237 HUNTINGTON AVE. 


MAXWELL’S | 
$5 Hat Shop 


99 Temple Place 


| R79 Central 


candi 


R 2 
Corset 
Pla: 


B. MORRILL 
whanet 


Boston, 


MRS. 


i 
29 Temp! i Minas | 


“C@ Jan “n 


ORTZSF 


144 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
Rack Bay 1668 BOSTON, MASS. 


1940 Cornagn Ave. 


FLOW ERS for all oceasions 


MRS. MERRILL 
1314 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE 


Moderate Prices 


COMLEY. 6 PARK STREET 
Hiaymarket G4 and 06 lexington 608-J. 


MISS FE. NURENBERG 
DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 
Paid for Old Gold and Precious 


hiernn ring Remounting 
3", Tretr l’ark ~? { hurch. 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR | 
Jewelry and Silverware Repaired | 
Emblem Jewelry-——Appraising 
6 Bromfield Street. BOSTON 


| y ’ » * , i 
KDW IN BLAISDELL. 
DIAMONDS howrGguir AND SOLD 
Pngage nent and Wedding Eings tn 
Piatinum and Gold, special or your own 
design made to order Iet ine give you 
an estimate With G Ee. Smith Co.,, 
Tremont 8t., Room 402 Tel. Main 4283 | 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
DAVID WEBER 


THK MAN WHO KNOWS 
Phone Douglas 524 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Designers, Retouchers, Photo and Wood 
Engravers 
11 Harcourt 8t., Boston, 
Back Bay 7200 


BOOKS, Old and New 


All 


Stones 


ent $f. onp Rostor 


J. 
10) 


re CE 


Estab. 1890 _ 


Bubsecriptions Taken to 


Leading Foreign Periodicals 
We purchase complete libraries of any size, 
cash, from any part of the world, Corre. 
spondence solicited. 
SMITH & McCANCE 
BOOKSEIL.LERS AND IMVORTERS 


2 Park Street, Boston 
orde re. iiaymarket 


BIBL ES 


lowest prices; various ver- 
Send for Cata- 


Phone your 418. 


Largest assortment, 
sions, languages and bindings. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield S8t., Boston 
Mail Address 12 Bosworth 8t. 


~BOOKBINDING 
WM. S. LOCKE 


26 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS, 


Naphtha Cleansing, Vacuum Cleaning 
ADAMS & SWETT CLEANSING CO, 


130 Kemble Street, Roxbury, Masa, 
Tel. Rox. 1071 


BANK of LONG ISLAND 


| FINE STATIONERY 


| 128 MOTT AVENUE 


Vel 
Private Phone 371 


| 26 Went First Street, 


| 847 
South Orange. 


FARROCKAWAY.N. Y. 


EPPA PPP Me Pei _— - 


GOOD 
CLEAN 
C. & H. T. WHITSON, 


Tel. 


Ine. 


Each day we strive to make our 
store more worthy of gee pat- 
ronage. 


QUALITY. PRICE AND SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATE OUR SINCERITY 


Hardware Company 


Central Ave.., Far Rockaway 


BRANCH 
LONG BEACH, L. I. 


WOMEN’S APPAREL 


Far 
: Tel. F. _R. 306 


[Tae stone THAT GIVES “TRUE VALUES] 


NEBENZAHLS 


DRY GOODS 


FAR ROCKAWAY AGENT FOB 
QUEEN QUALITY SHOES 


Victrolas 
Kodaks 
Bicycles 


Sporting 
Dunlap Goods Co. 


BL USES ana UNDERGARMENTS 


THE COLUMBIA NOVELTY SHOP 
262 Central Avenue 


VOEHL BROS. 


CHOICE MEATS, POULTRY AND GAMSB 
Tel. Far Kock. 573 and 574 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 


“ rte oe rer Gee 


Central Are. 


Far Rock, 23 . 


Rockaway, N. Y., 


8AM. 


OAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


6 P. 


Cor. Beaver & New 
. 71 Nassau Street. No. 80 Wall St.. 
. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., No 
. 21 E. 40th St.. No. 25 John St. 


136 Liberty St., to be opened soon 


Ao eee eee 5 no 


M. 


St.. 


. 338 Maiden Lane, 


~ THE MARY FANT 


26 West 43rd Street 


Luncheon 70c¢ 


Dinner $1.00 


|Special Fried Chicken and Waffle, 


| reasonable. 
| West 48th St. 


MARX’ SFISH MARKET | 


Est. 27 


ROCK. 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions 
Central Ave. Phone Far Rockaway 328. 


THE NEWTON GARAGE 
(ERevRoLt CHEVROLET CARS 


Entire 
_CEDARHU RST, L. I. 


Automotive Service 
BROWER 


THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That are Right 
_Tel. Far Rock. 2929 | 


years 


PHONE: FAR 3193. 


A. ROSENSTEIN 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER 
AVE. TEL. 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG 
Custom Tailor 

AND DRY CLEANING 
Tel. 


PRESSING 


S. ALSBERG 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 
Central Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 106-W 


THOMAS P.ROGAN 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
Avenue _ Tel. 1268 Far Rock. 


JOHN P. POLEY 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 


WHITE ST. 


' nished light rooms from Oct. 
{ ment. 


' near Central Park. 
' preferred. 


! 
y. BR. Tt. 


Far Rock. 773° 


'H. B. Moore & Sons, Inc 


Men’s Furnishings and Hats 


Central Avenue _ Telephone 584 Far Rockaway 
WATKIN W. JONES, Ine. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
Tel. Far Rock. 17 


The Geo. Adams Tumber Co. 
MITI. WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Remsen Ave Tel. Far Rockaway 274 


MAX BORCHARDT 


Carpenter and Builder 
John Street Tel. Far Rockaway 925 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
Phone: Far Rock. 737 


I). N AC HT 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Are Phone: Far Rockaway 3054 
FOR FRESH FLOWERS 
BERGMAN 
Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 648. 

ICE 
JAMES L. ABRAMS 
Tel. 291-J Far Rockaway 


Central 


833 Central Ave. 


Resources $15,000,000 


Acconnts Solicited 


“FRANK C. WEBSTER 


KODAK FILMS 
200 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 918 


A. H. BROWER 


STORE OF a ROCKAWATS 


Ave R45 


THE SHOE 
5 Far Rock. 


"S4 Central 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 


Tel. 2090 


Ia r Rock 


FAR ROCKAWAY JOURNAL 


JOB PRINTING 


NEW ROCHELLE,N.Y. 


ee eee 
OP A alan, 


Poultry 
in season 


H. B. CRISMAN 


Formerly of B'way 110 St. N. Y, 
GROCERIES 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 
142-144 Main Bt. New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


DELICIOUS. peppermint and wintergreen mo- 
lasses kisses, peanut brittle and chop suey, 40¢ 
a pound, 


GRAINGER & FRASIER 


MOUNT VERNON, N. 


1181-1182 Liat 


_ sibel 


| James Kapp 


z. 


MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


OPPO A ALB” LL PL Lh eee Mai, Lm pm hm rans se ee 


WILLIAM E. FREE R 


Real Estate and Insurance, 57 Baker &t., 
Maplewood, New Jersey. Telephone So. Orange 
M. tiood homes for anle in Maplewood and | 

Special: Possession Oct. 1—Sal- 
rooms, $7000; Summit Ave., 11 


PO PPO 


Place, 7 
$12,000 


ter 
rooms, 


_BROOKLINE. MASS. 


te a eg a 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners— Dyers—Launderers 


1310 Beacon Street 
T.itephone Brookline 5030 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


pi 


r 


Dinner Wednesday Nights 
Sunday Night Dinner $1 25 


Big and Whistle 


Inn. 


In Ye Olde Greenwich Village 


75 West 4th St. 

New York City 
Lancheon 12 to 
Dinner 6 to 8 
( “losed on Sundays 


FURN ISHE D APARTME NT—Two rooms 
bath, non-housekKeeping; location East 60th 
to lease for one year from Sept. Ist: $60. 
appointment phone 
a. m. and 3 p. 


mi. 


? 
Socccseces Be 


| 


| 


“ene 


j 
' 
st. 


THE LAKESIDE, 28 WEST 46TH, N. Y. G | 


Break fast—Luncheon— Dinner 


| Just home cookery and everything the very best 


Cafeteria Service 11 to 3 


oe 


Two BEAUTIFUL LOTS FOR SALE 
Broadway, Flushing, L. I.: 
from Penna. station: all improvements: 
Communicate LEO HARDMAN, 
_Telephone 3536 Bryant. 


40x100: half dlock | 
terms 


a 


308 


TWO light connecting 
furnished: housekeeping privileges; 
MRS. DUSSELL, 270 W. 43rd St., 


front rooms, 
reasona 


a ee 


nicely 
City. 


ble. 


LARGE SOUTH ROOM, 
ood air: private honse. 
252 W. 74th St., 


aot) ne 


KELSEY, 


| 


_New York City. | 


_ HOUSTON, TEX. 


Buy the Best of Everything 
For Everybody at 


W.C. Munn Co. 


“HOUSTON, TEXAS 


—pekowitz I3ros 


Outfitters for Men and Boys 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


. 


ee ee 


- James Furniture Ca. 
Price, Quality and 


Capttal at Milam 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


LEVY BROS. 
DRY GOODS CoO. 


We believe this to be the 
Largest Exclusive Woman's Store 
in the South 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Service 


Murray Hill 5771 ruses 9 EVE mii BU EF L OW rere 


WOMAN’S CLOTHIERS 
Specialized Service 
SEE OUR 
Exclusive Milline® 
NELLIE KNOBLOCK 
715 Main Street 


Your Elegant Gowns 


RED 
Your splendid gowns can be cleaned end re 
stored absolutely without impairing the @t, the 
a oe materials. P 
e rights"’ have had &fteen expe 
rience in creating and 0 eee inow 


COLUMBIA neighborhood, 5 attractively fur-| When a gown is properiy finished. 


Tel: Schuyler, 9311, 


4 West 85th St... 


1. Seen by appoint- | 
BLACK, N. ¥. City. | 


TWO attractively furnished rooms,with board, 
Business lady or gentleman 
New York City. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Catherine Holch Shop 


622 Main, near Chippewa Str 


Corsets, Blouses, 
Underwear, 
Petticoats, Negligees, etc. 


eet 


A guarantee of 


Standard, Style and Quality is given 


for all merchandise we sell. 


John P. Grampp Press 


QUALITY Printing 
__ 64 8. DIVISION STREET, Cor. Ellicott 


SERVICE 


A. H. BLUESTEIN 


Furs and Garments Remodeled 


2e2_ FRANKLIN 


— 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


THE WRIGHTS 


Cleaners of high class matertals 
1715 Main Street, Houston, Texas 
Phones: [Tadley 334 and (5295 


MRS. C. SHEPHERD 
AT HOME 
oe Ready to Fine, 
1602 FANNIN ST Phone Fiadiey sTm 
MILLINERY 


LEOPOLD & PRICE 


Kuppenheimer Clothing 
Opposite Rice Hotel 
F TO MEN 


Houston, Texas 


SHOES & HOSIERY 
Quality Paint 
MASURY 


James Bute Company 
TEXAS AVE. and PANNIN §TS. 


Keown Hardware Co. 


Preston, bet. Main and Travis Sts. 
PHONE PRESTON 241 


South End Cleaners 


1007 McGOWAN 312 TOAM 
Phone Hadley 488 Phone Hadley 1021 


Cleaners and Dyers 
J.J. Sweeney Jewelry Co. 


Established 1875 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware. Fine Ohina, 
Watches, Novelties, Leather Goods. 
419 Main St., Cor. Prairie Ave. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


— 


—_—_—_—_ 


J 


The Lrc/u-sive Specia/ty /Touwse 


erefor ee Appare/°** 


Saul Wolfson 


_ Dry Goods Company 


San Antonio 
—Since 1868 


THE VOGUE 
WOMEN’S WEAR 


| 225 E. Houston Street, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


J. W. DONNELL 


Clothier and Furnisher 


07 FE. Houston 


RIEGLER 
ICE CREAM COMPAN 


800 Fast Houston St, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


, PURF. ICK CREAM 


Phones Cr. 178 or 179 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


= 


Dealy-Adey-Elgin Co. 


Manufacturing Stationers 


PRINTERS BOOKPBINDERS 


Auditorium Grocery Company, Inc, 
“IN THE HEART OF SOUTH END” 
Phones: Hadley 1034, 2233 and TTS 

1011 McGOWEN AVENUB 


Delicatessen in connection 
QUALITY SERVICE 


The Q and S FLORISTS 


Corner Travis and McKinn 
Across street from Carnegie Li 
Phone Preston 5194 


THE WARREN CO, 
Plumbing and Heating 
609 San Jacinto Street 
Phone: Preston 163 
iy IT Is WORTH HAVING. YOU WILL FIND 


STOWERS 
FURNITURECOMPANY 


OLIVER & CO. 


Snecessors to Binz, Settegast & Oliver 
FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Binz _ Building _ 


Ed. C. Smith F irniture Co, 


Cash or easy terms 


RUG SPECIALISTS 
1909 Texas Avenue 


CO. L. & THEO BERING JR.. INC. 
609-611 Main Street 

Carries all kinds of Hardware, Sporting Goods, 
Glass Ware, Crockery Ware 

R. A. BOND. President and General 


Manager 


Mission Wood & Coal Co. 


S. N. BURDIN, MGR. 
COAT.—Ring 419—WOO 


The Family Sample Shoe Store 
Women, and Children’s Shoes 


Cor. N. Flores and W. Houston St. 


D 


A. J. Walser 


Tex.. Old Phone Crockett 5772 
COME AND TRADE WITH TS 


H. E. Lockhart 
‘HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE CO. 


| Cor. W. Commerce & St. Mary Sts., San Antonio. 


Furnishings. for the Home 


KING FURNITURE CO, 


205-207 WEST COMMERCE STREET 


MADAME D'ANTON 
DANCING 
STUDIO 2nd FLOOR CAMPUS CAFB 
Tra 507 


vis 1! 


OKAHR HOE 


EPAIRING 
318 LOROTA STRER 


If it is plumbing—CALL 
TRAVIS 1748 


Reiwald Plumbing and Heating C 


__719_ REVER AVENUE 
THE CHICAGO DYE WORKS 


201-208 AVENUE D 


YSTEM 


__ SAN ANTONIO 


oO. 


ee 


Dry Cleaning and Dyeing. 


Crockett 1033 | the line. 


WACO, TEXAS 


THE DAVIS-SMITH 
BOOTERIE 


The Shoe Store of Personal Attention 
709 AUSTIN STREET. WACO 
LEOPOLD & HOOKS 

THE STYLE SHOP 
MEN’S CLOTHIERS 


BATTERS AND FURNISHERS 
414 Austin St. 


GRAHAM JARRELL CO. 
The Woman’s Department Store 
Ready-to-Wear Garments, Millinery, 
Piece Goods 


BANK AND STORE 
FURNITURE 
The Mailander Company 
Waco. TEXAS 
AVENUE MARKET 


Groceries, Meats, Fruits & Vegetables 
FREE DELIVERY 


PHONE 695 AUSTIN 8sT. 


ENGEL MILLINERY COMPANY 


723 Austin Ave., Waco. Tex. Tel. 5643 


Classified Advertising Charge 


20 cents an agate line 
In estimating space. Ogure serena words ts 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR, BOSTON, 


U.S.A... SATURDAY, JULY 


26, 1919 


ICAL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY a 


ALLAS, TEX. _ 


PPL APPEL POP 
; 
/ SALA LLL LAL to Lak AL Lh Mh LM LM Pale Lh Mia LLL Li LL LL LOL LO LO LOMA 


| First National Ban 
) or 


Santa Ana 


is 
me: 


204-1206 LLM ST. 
NNER Shoes and Hosiery 


SANTA ANA, CAL. 


k 


| _ Oerner of Fourth afd Main Streets 


HORTON-SPURGEON 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


| erate, 
men, 
' free. 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


, “ | | T 

THE PELICAN INN 
125 FAST FIRST ST., LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
| Delicious home cooking. Table service. od- 
NOT HIGH prices. Hearty enough for 
Dainty enongh for women. Parcels checked 
Electric automatic free shoe polisher. Re- 
pleasant surroundings. Business center. 
Club breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners; also 
short orders. Same management as TOTEM 

POL EE INN, Seattle. 


fined, 


ee — ee eee 


_LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


| 
' 
; 


SAN DiEGO, CAL. 


tn gm Rae a gt el ly nig lag, Magy el neg Ay. ae Ag nag aay 


ee tee 


| When You ‘Think ‘of 
| Electrical Necessities 
| Visit Us 
| F. E. NEWBERY 
ELECTRIC CoO. 


and other 
leading make 
electric 
vacuum 
cleaners | 


Free Demonstration 
in Your Home 
A. 


anywhere in L., 


‘ g Since 1875 

le - Gc ttinger Co. 
Shopping Center of 
a Dallas” 

Quality Goods 
fected Service 


\ 


4 
° 


NG a4 FORM. bs J 
IPI EOF: Le na Bole 


HOUSE OF QTALITY 


ing for Women and Children. 


y Goods, Fancy Goods 
ity Shoes, Millinery, ete. 
‘tate your business 


GER BROTHERS | 


etail Dry Goods House in the South 
K for reona! wear of man, woman. 
Seeiahingr. furniture, rugs, 


that tell on goods that sell. 


C OLDSMITHS 


Elm and Ervay 
art see in Suite 

and LBiouses 
ronage will be apprectated 


yi eg 


NATIONAL. 


7 BANK 


Commercial 
Banking 


THE GOLDEN POPPY 
Home-cooked Meals, daintily 
served 
Luncheon 12 to 1:80 
Dinner 5:30 to 7 


' Corner Fourth and Spurgeon 
_ LET Us FU RNISH YOUR HOMB- oe 


- CARL G. STROCK 


112 East Fourth Street 
Watches-——-Diamonds—Jewelry 
Edison Phonographs — Pianos 


ps 
| 


since 1878 | 


Dallas, Texas 


ality Home Furnishings 


a 


s-Meyers Furniture Co 


; 
; 


Coverings and Draperies of | 


ERATB 


GREEN CO. 
STORRB 


gin Variet 
‘ES MOST MO 
ew 


PARTMENT 


| 


“the patronage of The Christian | 


readers. 
os. Trunk eeeperty | 
BAGS, SUITCASES 


anteed Baggage 
1606 MAIN s?. 


NING AND DYEING 
ty, Service, Responsibility 


B TIRE CLEANING CO. | 


REMEMBER 
ween Cleaning Co., Inc. 
™ QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Cover the Entire City Every 
=We give Brown Trading Stamps — 
fA CONFECTIONERY co. 
s, Ice Cream, Col Drinks 
4 nes and Pastries 
. 1605 Main S§t.. 


Fanc 
Maia 


AS, 


+ 


. 
of -, 


VIE 
| “597 and 


” 


s¢ OL-FRE-CO. 


ANERS AND DYERS 


Streets. 


| Laundry Company 
Finished Family Work 
sin 827-——Phones—-Anto M-2301 
« Dnp-Stairs and Save $5.00" 
VICTORY & WILSO 
ONL FLOOR CLOTHIERS 
imnpson’s Cafe—1520 Main Street 


n Tire and Service Station 
1” res and Tubes with FREE TIRE 


Harwood and Commerce Sts. 
"KINS SANDSBERRY 


J. E. 


AROLLYWOOD BOUL hd AT HIGHLAND 
| 5701 


1508 Eim St | 


ey Groceries and Meats. | 
4958; Aute | 


Phones M 5288. | 


a LORAL & NURSERY CO. | 


be South's largest and Finest 
Sbops— Both 


Phones M-2468 


* GE for men. boys and 
our ueual quality and individuality. 


c ITHES FOR ME N AND BOYS 
REYFUSS & SON | 


em ee 


VOR TH, TEX. 


IER & DINGEE - 


ash Groceries 
-d 1878 10 Stores 
t for less for cash’”’ 


ar preciate your order 


Se 


STRENT “MEAT MARKET 
conscelidated with 
GROCERY, COMPANY 
d Meats, Fancy Groceries 
t Phone Lamar 2201 


G ARD GROC ERY CO. 


tp almost at pelghborhood 
— e Fave You 20% 


low Showing Exclusive 
8 mmer Styles in 


I avs Ready-to-Wear 
y and Accessories 


AIR, FORT WORTH 
ANGER BROS. 


IT DN AT eeeox FET 
WORTH, Trx ji as 

HOUSE Or. 
RUALITY AND PRICE 


t ebare of your patronage. 


JACKSON'S 
ns Wear Exclusively 


Will receive the noeus! atten. 
etic of Jackron’ ® service 


1 1 


ré 
; . = 
* 


TH. 


. Taylor Company 
‘a PRINTING 


We Worth, Texas 
RE AND CARPFT c 
Rolicita Your dela 
Coverings. Stoves 
it 4. Prices Right 


oe. JEWEL. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
a s latnar RSS 


4 ORES. J. G. Meserole. Prop. 
. eee “se our’ line: duat boods. 

m our lipe wot 
lamar 262. —— 


$ 
ad 


: = ee 


Be0es Exc fl, USIVELY 
ER BOOT SHOP 
TIKEET 


PASO, TEX. 
) N’S | GROCERIES 


‘i for Quality’’ 
WATSON, : «39 Texas St. 
{EN’S TOGGERY 


“biylee tn in Sutte, Dresses, 
¥ and M litmery. 


ie) = 


J. 


_ Yee MeStes 


H, PADGHAM & SON CO. 


Jewelers 
WATCH AND JEWELRY REPAIRING 
106 East Fourth Street 


HARLES SPICER & COMPANY 


___239 PINE AVENUE 


QUAL ITY BOOT SHOP 


123 PINE AVENUE 
Ione Beach Agente for the 


“GROUND GRIPPER” SHOB 


(217 E. OCEAN AVENUB 


BURKE’S WALK-OVER STORE | 


DRY GOODS and 
READY TO WEAR 
115 EAST FOURTH ST. 


SANTA ANA BOOK STORE 
104 Fast Fourth Street 
Office Supplies—Stationery—Engraving— 
Picture FYaming 
_JTelephones—Home 607, Sunset 97 __ 
W. A. HUFF — 
The Hlome of 
_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES — 


HILL & CARDE . 


Meh'’s and Boys’ Furnishings 


RUTHERFORD 
Practical Up-to-Date Mil! inecy 
408 N. Main St. Phone 1224-W 


MRS. BEN FE. TURNER 
INSDRANCE 

118 West Fourth Street 
CRESCENT HARDWARE COMPANY 


Reliable Gas Ranges 
cee woemth Street 


M. F. McCLAY | 
Auto Electrician 
409 North Birch Street 


| (RABE PHOTOG RAPHE R 


Pine at Broadway, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


The maximum of Quality; the utmost 
in Service; and top .Values . 
always. 


-_——- 


BEN N ETT H. ARDW ARE CO. 
Announces a Complete Line of 


CHI-NAMEL VARNISH 


113.119 F. 
Phones Ss. S. S. 47-7: 


BROADWAY 
1-832. 


MISS M. I. HUNTER 


Woman’s Hatter 
_ 208 W. Ovean Avenue. Long Beach. Cal. 


CUT RATE MILLINERY 


437 Pine Avenne 


_ ALBERT E. WALLACE 
MEYER MII Le INERY 


ae Pine AIRES 
a a ABR. AMS, Fine Tailoring 


Clothes of Qunvality 
at Reasonable Prices 
*phone 1312. 33 Pine Avenue. — 


WALP, REYNOLDS & DODD 


Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 
Number 110 West Third Street — 
F. B. SILVERWOOD'’S 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
124 PINE AVENUE 


Sunset 284 | ~ 


— 
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HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


Ce ee 


Descriptive Booklet. ‘Hollywood the Reautiful.’’ 
THE HOLLYWOOD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Cahuenga Ave. and Hollywood Blvd. 


E. ©. Palmer, Presa. Ralph C. Long. Cashier 
B.S Phelps. Vice-Pres. F.K.G Alloway, Asst. Cash'r 
G. G. Greenwood, . G. R. I 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF HOLLYWOOD 


HOLLYWOOD 
SAVINGS BANK 


335, W. H. Spurgeon Pidg. 


oa oe 


a) 


COVER-OLMSTEAD SHOE CO. 
Sel! Shoe Satisfaction 
219 Pine | Avenue rs 


CLFANWELL DRY CLEANERS 


117 E. _E. 7th ‘St. Fiome Phone 354 


DOWNS FURNITURE CoO. 


Agents for Donble Action Gas Ranges. 


—————— 


a e 


CE NTR AL HARDW ARE CO. 


Distinctive Merchandise. in All Lines 
The Sere that appreciates you tronage 
6673-77 HOLLY WOOD BOU LEV ARD 


834 Pine Avenne 


BEACH FURNITURE co. 
835-341 Pine Avenue 
Complete House Furnishers 
New Process Gas Ranges 


—_—— er 


LONG 


Phones 579052 sf 1231 


a 


— -— a 


Avtpne the Best in the West 


HOLLYWOOD 
CITY. DYE WORKS 
6420 Hollywood Boulevard 

M. R. AUSTIN, Owner 


Hollywood Laundry, 


Sunset and Cahvenga Avenues 
Telephones: Hiome 579316. Holly 2141. _ 
HOLLYWOOD PRESSING CLUB 


@Merfect French Dry Cleaners 
1508 Cahuenga St.—57454—Holly 2086 


COSMO CLEANING COMPANY 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
a Home ‘S7547 


Flome 112 8. 8. 


nee. 2 2 eee 


| THE ARK 
GUARANTEED FURNITURE 


__ AMERICAN AVENUE AT BROADWAY | 


HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 
Stationery. FEncraving. Off: "e "Scalia es 
117 PINE AVENTE 


W. EB. ALLEN 
Designer and RBuilder 
15 Locnet Ave. 1] 682 8. S. 306 W. 


HERMAN C. THOMPSON 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Fine Repairing 
i Hiome 14462 11 Pine Avenue 


PRINTING FOR LONG BEACH PEOPLE 
Best Work of Ail Kinds Engraving. 
Co 3 AT. FE R'S 5. 246 ~Pac ife Ave. 


SOFT Ww ATE R LAUNDRY CO, — Works: 
Anaheim and Daisy Ave.: BPrarch office. 37 Pine 
Are. ; Phones ai 733 N: S. S. Main 472. | 


Inc. 


Holly 298 b? 


Baker-Hertzler Company 


“Hollywood's only Department Store’’ 
General Dry Goots— Coats—Gowns—Skirts— 
W aist«s—Shoes 
“-RS. FREEMAN'S LS LINE RY SECTION IN 
CON CTION 


6279 Hollywood asad Phone 57206. 


| OLINCY—W OMEN’S H ATTER 


Orn. Hotel Hollywood 
oo ern He oy wood _Bivd- —Holly 


‘Holly wood Boot Shop 
6687 Hollywood Blvd. 577101 
Fine Footwear—Hosiery 
Modern Shoe Renasiringe—Onr boy will eal. 
HOLLYWOOD 


FIREPROOF STORAGF. CO. 
1666 e epeiane Ave. Holly 3078 
NERAL STORAGE —MOVING 

“Parking and his Te) ng te all Pointe 


EY WOOD’ “e 


6410 ROLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 
Fornisbings—Dry Goods —Holly 1085 


H. P. REHBEIN 


Floliywood Boulevard at Sycamore 
GASOLINE — OILS — ACCESSORIES — 
Hollywood Bibok Store 


6804 Hollywood Blvd. 57439 
Rooks——Commercial and Soctal Stationery 


‘fe 2 Fe 
Seep a 
“., 


PRINTING 
6721 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


(‘(). 
ACKERSON &€ GOFF 

REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 

5502 Hollywood Bivd a & Holly. _ 50 


HOLLYWOOD 
| ri TT 7 


eee ee 


GLENDALE, CAL. 


PP BP PALL LPP PLP PLP LL PLP POP PLD A OI LL fn 


Wait On Yourself and Get 
Paid For It 


The Hlelp Yourself Pian Ie 


Try the 
GLENDALFE. 


S587 Dependable 
GROCERTERIA 


_ BSR. FOUTH BRAND BOULEVARD | 


~ CROF TON THE SHOE MAN > 


$4] Prand Boulevard 
KEWPIFE TWIN SITOES for Calléres 
GROVER SLIOES for Women 
CROSSETT SHOES for Men 


GLENDALF DYE WORKS 
48514 &8o. Br: and Boulevard 
Glendale 207 LBiue 220 
Cleaners oe Dyers-——-TLanunderere — : 
H. & WEBB &A COMPANT 
FINE DRY GOODS 
403 South Krand Boulevard 


LOS . ANGELES, CAL. 


MARCELL 
FLOWER SHOP 


Reginald Overstreet 

WEST FIGHTH STREET 
Telephone 62122 

FAU CLAIR APARTMENTS 
- 2222 West 15th Street 

E LEG AN TLY FURNISHED 


‘q De Bag COs Reasonable 
Te! 


y Val MEN Ae or LS hos WOMEN 


12 SOUTH BROADW 
259 SOUTH 


Ot 


LP Lm LP» fag : 


— 


9) 
—~ 


15 


9019 


RNITURE 


OMPA 
ww ROLL YWOOD BLVD.—87198 
HOLLYWOOD HARDWARE CO. 


REFRIGE cae FIRFEFLESS COOKERS 
ru EEZER 
6414 Hollywood Pls 1 Fielly 19) 


CHARLES G. PERRY 


Piumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting 
cs py goon A. BES’ 
Plumbing and Ges Fi tting 
vecaked Folly wood ied. Heo wood %60 


— 


te " 


MRR J 7010 


WAY AND 
SPUING COR, 4TH 8T. 
GEORGE H. SCHULTZ 
Modern Shoe Repairing 


429 Sonth Hill Etreet : Mata 1452 
OLIVER MILSON 


a POMONA, CAL. a penne 


MAC ME” Adjustable ease Forms TAILOR—Edwin Hartley 


ere the greatest help for home sewing-— : . : 
on sale in our downstairs store Right Clothes at Right Prices 
204-5 Lissner Building 


Orange Belt Emporium, Pomona 
; HENRY A. BECK 


BIE VERS’ MILLINERY 
New and Up-to-the-minute Models GENTLEMEN'S TAILOR 
145 KE. -od Sr. Jonneon Lulliding 


SHOES AND HOSIERY _ 
THE TRIANGLE SHOE STORB 
141 Weet Second 


JOHN DEERE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
Everything for Nanch, Automobile and Pumping 
Plant--Machine Fhop and aig = lies 
Ran HERS co. 240 , ard Bt 


"9019 
1), 
TAILOR 

Bank HKidg.. 


R20 Cit 


i429 0. T 


ae A ye ce 


LAW Re vf a fs. CLARK 
TAILORING 


Pinks 
208 _ Wert _ Pighth Street 


~~ GENERAL AUC TIONEER 
col Cc. F. CALHOUN 
1911 Bo. Brrlington Ave. 21940 


PACIFICE BIGN BERVICE 
| Sig ne of every kind, 654 West Pico Street | 
t RIS HE IRNER Phone 258: ‘4 


SPECIAL PATROL SERVICE 


Lee WwW. HAHN . _Telephone T2951 | 


WATCH RE. PAIRING 


High-Ciass Work at HKeasonable Pri 
C, H, BRIGDEN sig 
815 W. W117, 


H, 

Third Street, 
JEWELENS--A. B. CROUCH CO. 
Makes of Kaclusive Hand Made Jeweiry 


Special Order Work a Speciaity 
756 8. 


-_ - a 


‘. AVIS 
PLUMBING AND TOOLS 


Wee Second Street 


HARDWARE. 
125 


5 eee 


on 


MTINK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
MOTSeHOLD GOODS AND PIANOS MOVED. 
PAC KE D. SHIPPED wie STORE D Phooe ie! 


eR met ey 


‘EL CENTRO, CAL. 


ML ll, 


Fa dt ee te Poll he ted de Bde Lm hee Mma LA LL Lal LL LLL Le 


HOTEL CASA - REY 


| Hot and Cold Running Water—Rates $1.00 and | 
$1.%).-Fifth and State Streets 
116-W, 


FRED PUERLEN., Prop. Tel. St.. Los Apgeles, Cal. Tel. F- 1179 


iN 


/ 


THE MERCANTILE CoO. 


We Rent and Exchange Furniture and Desks. | 


699 | 


524 8. Spring St. | 


4th & Broadway | 


Barker I7xo3 


Phone ‘‘Vacnuum Cleaner Headquarters” Pico 1840 | 
724 South Broadway, Los ‘Angeles | 


nsurance 


William Stephens 
330 Security Building 
Los Angeles 


California | 


—— 


ne 


TELEPHONE 
655438 


PRINTING- EMBOSSING - ENGRAVING 


204-206 East Fourth Street e098 


__Los Angele eles fa yi 


a 


FCO 3 


-- A eee ee = 


Cedarwax for hardwood Floors and Furniture | 


‘The HUL aE 'G © COMPANY | 


Engraving 


Leather Goods and Supplies 
| 621 Sdéuth Grand Avenue—Phone 62223 


' McBRIDE PRINTING CO. 
KATE A. McBRIDE, PRES. 
316 West 2nd Street 


— 


Phone A 5295 


PRACTICAL PRINTING 


Sunday-school, church and secretary's 
supplies, office stationery, job printing. 
BAUER PETERMAN CO, 
421 Wall Street. Send for catalogue. 
| — 


ThomasDye Works 


DRY CLEANSERS 
and DYERS 


Expert Dye Work a Specialty 
| 2207-9 Maple Ave. 
Telephone South 470 


Ps, W. Fourth Street 


i 
! 


821 South Broadway 


ST ATIONERS Office Equipment | ‘ 


| 


Established 1888 | 


| 


| 


| 


' 


| 
{ 


"02 W. 6th St. | 


Telephone us or write for information | 


THOMAS COMPANY 


PEERLESS 
LAUNDRY COMPANY 


All that the name implies as to 
FAMILY WASHING FAMILY STYLE 
Home 27961 South 6518 

___ Main St. at Slanson Ave. 


O. Ww. 


‘OUR SINGLE CONTRACT 
i'SYSTEM 


__124 So. Olive St_Phone 14365 _ 


aN Wey ys seat 


vil aS Peis 


nf [. 


A 4016 


Cc. O.. MANSPEAKER, Prop. 


BOOS Ba, 
Savona . 


42 Soa Hill St 32) West Fifth $t 
Broadway 328 So B y 


~ BACKUS MARKET 


STALLS A 5—A 6 
Star Delicatessen 


MARKET 
F 5 


STALL C 6 
GRAND CENTRAL PUBLIC 


145 


Y. M.C. A. CAFETERIA 


715 South Hope Street 
Continuous Service Day and Night 


Ralphs Grocery Company 
“SELLS FOR LESS” 


Fonr Stores, 635 and 317 So. Spring St. 
Cor. 35th Pl. and Vermont, Pico and Normandie 


NORRIS’ CASH GROCERY 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 
| 2501-8-5-7 So. Hoover St. West 18 Home, 


MILWAUKEE 
BUILDING COMPANY 


! 


24191 


Design Your House 
Build Your House 


Unite# the work of Architect and Builder | 
in a logical manner. | 
Produces economic efficiency. 

Harmonizes the interests that ordinartly | 
conflict. 


TEN YEARS OLD 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Electrical Contractors 


GANS BROS. 
Retail Stores, 812 So. Spring St.. 211 N. 
Main 8t. A-3742. Main 1933. 


ELLET P. PARCHER 
Designer and Builder 
6723 Hollywood Blvd. 579547 


~ CROWN LAUNDRY 
AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 
Fine Finished and Rough Dry Laundry 
Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
Telephones: _ South 945—23068 


Paris Dye Works = 


I’rench Dry Cleaners x 


| 
10678 Sonth 6241 | 


fi ABBERT DYE WORKS 


Cleaners and Pressers 


G. B. mage Prop. 


1223-% 25 Ww ashington St. Home 24936 


West 536 


Curtains Called for and Delivered 


1577 West Washington Street 


| Home ©3136 West 


Holly wood Laundry, Ine. 


Avenue 
Rolly 2141 


Sunset and Oahuenga 


Telenhones. Home 579316. 


Automobile Machinists 


CYLINDER GRINDING 
LIGHT WEIGHT PISTONS 
ENGINES BUILT WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT | 


PROGRESSIV E 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Street. Los Angeles, (Calif. 


ELECTRIC SIGNS 
ndividuality’’ 


Estimates and eketches gladiy submitted. 


Greenwood Advertising Co, 
(WESTERN) 
So. Main Street—South 3695 — 


HATS 


Qe? we 


MY E R SIEGEL & CO. 


445 Bonuth Broadway 


11s <¢ 


1942 


Women’s and Children’s Garments at 
Moderate Prices 


R. W. H EFFELFINGER 
Music Dealer 


Publisher 
446-448 Broadway, LOS ANGELES "CAL. 


Investment Bldg. Barber Shop 


229-30 Investment Bldg., 8th and Broadway. 
wM. 8. GROBSTEIN, Proprietor 


Dertsle the CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON 
Visit 928 Sonth Main Street 
THE PAINT STORE OF 


The PAT TON PAINT C OMPANY 


a 


GOODYEAR SHOE SHOP 


417 West &th Street. 19478 
EXPERT REPAIRING QUICKLY DONS 


— - AL I CLE ALS CUI BT By 
owe ree 


REDLANDS, CAL. 


| Bennett's Rootery | 
_ Calif, 


Be Fast ‘Btate, of Fifth, Redlands, 
THE MISSION GROCERY AND MEAT MaR. 


KET High rade groceries and meats 
| Orange ‘Bt. Redlands. Cal. n 638 


—— 


| aa am ‘ DP AA 


eS ne 


THE HARRIS COMPANY 
DRY GOODS READY TO WEAR 
REDLANDS. CAL. 


em 
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SANTA BARBARA 


PPL LL LL AL LALLA NL li Mii Li latinas 


SANTA BARBARA 
DRY GOODS AND WOMEN’S APPAREL _ 


|THE COMMERCIAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


jal and Savi Departments 
Cotheal Estate Lease—tase Deposit \ | 


| N, 
CHAS. 
~ Peerless rma Cleaning Co. | 


1375 M O T OR Also, Pag 1 Ra prose 


R. K. NECESSARY 
and B. C. RAYMOND 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Draperies, Wall Paper and Furnishings 


2114 W. TTH ST. Phone 
a Westlake Park 556507 


e AUTOCRAFT SHOP 


— — 2 =e 


en 


PAINTING and TRIMMING | 


W. Corner Fifteenth and Main Sts. | 
F. COX, Prop. Telephane 21812 | 


ig e suameue 
wi0el 8. Olive. 10487" 


TRUCKS wrx, Se Bits 


Whitney-Marshall Tire Co, 
Goodyear Service Station 
Tires—Tubes—Accessories 

_i0? So. Hope St.  —=s—s—_—s«éPhonne 61776 
i E. VESTAL TIRE COMPANY 
1101 SOUTH HILL STREET—11985 


Phone 53571 2426 West 7th St. 


-VULCANIZING and NEW TIRES | 


| dren’ ‘8 lines aod doing special order work, 


‘Hemstitching 10c. Yd. 


——— a rim | 


% 


' 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 629 South, Hill Street 


 henatly 


Brack Shops, Promenade 8 


a ee 


819 HAAS BUILDING 


Repairing Spec alist. | 
New and second- hand | 
Main Street. ee BRS. 


Angelus Bike Shop 


bicyel les, “ROE BIT 8. 


Home of Nat 


—*Perrin's” gloves —‘Karser™ silk gloves —-“Utopia” yaens 
—"Modart” corsets —‘‘Kayser” underwear — “Wirthmor” waists 

—“Nemo” corset —Pictcrial” patterns —“Welworth” waists 

Every-week shampoo —Merode” underwear —"Bestol’ dental cream 


| —WOMEN’S SUITS 


—SILKS 


FOOD -STUFF STORES 


Morgan s Cafeteria’ 


) THE . DOSION STORE ( 


Fifth et C 


A Store. for Women 


known in San Diego for the dependably good 
Quality .of its merchandise, the excellence of 
its value and service. 


HOME FURNISHERS 
and DECORATORS 


—COATS 
—DRESSES 
—UNDERWEAR —CORSETS- 
—HOSIERY -—GLOVES —NOTIONS 
—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—LINENS —LACES | 


The Most Original 
Hat Store tz Town 


BREAD 
750 BROADWAY 


THE SAN DIEGO 


SAVINGS B 


The Oldest -— Largest Saviags Beak 
San Diege 
interest on Interest on Sam 
3% ing aa "4% ings Accounts. 


a a ae NATIONAL BANE 


W. Cor. Sth and Broadway 
| Coen $100, 000. Surplus and Prodits _ 4 ag 
' 000. semaine ~—— of any 
San Diego. 


-@penters 


Books, Stationery and Office Suppties 
1036 SIXTH STREET 


Barker’s Breadery 
926 Fifth St. 


RUSSELL-NELSON ART SHOP 
1130 FIFTH &t., 
Artist Materials, Picture Framing 
Kodak Finishing 


WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 
1059 FIFTH STREET, SAN DIEGO 


a 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


946 FIFTH STREET 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


11 Cash Money-Saving 


HAM ET YNS - 


Grocers — Sixthand C 


1049—-SIXTH ST. 


‘IngerSoll Candy Co. 


FINE CANDIES 
1015 Fifth Street 


LENOX CAFETERIA | 
1058 Fifth Street | 


{frank &. (rr 


Pictures, Frames, Gift Cards 
Artists’ Supplies, Kodak Finishing 
“1157 Fourth Street 


LORY 
PARISIAN CLEANING AND | 
DYEING CO. 


3841 Seventh 
Flillcrest 2880-167 Home 4420 


—-. 


S. W. Corner 5th and C Streets 


LRATIOWAL STCN CO 


842 Third Street, Bet. B aad F 
PRINTING 
FRYE & SMITH 


R. W. DEMING, The Cleaner 
REMODELING GOWNS AND SUITS 
‘ 8365 ‘Sth Street. Roth Phones. 


E. BURGER (Estab. 1918) 
& DYER 


CLEANER 
Tel. Fillcrest 10638-J. ___ 1630 ' Ww. Lewis | St. 
and homelike; 
MRS. 


~ APARTMENTS—Newly > furn. 
reasonable. 
Main 4236. 


_— 


blocks from Broadway: 

E. LILLICRAP. 1340 First St. 
FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

MISS A. M. RAINFORD 


1115 Fourth Street 


850 8rd Street _ 
GORMAN & GORMAN 


Sth & Pennsylvania 


EL OCHO APARTMENTS 
Neat and Attractive Apartments 
_Tel. Hi lcrest 2256 | 
AMERICAN BARBER SHOP 
FOR MEN AND CHILDREN 
H. W. GROSS 818 C STREET 


THEARLE MUSIC CO. | 
640-644 Broadway | LA JOLLA, CAL. 


TIRE REPAIR SHOP 
Phone Main 753 211 C Street 


Jones-Moore Paint House 
S. E. Corner 5th and A Street 


SO. CALIFORNIA MUSIC CO, | ~~~----.--- 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIO Green Dragon Dining Room 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS Balcony overlooking the ecean; boma 
MISS HELD made cake and pie to order; service 
$02 B STREET 


\ ¥ 


FIRE INSURANCE 


FRED M WELLS 


7@5 Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
A-5737; Main 1175 


~ HEIMANN & COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
420 Van Nuys Building F 6554, Main 8566 


IDANS-—-APPRAISAILS~-LEASES 


Cc. L. CHAMBERLAIN 
671 I. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
REAL ESTATE _BWDY. 3613 | 


Real Diliahsincl cones Suninienus | 
T. G. HAZENBUSH 


431-2 Investment Building. 15128, 


MISS N. A. HBNDEE, formerly of Beeman 
& Hendee, has taken over the Lambert Drapery | 
Shop, 10th and I[illl Sts., continuing to make up 
plain draperive free of charge, also adding chil- 

6539. 


“BUTTONS” 
PLEATING | 
Tth ST. Phone 16663 | 


Cal 


ADDIE A. SMITH, 515% W. 


DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY ‘| 
Artists’ Material. Ongraving. 


Stationery. Picture Framing. 
738 Bo. Hill Street 


PASADENA, CAL. 


PASADENA STATIONERY _ 
& PRINTING CO. 


47 East Colorado Street Phone Cel 188 


Wedding invitations and Announcements 
Engraved or Printed 


Copper Plate Printing—Die Stamping 


The Banking Institutions for yon to be in touch 
with in PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, are the 


Union National 
—s 
Union Trust and Savings 


DEPOSITS 
RESOURCES 


LFONARD ClLEANABLE “REFRIGERATORS at 


DRY GOODS 
Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


~ 


Featuring style and quality the 


combined with individual style. 


Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 


| 
F 
| 


A 


KODAKS 
And Everything That Goes With Them 


EARL V. LEWIS 
_ West Fourth 808 West Seventh 


~ Ladies’ Gowns and F ancy Coats 
MME. WOOLLEY 


266 East Colorado St. 


wae the 
CUT RATE MILLINERY 


434 South Hill Street 
ALBERT BE. WALLACE 


MRS..-CORA ROSE 
Smart Millinery 


BRENNER & WOOD 


155 East Colorado Street 


7 


RESPONSIBLE FOR 


ALL BRENWOODWEAR 
FOR MEN 


To? SOUTH HILDE STREET Tel. F. 4961 


TRUITT MILLINERY 


New Colonial Building 
Telephone 63605 


Sette 


W alters Stenographic Co. 


Los ry 


I 
_ MULTIGRAPHING—NOTARY Main 2617 


‘Contracting F Painter—Decorator 
W. HESSE : 
1626 South Bonnie Brae Street. 


One of the Finest Hardware Stores in the W West | 


‘An accommodating store. 
17 
owart er oe JRNITURE CC 
~r y ‘ 
292 East Colorado Street | PIC! we 'URE FRAMING 
Unusual Hats : PRW AND BOOKS | 
for_ Women | 190 East Colorado Streeet 
| PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
IRENE HAMILTON PASADENA MUSIC HOUSE 
Milliner ' 87 East Colorado Street—Tel. Fair Oaks 260 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Importer and Originator PIANOS — VICTROLAS — RECORDS 
Special Attention to Matron Hats Expert tuning snd repairing — 
“Phone Colorado 1114 lr 
y Ye MEN (YYZ 1068 
BASSETT’S WALK-OVER STORE 
26 EAST COLORADO STREET 
SHOES 
For Every Member of the PFamfiy 
MORSE-HECKMAN SHOE CO. 
do Street et 
PLUMBING, JOBBING 
REPAIRING, GAS FITTING 
| J. W. ARNI, 295 So. Hudson 
; Phone F. O. 2366 
| PLUMBING, HEATING, 
| REPAIRING, GAS-FITTING 


Aasadena. 
Aardiwane Bom, 


66-76 WEST COLORADO STREET 


BENEDICT & GINGRICH 
766 Manzanita St. Colorado 1856 


C.. W. OWEN—Grocerieg 
229 rast COLORADO STREEE 


Eldred’s Flower Shop 


260 East Colorado Street—P. 0» 227 
FLORISTS TELEGRAPH DELIVERY 


Decorating—Painting—Papering 


ERVIN M. 8ST 


_—_— 


el 


DAVIS & SHELDON 


Retrea eee oes 
154 West Colorado § Phone ‘Cole. 108t. 


ac FURNITURE Co.. ING 
bone Fair Oaks 118] 
@ TO 11 NOBTH FAIR OAKS AVENUD 


‘THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A. SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1919 


MUSIC OF THE: WORLD. | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY O interest than the arrangements in the | when a cathedral choir school has a| Drury Lane perhaps roused a furore 


abbey for the coronation of King Ed- | competent master and is organized in in their time which nowadays could 
ward VII and Queen Alexandra. “This |a satisfactory manner, the choir boys | hardly be credited. 
AN ORGANIST /was a matter,” writes Sir Frederick, @o not suffer in their general educa- | Py of 1 den 
' “of absorbing interest to me... . ~_ ettists 
selecting the music of the service, I 


In tion. Thus he does not regard with | 
yo For it must be remembered that this 
’ Ss | 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | gnaijy determined upon a scheme 


‘favor the proposal recently made by | 

the archbishops’ committee that the’ work was produced two years after 

Sir Frederick Bridge has done his/| which would embrace a period of five | ; 
work during a period when English centuries of English church music, 


a a ooo be ee fall of the Third Empire—when 
‘plainsong by men only, in order tastinaa’ shauna 

| ; es almost hid the 
music was striving to recover its own| from sixteenth century Merbecke and | the choristers may be free to attend a | RE RS, ce Ea a4 vine’ allele iat 
authentic note, and yet he can hardly; Tallis to composers of the present iv. nd in the story of) 
be said to belong to the English sete Nae Sl 


- 


_ 


wold hills and the rugged mining dis- 
trict of the Forest of Dean. A land 
with the hills ropnd it, “like a great 
imprisoning O,” as a Gloucester poet 
has said, 


In the First Century 
But besides these @sthetic consid- 
erations, there are also plenty of geo- 


graphical and historical reasons to. 
explain the phenomenon. From early 


‘SOUND WAVES AND 
THE CORNET 


Specially for The Chrietian Science Monitor 

Cognizance of the fa¢ét that a sound- 
wave cradually expands as it travels 
must be taken in buflding a perfect 
brass musical instrument, declares 
Ernest A. Couturier. who for several! 
years conducted the famous “Pat” 


Science Monitor 


history it is a secondary school. 
¢ ‘the plucky little Clairette Angot,. 


Forsook Pleasant Surroundings | Lecocq’s librettists (there were three) 


experience to find 
ha often appeared 
of the best-known 
r? Viennese school 

Beethoven, and 
jis no less natural 
Elizabethan madri- 
itrapuntists of the 
old North German 
4 with admira- 


times Gloucestershire was very hap-| 


aissance as a whole or to any definite 


le coterie of friends 
marvelous work for'| 
music: ‘What is’! 
is also true of 
of English literature 
miliar with the Lake 
_ Wordsworth, Col- 
sey, with Grasmere, 
. Skiddaw, as their 
d for a whole epoch 
m a scarcely divisible 


ee the past is easier 
p the significance of | 
tistic developments. 
: on; public recog: | 
interest is slow to 
ay quite a number of 
found who still aver 
} unmusical country. 
of it! when, during 
8 a renaissance 
ight be proud of has 
inglish music; this 
y Sir Hubert Parry, 
fc Sir Alexander 
irthur Sullivan, Sir 
3 (later) Sir Ed- 
“arried on by men of 
iiford Davies, Gran- 
Frederick Delius. | 
- John Ireland, 
others. Then 


of 


' partly to 


pily situated as regards continuity 
of civilization. The Cotswolds pere | Patt of it. All the leaders of this 
a prehistoric route of travel: the| National movement are mentioned 


Severn, to this day, is one of the most | ®8ain and again in the pages of “A 
useful waterways _ Westminster Pilgrim,” and yet the pil- 


in ethe kingdom; | eqs ; 
and, after the coming of the’ Romans | grim goes his independent way, intent 
with their magnificent roads, elabo-. 


upon the tasks that he cofsiders espe- | 
rate system of fortifications, and) cially his own. 


While in the course 
mining industries in the Forest of °f his work, Sir Frederick Bridge is 
Dean, the country seems to have se 


t. | always finding fresh friends and mak- 
tled down to real prosperity. Not | ns new acquaintances; he thus occu- 
but what it cost the Roman armies. 
much trouble, with. elephants to aid. 
them (the tanks of those days!), be-, 
fore they could conquer it. 

Glevum, Gloucester itself, the an-. 
cient city dates from about A. D. 47, 
and was tne strategical center of the 
west. Here ran the great roads; here 
came the legionaries; here was the 
flux of commerce. Here.-lived men to. 
whom the poetry of Virgil and Horace 
was familiar, while all the time away 
among the Welsh hills were bards and 
druids, adream with ancient Celtic 
lore and legends. Surely, in course! 
of time, the two streams of thought | 


| 


met and joined. 


Countryside Protected 


Even after the West Saxon conquest | 
in 577, there is good reason to be-. 
lieve that no violent break in civiliza- | 
tion occurred at Gloucester, though. 
higher up. the Border at Deva and| 
Uriconium (Chester and - Wroxeter) | 
the land was laid waste so that for 
300 hundred years only wild animals 
lived in what had been large Roman 
towns. And later again, owing partly 
to the valor of its inhabitants, and 
its geographical position 


i section of the read-| far from the east coast and buttressed 
t realized the Geor-|by Wales, Gloucester suffered less 


8 who by their sin- 
experimental meth- 


from Danish pirates than most other 


parts of England, while in Norman 


One of the difficulties that had to be. 
surmounted was due to the time-hon-! Soon after his fourteenth year 
ored privilege and duty of the West- | young Bridge left the choir, and was 
minster boys to an ae snares artfcled by his father to John Hop- 
Que with their Vivats. ow wére|,. 
re » aaron shouts of “Vivet Kexina | kins, the organist. The five happy 
Alexandra!” and “Vivat Rex Eduar-, years of those articles, he says, fled 
dus!” to be combined with the proces- all too quickly. His first permanent 
sional singing on the entrance of Their appointment was at Windsor. It was 
Majesties into the abbey? Finally! not particularly remunerative, but he 
these Vivats were fitted into a sort of | was, enabled to do a good deal of 
! teaching at Eton College, giving pri- 
vate lessons to the boys and instruc- 
tion in class singing in the lower 
school. 
| In spite of the many interesting 
friends that the young organist made 
during this period, he was set upon 
obtaining a cathedral appointment, 
and was actually chosen for Man- 
chester Gathedral when only 24 years 
of age. He followed Troutbeck in this 


‘ 


post, and was himself afterward fol-| 


lowed by Nicholson. The effect of 
this sequence, says one well-informed 
critic, exerted an influence -by which 
not only Manchester, but the church 
music of the whole Nation has bene- 
fited. It was in Manchester that Dr. 
_ Troutbeck elaborated the system of 
' pointing, by which the due quantity of 
the syllables has become observed in 
Anglican chanting; while 
Bridge’s labors, both at Manchester 
and Westminster, the musical side of 
chanting has likewise been advanced. 


British Tribute 


However remarkable was the early 
age at which Sir Frederick was ap- 
pointed to Manchester, it appears 

, still more extraordinary that he 
should have obtained the coveted post 


at Westminster Abbey when he was 
scarcely more than 30. From that 


time onward he may almost be said. 


by Dr. | 


'‘ghe conspirators, 
1spontaneously comic episodes in mu-’ 


were using the first revolution as a 
peg on which to hang some pointed 
criticism of the last. And so we have 
the heroine getting herself imprisoned 
by singing an inciting song against the 
government; and the “hero” fashioned 
out of a satirist and writer of political 
songs. 

But this poetaster, Ange Pitou, was 
a doubtful hero, although he was the 


tenor, for the heroine does not marry) 


him, but returns to her barber lover. 
Pomponnet—to escape marriage with 
whom, in the first act, Clairette sings 
on her wedding day the revolutionary 
song already mentioned. The song is 
directed against Barras (the real dis-' 
coverer of Napoleon) and his reigninz 
favorite, Mlle. Lange, also against her 
admirer Larivaudiére. Brought before 
Lange for examination, Clairette finds 
in her an old schoolfellow—and alas: | 
later, a rival. For Ange Pitou has a’ 
large heart, and has no sooner finished | 
singing with Mlle. Lange a song of 
politics and love than he {s ready to! 
sing another with Clairette with the 
politics left out. 

There is the charming song of. 
schoolgirl days between the two ladies, | 
and one when Pomponnet is dressing | 
Madame’s hair and amid the sadly 
sentimental description of his impris- 
oned bride’s beauty and virture in-. 
terjects—at least in Dion Calthrop’s | 
Drury Lane version—instruction in 
the art of the coiffure. The song of 
one of the most! 


sical literature, is known the world 
over, as is also the delightful waltz. 
at the end of the actin which those 
who came to arrest remain to dance. 
Another humorous number where the. 
music catches the spirit of the scene 
is the duel between the two timid: 


Gilmore band of New York. disorgan- 


ized in 1904, after which. In solo con- 


cert work abroad and in ‘America, 
Couturier gained a reputation for his 
playing on the cornet.‘ 

This statement is of real interest to 
musicians, professionals and amateurs 
alike—for. if true, it unfolds what 
seems to be an idea in brass inatru- 
ment construction which might mean 
the same advance step for brass as 
that given to wood winds by Boehm 
when he introduced his system. which 
completely revolutionized the old 
Meyer instruments with their defectivé 
build. Quite generally today, brass 
players realize a fault in their instru- 
ments. The expéert trombone player 
manipulates the slides of his instru- 
ment to cover up deficiencies In the 


| variety of tone-color in his chromatic 


scale; and. of course, this results in 
less perfect and less “clean” playing 
than is possible on reed and string 
instruments. This manipulation also 
makes more difficult the playing of in- 
tricate technical passages. 

The cornet, Fligelhorn and trum- 
pet player, and,,for that matter, 
all members of the brass family, have 
innumerable deficiencies to overcgme— 
either by artificial fingering or by the 
use of the embouchure (lips) to force 
the tones up or down to modify the 
miserable intonation. 


Applying Mathematical Law 


In recognizing the fact that a sound 
wave enlarges as it travels, and there- 
fore ~cannot be forced naturally 
through cylindrical tubing without 
muffng or distorting the sound, Mr. 
Couturier says, the problem of put- 
ting brass in as perfect tune as reed 
is solved. Boxing up a sound wave s0 
that it will carry in perfect tune must 
be done by use of a tubing, which 


rivals in the dark. Separated from 


days it resumed the military and com- 
tapers from the mouthpiece through 


t a new ideal and 
ntemporary English 
. how many readers 
sinct account of the 


toward 


mercial importance of Roman times. 


these considerations go far 
explaining Gloucestershire’s 


All 


“new Elizabethans, | artistic excellence; but another, and 
times called—those; Perhaps the most powgpful factor in 
red out poetry as/ the situation, is that here, for close on 


he birds their songs 


200 years, there has been continuous 


3 France and Flan- | musica] education. 


k “fe: 


tors 


4c movements are @Stical foundations were centers of 
edge compared to lisht for their districts, drawing the 
fe history, probably | @'ts into their service; but with the 


A Community Undertaking 


In medieval times all great ecclesi- | 


Gloucestershire spread of secular learning and the 


e linking all 


4 of men who are | in outer semblance, but in inner actu- 
Up to! ality. Then in 1724, the cathedrals of 
* any one has real- Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford 
" ance of Telit a pure fire of music in their midst 
in its Ifhes of /—they established the Three Choirs. 


in its deep feel- | Festivals. 


ir country between & 
wih , by 1836 it had grown. to four, both | 


bly be regarded | Sacred and secular works being per- 
iration as the Lake | formed. Also a most valuable feature 
en more so, for\in &Tew up—that of commissioning new 
| poets | Works for performance; and, for a. 
‘long time, these festivals offered the 
; not a single, but only regular opportunity open to Brit- 
art of music ish composers of getting a hearing 
Parry, Ralph ‘for large new works. 


signi 


Yet, in course)! 


| were but 
er there are com- 


if: 
—-{ 


the | Reformation this ceased—ynot perhaps. 


‘pies a detached position, indicated in | 
some degree by his association with | 
those abbey cloisters in which he has} 
had his home for so many years. | 

Handel supplies a touchstone of this | 
new English movement, a movement | 
which may, from one point of view at 
any rate, be said to be the flinging off 
of the heavy chains that he imposed 
upon English music. Tried by this 
test, the organist emeritus of West- 
minster Abbey must be ranked among 
congervatives. He recognizes that 
“the sure instinct of the Nation turns 
to Handel's oratorios fdr solace or 
jubilation in the great hours of its 


They began with one day, | 
radually expanding the scheme until 
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Sir Frederick Bridge 


minster School, however, called on Sir 


But perhaps the greatest blessing 


history.” 


~ A ad 
eantee J 
, ss 
aly, - ~ 
e e - > 


to be a national possession; at any 
rate, the many historical events in 
which he played his part, and the 
great statesmen and exalted person- 
ages he met, impart to the narrative 
a national flavor. Yet he made friends 
in every class, and tells his readers 
not only of a waiter who discussed 
counterpoint with him, but of a fre- 
quently employed cabman who lent 
him the score of an oratorio and 
criticized him as a conductor. 

To discuss Sir Frederick’s own 
‘compositions in a suitable manner, 
or to enter into a detailed account 


folk e with nastwal _| Of his teaching, would extend this ar- 
olk song, with an orchestral 8yM-|ticfe to undue proportions, and, in 


phony between the first and second truth, neither subject occupies many 


parts of the anthem and were to be) pages of this amusing and somewhat 
uttered at the moment when the King | prolix autobiography. But a word 
and Queen passed under the screen must, at any rate, be said about his 
into the choir. The captain of West- Gresham lectures. When Sir Fred- 
erick writes that the college has a 
very excellent hall to hold 500 people, 
that the audiences are large and in- 
terested, and that his professorship 
has been to him a source of great 
interest and information, he hardly 
does justice to the work that he has 
there accomplished. “As Gresham 
professor of music,” says Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, “he has turned the lectures 
from very dull and sleepy affairs into 


7_~ 
——_— 


Frederick Bridge, and, very politely 
but very seriously, said that he was. 
deputed by the school to represent that 
they did not approve of the arrange- | 
ment, and thought that it did not. 
give due prominence to the ancient) 
right of the school. | 


Sir Frederick Prevailed 


In the end he was persuaded to get. 


their positions in the opera, most of, 
these tunes, with their Mozartian | 
a ee — cggaieseneth oo proportion. Mr. Coutusian, a 

, 'a study of acoustics, claims to have 
old-fashioned, not to say monotonous. | rounded a law of mathematics for de- 


Burlesque Situations ‘termining the proportionate increase 
, : in the size of a sound wave. . 

But then lively rhythm and outeny | In addressing the LaPorte (Indiana) 
melodies seem in their place to rise | Chamber of Commerce, MY. Couturier 
so spontaneously from the scene or, discussed the discovery of this idea, 
situation as to become full of char-| Setting forth the following, which is, 
acter and meaning. One can even dis-| i" part: “The cylindrical bore type of 
cern’ a strong satirical vein in the | valve instruments dates back several 
music, as, for instance, when it sup-| centuries. In their primitive form, 
ports the spy spying—only for him| ™@2y brass instruments were built 
to find in the spied-upon a fellow | Without valves, later being built. with 
conepirator. The prevailing tone,|‘'0™ One to six valves. Later still, 
however, of “La Fille de Madame! they were made jn from one to ter 
different keys; for example, the 


Angot” is one of irresponsible light- 
P . = trumpet used in symphony orchestras 


heartedness, n i sti -| 

taneous eaten tg Sea cae was built in no less than 10 keys— 
ate ’ by .__ C, D, E flat, E, F, G, A flat, A, B flat, 

Duchesse,” but of the same order. It is | d’B.. Thi 4 ' ‘a th 

carried out in this spirit at Drury |“? , S was aone to avol e 


signatures of the composition. 
Lane, though the performance fell | * aoa : 
short of its full effect in one or two! French horns were treated in the 


instances same way, although some makers used 
The chief reason was no doubt in-| 10 crooks to a horn. This instrument 
=. ee 'would have a big advantage over the 
sumctent rehearest; indeed, im the) cornet or trumpet in orchestras, as the 
case of the poet-hero Ange Pitou, it | hes 


was known that Mr. Webster Millar. os hyseditaiepened pegged Sees oon 
assumed the réle only on the previous | , 


the valves to the end of the bell of the 
instrument, the taper increasing in 


right hand in the bell of the horn. 


day. Miss Desirée Ellinger’s account 


Nowadays expert players use exclu- 


ert tlle On the other hand, Sir Frederick 
is a true admirer of Henry Purcell, 
“our greatest musician and a former 
organist at Westminster Abbey.” One’ 
of the most interesting musica] anec- 
dotes in the book has to do with the. 
Purcell celebration in the abbey. Sir 
Frederick desired to include the “Te, 
Deum” written by Purcell for St. 
Cecilia's day in 1694. He confesses 
that he had tried it once and found it 
very tedious, and that Sir Hubert Parry | 
agreed with him in thinking the work 
“dull and long-winded.” So, with 
much regret, the decision was taken 


the boys to wait until they had tried 
their Vivats in rehearsal in the man-, 
ner proposed. The effect was so good. 
that all objection vanished, the re-| 
ward of their forbearance being ap-. 


parent at a later date. For when the)! 
time came for the distribution of the) 
coronation medals to the choir and 
band, the Westminster boys were also 
put down as recipients. Interrogated 
by one of the King’s officers as to their. 
claim to this distinction, Sir Frederick | 
produced a copy of the anthem in) 
which the Vivats occurred, and pointed 


one of the greatest treats accessible! of the title part was intelligent, vo- 


to the ordinary Londoner.” In “A! eally effici sively the F or B flat horn, playing all 
| cally efficient, but too serious and) parts, using the right hand in the bell 


Westminster Pilgrim” (Novello &/ restless. On the other hand. Miss |; - Seaaggy he ‘ mbes eae 
Co.) Sir Frederick’ Bridge Sives | Gladys Ancrum as Mlle. Lange and | in = oe " preg ae me diane 
to the world a fine record of service | Mr. Herbert Langley as the barber | of  mibtion ad Sint due trum os 
eave rho ee ee ee ee Pomponnet were in the proper comedy | and cornet gens not even ptr a mie 
university, and concert room. He slyly vein, steady and vocally excellent. | ee es rs ecm wae 
adds on the title-page that the book| yr. Arthur Wynn's Larivaudiére CGil i co sete wrayer o ae of their 
contains also a few notes on sport. befittingly grim, but lacked again the | Poor and p ariety onde 
- ph ‘essence of burlesque which this kind) oh pega 


“DA albonBmsss | Difficulties of the Manufactu 
AN OPERA OF EARLY [6 stances coccspent Scull Valitares toons eatresecn aaa 
REVOLUTION 


What of poetry by Of a!! was that the inhabitants carried 
ascelies Abercrom- through the bulk of the performance 
ibson, James Elroy themselves, under the conductorship 
rinkwater. F. WwW. of the cathedral organists. They 
By, with John Free- | formed the chorus, they helped in the 
| Bdward Thomas, Orchestra, and those who neither sang 
‘associated. nor played crowded to listen. There 
has been nothing comparable to it 

at Srange elsewhere in England, and the educa- 
mty; and, in point tive advantages were immense. For 
Dlinncastershire’s though at times people have doubted 
a ” ced i 2 the value of these provincial music- 
on by the other makings in quiet, half-sleepy towns, 
sent to. the Welsh though the pace of education has been 


oe es a a on 


|'Hugo Rumbold, who has done such’ turers have thought they could over- 
| Splendid work in the Beecham produc- | come many of the existing difficulties 
tions, were wonderfully effective. The|in the playing of their instruments, 


* 


claim “Sir. Ed- slow, though the kindly folk of these 


‘Shropshire belong 
Edward German; 
cian, who, at one 

ler, is Harold, 

: young 
‘ came from Wor- 

associations also 

, dominant among 
tle book of poems 

ing and color of 
comes closer. 


Mp, 


Ting 
ayer 
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petry than almost 
mmense influence 
oets—-A. E. Hous- 


~ Specially’for The Christian Science Monitor | 


ire 


be found for to advance the cause of American 
poetry and all artists 


border coun- 


, and rivers small hillside city near Lake Ontario. , 
There 
baad Lockport 
w broods over the Mecca for music lovers who worship 
is also a land of at the shrine of 
| other than that 
a the founder and pioneer of this musi- 
Young daffodils ca) movement had his residence there. 

ren, Watched From conducting the first modest all- 
American artists’ 
a ing the present festival, the growth 
“Gominant afar to of the movement has been gradual 
ut Gloucestershire and certain. 


Oat which comes 
mt; an insistent, 


owhere is English 
ul than in these 


e old before the 
verns, set in 


heir 1300 feet of 
ro @ plain with 
wn. , To a musi- 
eep,|clear curves 


ic lines of 


je Border country 
Cestershire in, nent 


: nd to arouse | 
accumulate love, | 


"the music and maintain artistic standards and to 
+ its help preclude, 
discrimination 
ee board and the, existed against artists and, composers 
f Bristol, its true! of this AFountry. 


ung from 
ully varied. | 


Apes 


er inland, where | 


s up the Severn. tival is* conducted without monetafy 
profit, and is recognized as an edu-' 


of ocean to that 


iy. and sweet of | cational 
lovely Cots : States Government. 


western 


counties had a large toler- 


to omit it. 


ance for time in their natures, yet in 
the long run the great work has been 
achieved. 
— atm 
of artistic ability stored in the hearts 
of the Gloucesterians, as was proved 
by 
by Sir Henry Hadow a year or two ago 
at Cirencester. 
der 
composers who are an honor to that 
country and to music. 


managers, 


of the new “musical America” propa- 
olden folk ganda. 


form at 
every state, during the first week of, 
September, 


|—6hThe 


Recovering the ‘“T® Deum” 
Then, as Sir Frederick says, 
curred a most dramatic and fortunate. 
incident. When walking one night to} 
his house in the cloisters after eve-' 
ning service, a man appeared out of 
the gloom and offered to show him a 


manuecript, possibly by Purcell. The 
rol] of music proved to be the “Te 
Deum” in question; and,* so it ap- 
peared, had belonged to a former 
organist of Eton College. Needless 
to say it was promptly purchased. In- | 
serted in the score were the names of | 
the original solo-singers, mostly mem- | 
bers of the Chapel Royal Choir, of | 
which place Purcell was organist as | 
well as of Westminster. 

But looking through the “Te Deum” | 
once or twice, the new owner began 
to rub his eyes and wonder what was 
wrong with it. It seemed so much | 
better than the “Te Deum” with which 
he was familiar, and so much more’ 
condensed. Taking down the printed. 
score, published by Vincent Novello, 
Sir Frederick says that he realized in- | 
tuitively, but with the most absolute 
certainty, what “~had been done. “Dr. 
Boyce, anxious to keep Purcell’s ‘Te 
Deum’ alive as a rival to the ‘Dettin- | 
gen Te Deum’ of Handel, had taken) 
Purcell’s score and broken it up into. 
various movements, adding in the. 
process about 150 bars to the original, | 
many of these additions being exceed- | 
ingly ‘dull. and long-winded’ sym- | 
phonies. This was the cause that had | 
excited Mendelssohn’s disgust, had) 
prompted Sir Hubert Parry’s dictum | 
that it was ‘dull and long-winded,’ 
and established my conviction that it. 


That it has been done un- OCc- | 


onsciously does not detract from its 
Collectively there is a wealth 


that amazing Hymn Festival held 


individually the Bor- 
counties have given to Britain’ 


AN AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL. | 


Five years ago the determination 


and 
in 


composers was givep 
weight Lockport, New York, a’ 
particular reason why 
become the 


is no | 
should have 
pure Americanism, 
the man who was 


series to direct- 


Within the past few years, leading 
publishers, and _ artists 
have gone on record as being friends 


Musical patriotiam has taken) 
this festival; from nearly 


men and women promi- 
in the musical circles gather. 
American Festival was estab- 
lished primarily as an institution to) 
was too tiresome to find a place in the 
Purcell celebration.” Another’ edi-| 
tion of the “Te Deum” was then pre-' 
pared, this time of the real Purcell, | 
and was duly sung at the celebration. | 
The National American Music Fes EA ies of: Nake 


‘A considerable part of the book is | 
taken up with the chronicles of vari-— 
ous state functions, pone having more, 
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: 


if possible, a certain 
which seems to have! 


institution by the United’ 


cestershire, 


‘choral in the cathedral. 


neighborhood of Rochester was then | 


| An English **Prodigy”’ 


was admitted as a “practicing boy” or | 


out that the music contained the direc- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“The Daughter of Mme. Angot,”’ pre- 
sented at Drury Lane, London, July 2, 
1919, Kugene Goossens conducting. The 
cast: 
Mile. Lange (actress) Miss Gladys Ancrum 
Clairette Angot.....Miss Desirée Ellinger 
Larivaudiére ...Mr. Arthur Wynn 
Pomponnet barber) 
Mr. Herbert Langley 
Ange Pitou (a poet)..Mr. Webster Millar 
Louchard (police officer) 
Mr. Charles Broomfield 
(Lange's servant) 
Miss Elsie Kennedy 
weseeeeeeesMr. Aubrey Fitzgerald 
(Clairette’s servant) ° 


suite sural a Let th | \ Miss Lillian Stanford 
. al, and very picturesque with | , oe 
its numerous gardens and cherry or- | LONDON, England—It sounds odd 


chards: indeed. it was all a fruit-| 12 English, perhaps because dauglter 
growing country has one more syllable than fille. It is 
is a little heavier, too. Yes, but then 
our words do not trip so lightly off the 
Bridge must: have shown musical| tongue as do the French; and what 
tendencies at a very early age, for he | applies to the title applies to the 
' whole performance at Drury Lane. 
But no one would have so happy and 


tion, King’s Scholars of Westminster 
School. That settled the question: the 
boys got their medals, and the captain 
graciously admitted that Sir Frederick 
had done the school a service. 

The early memories of Sir Frederick 
Bridge are connected with a change 
of- residence from Oldbury, in Wor- 
to Rochester, where his) 
father accepted a vacant post as vicar- | 
For the little | 
boy, the change from the black coun- | 
try to the ancient city on the Medway | 
was a delightful experience. The 


(a 


Herseilie 


Trenitz 
| Babet 


“probationer” in connection with the! brilliant a ‘production barred ‘merely 


cathedral choir when only 6 years | because the accents are less dainty 
old. There were six probationers who/{and l’esprit is less spontaneous—just, 
attended the school and service, pre- | in fact, for the difference between 
paring for the position of regular | French and English, Paris and Lon- 
choristers, The rudiments of music|don. But the greatest test of all was 
were taught by one of the vicars-|that of time. And in this respect 
choral, another being responsible for! Lecocq’s merry opera scored trium- 
the general education 6f the boys,|phantly. That is not to say that the 
This education was not very wide in| humor was very exhilarating or,the 
ifs scope, says Sir Frederick, but the | funny people very amusing. Buf in 
master taught well enough al] that/| points of spectacular interest and mu- 
was expected of him. It is a some-/ sical charm, the work is remarkably 


what remarkable fact, he observes, fresh. 

that up to the present time seven of Nor can it be said that the political 
these old Rochester boys have filled intriguing, which is mixed up so in- 
the organistships of the cathedrals separably with the romance, has any 
of Carlisle, Durham, Ripon, Exeter, | interest for English audiences; indeed 
Chester, and Manchester, and of West- | it goes far to make the story even 
minster Abbey. Three of them be-| more complicated than it is already. 


came university professors of music, | But to the theater patrons of Paris of 


the author of the book being appointed |those times, these political allusions 
the King Edward professor of music’) were very real indeed, and even, some- 
in the University of London, while Dr. | times it may be said, the raison d’étre 
Armes and Dr. J. C. Bridge each filled; of the opera. In a community seeth- 
the chair at Durham. . ing with political ferment, popping in 

In view of the fact that so many of|;and out of one“form of government 
those educated at choir schools have! and then another, these musica! works 
risen to eminence in their chosen pro-| set the town ablaze; and the jibes at 
fession, Sir Frederick considers that the Directoire one found so tame at 
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fish market was a riot of moving’ 


such as the various tone colors in the 


avd the wonderful garden scene, with, and 


Arts, after conferring with the Com- 


proved the founding of the 
School of Music of Paris, which shall 


buffs, browns, and reds of the peas- scale, extremely bad intonation in cer- 
ants’ clothes; the tasteful costumes of| tain positions, impossible tones to pro- 
Les Merveilleuses in Lange’s boudoir,! duce while making certain intervals, 
innumerable other obstacles 
the terrace showing all figures sil-| which the player had to fight, by alter- 
houetted against the night sky, are|ing thé passage of the sound waves 
things which Sir Thomas Beecham and! through the valves. This was a coni- 
Mr. Arthur Collins May count on being. plete failure, and the expert now has 


talked about—along with Mr. Eugene'to resort to all sorts of artificial fin- 
Goossens’ skill and sympathy as con- . 
ductor, 


gering.”’ , 

Mr. Couturier has experimented for 
several years. For 35 years he was a 
cornetist; on this instrument he has 
played seven octaves, while most 
experts accomplish three, and does 
all the “spiral curves,” “loop the 
loop,” and “quadruple tongue stunts,” 
as well. Through diligent study and 
practical reasoning he unfolded the 
conical bore idea. The result is that 
he is now making brass instruments 
of all kinds by applying this discov- 
ery. In describing his instruments, 
he said: 

‘In three particular respects an in- 


for without true sympathy 
these revivals could not be. 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOL 
PROPOSED IN PARIS 


PARIS, France—The Minister of 
Pubbic Instruction and of the Fine 


mittee of Artistic Endeavor, has ap- 
Normal 


have for its object to offer the oppor- 


of a building arranged for which shall 
answer the double purpose of being a 


tunity of French teaching to that very 
large number of foreigners who before 
the war attended German conserva- 
tories. 

The cooperation, which the under- 
signed musicians have promised thd 
Ecole Normale, encourages the belief 
that its artistic realization and the! 
success of its teaching are assured. 

The material realization of the 
school, however, remains to be estab- 
lished, that is to say, the necessary 
capital must be provided, a suitable 
location decided upon, the acquisition 


meeting and reception center for the 
musicians and one where musical ex- 
ercises of the highest order may be 
held. 

A group has already been founded 
at Havre, subscribing 30,000 francs to- 
ward constituting the society. Other 
groups are forming at Lyon, Mar- 
seilles, etc.—-so as to associate all the 
great music centers with this enter- 


prise which will contribute to making | 


of France the first country in the 
world musically. | 


strument built in this way is an im- 
mense step forWard in the art of brass 
horn making. The instrument can be 
played with more ease; it has better 
tonal qualities, and it is always in per- 
fect intonation. This applies to the 
giant, helicon, the tiny E flat trumpet, 
the baritone, euphonium, trombene,. 


cornet, basses, and in fact, every brass 


instrument.” 
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no change in the naturalization laws] O T. if 
a protective tariff; immediate admis- | n e I 
/fion of Kansas under the Wyandotte 
| constitution; denounced popular sov- 
ereignty as a fraud; branded. the re- 
cent reopening of the African slave 
trade as a crime against humanity; 
denied the authority of Congress, a 
territory, or any individual to give 
legal existence to slavery in any ter- 


—_ 


, | eterne himself deliberately to all the 

ng the Truth consequences inevitable from & rrpU- 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor. diation’ of harmony, to that conditios 

‘of mental agony typlited in Revelation 

HERE is, perhaps, no more s@vere as “the lake which burneth with fire 

criticiam of modern society to be and brimstone: which ts the second 
found in history than the failure of! 


eath.” 

the Quakers to induce the world tt a the world has never really 

_ tell the truth. The Quakers had read’ §{nderstood is that Truth oe =a 
_,|in the Bible that poverty was better that. because of this. every Gepartur 
fon et aieadaos then-a aecgreas than lying, and they remembered the fr@m.Truth ts a denial of God. phen 
created equal, have an inalienable! terrible denunciation of the liar con-| them, means Just as much or as y 
right to life, liberty, and pursuit of) tained in the Book of Revelation. Now | tO a man as is contained in his unc¢er- 
happiness, and that all governments to them the Bible was a great rule of 


lot That Weath- 
, ‘ ” 
the Storm 
Oo Pitt's retirement were 
nt at Walmer, with occa- 
ar ons to London and) 
| April, 1802, to May, 1803, . 
© pI »ar to have entered the 
mmons. In May, 1802, he 
| greatest compliment that 
een paid to an English 
‘Sir Francis Burdett had 
ndirect, and Nicholls, the 


standing of God, Principle. . 
ime paltry Recollections a. Rate | derive their just powers from the con-| conduct, and not something to be bent | : . 
f censure on the late gov- 4 A gia se yee | og, Pe ed & & ow. sent of the governed, were affirmed ; | to social convenience or personal ad-| The Path of Despotism 
oth were rejected by im- ve oe CS LO GON Ey LF CAL disunion was “held in abhorrence ; | vantage. They attempted, therefore, to | “in: 1] know that the Congress 
Fities. But such rejection | the lawless invasion by armed forces Of; pring their lives and their words into’ P a we oS aie in the reign 
ify the House; a mere neg- | the soil of any state or territory, NO|an at-onement with i to te of Vienna did not usher in 
a. nt with it, an n this tO! of per yetual peace. I do not here refer 
ifficient. ky an over- matter what the pretext, was declared | demonstrate practically the atone- rie +c a of the Hundred Days 
among the greatest crimes,” and the) ment. such a counsel of peffection. | ¢) a . 


fajority against a minority 

os an | : , that ended with Waterloo. That was 
a it was carried: oT. i TIBaV oF gig enor og ae way | DOwever, was too much for society in;only an aftermath of Napoleonism, 
Hon. William Pitt has domestic institauo |the reign of Charles the Second, anil} and did not affect the decree of Vi- 


‘tant services | ‘ ssenti he main- | | 
ry Socially deserved | eaaneh UE MOL Nalence a sane on has remained too much for Christen-| enna,” writes A. G. Gardiner. “Why 
e of this House.” And im-_ which the endurance of our political wine pcg — _ oe ne} did the Congress of Vane ween Se 
Herward. there took place Li ‘fabric depends. Not a word was said wocrety: lie, speaking generally, the) réally desire to establish the new Eu- 
neous celebration of his | ba a f, Sau |about the Dred Sq@tt decision, the. lee wi a lid on,” were all too useful; rope on a foundation of enduring 
ich was repeated for a full SS Mes ORE 3? 3 Fugitive Slave Law, or the personal | te be dispensed -with. And yet they! peace. sow lnsjead the seeds of age: 
afterward. It was for’ : : SIS Se 2 ee ee liberty laws so bitterly denounced by/ al! predicated an economy of truth, harvests of war. The queation is a 
inquet that Canning com-' I oa ont) ign a RE lthe Democrats. ‘and as such demanded a mental de-| Vita! one at this time. 
fgulisite verses, “The Pilot ' ak _ *Balloting began on the third day.! parture from Principle. Now such aj [5e only interest that was not 
fered the Storm.” Up to that time the success of Seward departure from Principle must neces-| represented at the Congress of Vienna 
Hors SO unparalleled Pitt | seemed assured, but .the first ballot sarily affect every demonstration! *** the interest, of the peoples con- 
remain in contented quiet. showed that, with the anti-Seward | hgseq upon Truth. You could not say | cerned... . Whem$t came to the set- 
; | ‘states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, that two and two were something less" tlement, no one gave a thought to the 
Ohio, and Missouri voting each for a! 4. gomethine mo  ana| ents or the interests of the nation- 

kab : ciate 7 8 re than four, and) alities. The kings and ‘their minis- 
favorite son, Lincoln was but seventy- build the dome of Bruneliesehi’ and | e ngs an iF 
‘one and one-half votes behind Sew- | . aie . mre i: A tries swooped down upon their quarry. 
ard. New York cast seventy votes for | © manner, no man can habitually|... They wanted neace; but they 
| depart from Truth, even in little ways. | 
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the great 
‘unite on Lincoln he would be chosen. 


Seward, Outside of that State the two 
rivals were almost exactly equal. If 
anti-Seward states 


and expect to heal the Sick, as Jesus’ 


would , healed them, much less to walk on the, 


'Water or to raise the dead. 


wanted peace with plunder. 

“And in the struggie for plunder 
the ehief motive was the aggrandize- 
ment of their dynasties. The map of 
Europe was redrafted with as little 


Truth-telling, that is to say, is not | 
SO much an art, in the true sense of/|! 
the word, as it is Science. This may/'!f they were cattle in the flelds. The 


seem strange, at first blush, to a man| erg of Italy was Riera 
bred to accept the qualifications of | rmed by the surrender of Lombardy 
fand Venetia to Austria. Sweden, 


olite society, is mina? | a 
is ty, but itis a metaphysical | sobbed Of Finland by Teasetai sine aan 


sachiei sia aed Porn: ascleah quiet by the ceasion of Sovway. 
; : yee vo it was the treatment of Poland which 
based ona dubious veracity? Surely. | was the supreme blot on the work of 
'this only, that it is a time for the| the congress, and in that treatment 


Dimstinctively turned to 
a ‘On the second ballot Vermont changed | 


.to Lincoln, forty-four votes came over 
‘to him from Pennsylvania, some 
‘smaller states followed the example, 
and Lincoln was three and one-half | 
votes behind Seward. When the roll 
of the states was called for the third | 
time Lincoln was fifty-one and one- 
half ahead of Seward, and lacked but. 
one and-one-half of the number nec- 
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cece ding month, war was. a peuard for tha wishen of Mn Ga 
ainst France, and a few 
tt resumed his attendance 
se of Commons to defend 
® His reappearance cre- 
® Sensation. There were 
m@ new members in the 
‘ommons who had never. 
; many of whom §had 


,- ° 
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ae 


i As he walked up to 
| feeling was irrepressible, 
memery of “Pitt, Pitt!” as 
e from the very helpless- 
fing emotion in any other 
ead and Erskine were 
impatience and then he 
) with a renewed storm of 


Vitis 


Yor two hours and a half, 
rmination of his speech 
7 with round upon round 
ic applause.... 
: and authority in the, 
90ns.’ writes Romiley, | 
ment, “exceed all belief. | 
f seem in the House of 
)comparison with him, to 
f no account.” 
speeches,” says a contem- 
© means prejudiced with 
z seemed wantinz, vet 
undancy. He seemed 
to hit the precise 
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‘purpose. 
| Mr. 
| House of Commons, .. 
anything of that great man, I am sure 


sion—love of country.” 


(only at 


_the 
time of the Renaissance. 


‘under Francis 
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essary to a choice. In dead silence the | 


‘convention waited to see what state 


‘| would change her vote and give him 


‘Sunset,’ from a drawing by J. Francis Murphy 


point, 


when having attained his object | tion 


/ 


of the personal and intrinsic 


as far as eloguence could affect it, he | value of form is not the whole Renais- 


down.” This is high praise in- 
but it can hardly be believed 
that Pitt was never open to the charge 
of diffuseness. In those days. the 
leader stood forth as the 
of his party, and stated every argu- 
ment in a speech of exhaustive 


length; private members had little to 
do but to cheer. 


It was, however, ca!- 
culated as an almost certain matter 
of proportion that, if Fox were three 
hours on his legs, the reply of Pitt 
would not exceed two. 

Pitt was endowed 
powers of the first order, his readi- 
ness, his apprehension, his resource, 
were extraordinary; no country could 
have too many Pitts: the more she 
has the greater will she be. ... 

To sum up, it is not claimed that 
Pitt was a perfect character or a 
perfect statesman. . But it may be 
confidentiy asserted that few states- 


with mental 


‘men and few characters could bear so 


He erred, of course, 
but it is difficult to find any act of 
his career which cannot be justified 
by solid and in most cases by convinc- 
ing, reasons. No one suspected 


close a scrutiny, 


‘his honesty, no one doubted his capac- 
ity. no one impeached his aims. 


had, as Canning said, qualities rare in 


their separate excellence, and wonder- 
And these. 


in their combination. 

inspired by a single 
am no worshiper of 
said Wilberforce, in the 
. “but if I know 


qualities were 
vi 
Pitt,” 


of this, that every other consideration 
was absorbed in one great ruling pas- 
It was this 
that sustained him through all.... 
There may have been men both abler 


and greater than he, though it is not 


easy to cite them, but in all history 


there is no more patriotic spirit, none 


more intrepid, and none more pure.” 
—Lord Rosebery. 


Diversity of French 
Literature 


Let us suppose, by way of example, 
that the essential character of Italian 


literature is.that of being what may 
be called an artistic literature. 
characteristic 
‘and separates it at once from al] the 
the | 


This 


alone distinguishes it 
great modern literatures, from 


French as well as the German, from 


the English as well as the Spanish. 
Works 
dance In 
|are 
and 


are certainly in abun- 
literatures, but there 
few which are artistic in motive 
by design, few in which their 
author, like Ariosto or Tasso, aimed 
following poetic caprice or 
realizing a dream of beauty. 

In this same characteristic, too, are 
included the secret ‘affinities which 
Italian literature has always had, as 
is well known, with the 
and notably with painting and music: 
there is something of Orcagna in the 
poem of Dante, and when we read the 


of art 
these 


Jerusalem or the Aminta do we not 


really fee] that we are present at the 
transformation of the epic into a 
grand opera?’ 
spell which the same 
wrought on the imaginations of 
It was from 
the Italians that Frenchmen living 
Englishmen of the time of Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth, obtained their 


feeling for art; and if the apprecia- 


| Sance, 


° t 
champion 


its most im- 
portant part? Who can fail to see 
also the bearing of this idea of a 
purely artistic literature on what the 
Italians once called by the name of 
virtu—-which is not virtue, which may 


it not at least 


is 


Evening Songs. 


The birds have hid; the winds are low, 
The brake is awake, the. grass aglow: 
The bat is the rover, 

No bee on the clover, 

The day is over, 


‘And evening come. 


even be its opposite, but which in any | 


He | 


; we. 


i' most 


the one 
other 


‘them? 
poet; 
of a Norman, 


case is, as a naturalist or a logician 
would say, the genus of. which virtu- 
osity is only a particular 
in what manner, and how quickly, the 
definition of the essential character of 
the literature leads us insensibly to 
the knowledge 
acter itself? 
Let us take another example and say 
that the essential character of Span- 


ish literature is that of being a liter- | 
true that | 


ature of chivalry. Is it not 
its whoie history is illuminated by a 
ray of light? If in our 


itarian and. positivist, we have not yet 
entirely lost the sense of chivalry, we 


are for this indebted to Spanish liter- | 
ature 


and it would not be difficult 
prove that 


has preserved for us all that deserved 


to survive of the spirit of the Middle | 
Mav 


es a 

The essential character of French 
literature is more difficult to deter- 
mine. 
is more original than any other, nor 


richer in great works or in great men. | 
Nothing more impertinent could be as- | 
serted; and if the Spaniards have no. 
Moliére and the English no Voltaire, | 
no Cervantes | 


in our turn, have 
and no Shakespeare. But French lit- 
erature is undoubtedly the most abun- 
cant and the most voluminous, not to 
say the most fertile, of all modern 
literature. It the oldest of them, 
and we can recall, without vanity, tha! 
neither Dante in Italy nor Chaucer in 
England concealed what they owed, 
to our troubadours and tlie 
to the anonymous authors. of 
our old fabliaux. 

Is it not also the most industrious, 
the most receptive, one might say-—— 
the literature which has always been, 
no, matter what may be said, the 
most inquisitive about foreign lit- 
erdtures, the most largely inspired by 

Ronsard is almost an Italian 
and Corneille, with the nature 
is almost a Spanish 
is neither Cal- 


is 


travedian, for when it 


deron nor Lope de Vega that he fol-. 


lows, it is Seneca or Lucan, and both 
of these were from Cordova 
also prose writers, such 
who have been discussed for the last 
hundred years and more, as 
German” or “the most English” 
of our countrymen.... Let us add that 
whether international or cosmopolitan 
in such a sense, French literature is 


- also so in this, that no other has had 


other arts, . 


This likewise explains | 
literature | 
the | 


| and Henry II, and) 


the honor of attracting more 
strangers: Italians from Brunetto 
Latini, the master of Dante, to Galiani, 


the friend of our encyclopedists; Eng-. 


lishmen, such as Hamilton and Ches- 
terfield; Germans above all, such as 
Leibnitz and the great Frederick. It 
is all this that 
ature so diverse; but it is all this, too, 
that makes it so dificult to character- 
ize in a single word.—Brunetiére. 


Above: Below 


The tree-root lies too deep for sight. 
The well-source for our plummet, 


And heavenward fount and palm defy 


first | 


Our scanning of the summit. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 
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species? | 


And who consequently can fail to see | 
No 


of the Italian char- | 
, /The world has thoughts she will not 


modern | 
Europe, political and industrial, util-: 


to. 
it is this literature which | 


Not that in itself our literature | 


+ day 


We have’ 
as Diderot, | 


“the | 


makes French liter-| 


The heavy beetle spreads her wings, 

The 
sings: 

The bat is the rover, 

bee on the clover, 

The day is over, 

And evening come. 


~— em 


own 
When shade and dream 
have flown: 
Bright overhead. 


with night 


a star 


Makes golden guesses what they are. | 
~—John Vance Cheney. ‘ 


The First Nomination of 
Lincoln ' 


The Republican convention was to 


[1860], but delegates began to 
arrive and headquarters were opened 
some days before that date. Who 
would be the nominee was 
topic of their conversation. Men 
from New York were sure he would 
be Seward. Delegates from Indiana 
declared his nomination would, in 
their State, sendiforty thousand votes 
to Bell; 


ter against him, and those from Penn- | 


Jersey protested 
Carry 


their states. 


'sylvania and New 
that he could not 
Horace 
_gate from Oregon, wrote home that 
Bates of Missouri, Chase, 
of Pennsylvania, and Lincoln, 


by Illinois as a compromise. Attempts 


we nade to unite the « s| | 
re made pposition tO ine cable was dropped back to its. 


cold bed at the bottom of the ocean. 
'Now the electric spark flashed into the 


Seward on Bates; but Linedln gained 
so rapidly that before the convention 
opened he became the strongest op- 
ponent of Seward in the field. Never 
had the city seen such 
had gathered by the evening 
before the convention was to 

Some said thirty thousand. 
some forty thousand strangers were 
in town. Those who. witnessed the 
scenes described the crowd 
digious, as mighty and overwhelming, 


a 


of .the 


open. 


‘them crushing. Seward had, it was 
said, a thousand followers, each with 
a long silk badge adorned with a por- 
trait of “Old Irrepressible,” and a 
gorgeously uniformed band 
which they marched each day to the 
place of meeting. This was the Wig- 
wam, a huge board structure put up 
for the use of the convention by the 


' 


Republicans of Chicago, and contain- | 
(A 


ingg ten thousand seats, 

Thither on the morning of the six- 
‘teenth went the crowd to fill the seats 
'dnd stand by thousands in the street 
before the building. David Wilmot 
wes made temporary chairman, and 
at the afternoon session George Ash- 
mun was made president, and a com- 
mittee on resolutions chosen. ) 

The platform was long. It deciared 
for a railroad to the Pacific; appropri- 
ations by Congress for river and _ har- 


| bor improvements; a homestead act; 


|the nomination. As quickly as pos- 


'sible a member from Ohio mounted | 


adoption of another standard. 


This,/ Lord Castlereagh was the chief actor. 


|of course, does not mean that, in order! His motive was fear of Russia.” 


_to be truthful, any person has to run) 
-amuck through the world’s social ob-* nothing but wrong came forth, and 
That would be as un-' 


‘upon his chair and said, “I rise, Mr. | 


‘Chairman, to announce the change of 
‘four votes of Ohio from Mr. Chase to 
Mr. Lincoln.” Then went up a shout 
that shook the Wigwam, was taken up 
‘by the crowd without, and made 


toad has the road, the cricket | 


In the afternoon Hannibal 


As the telegraph spread the news 


‘eastward salutes of a hundred guns 


were fired at Detroit, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Ithaca, New Haven, Boston, Port- 
land, Bangor. At Albany the news 
'was disbelieved, but when confirmed 


State Street was a line of burning tar 
| barrels.—From 


“A History of. the 
United States From the Revolution to 
the Civil War,’ by John Bach Mc- 
Master. 


The First Cable 


' 


' to 


| 


Meek ah -Chicneo on: the eixtaceth of | But something had happened. 


' 


out under the sea and there was no re- 
‘sponse. No answering click came back 


‘out of the ocean caves. 
the one! 


A man witha great heart had 
dreamed of linking the Old World with 
the New, by a thread of wire dropped 
the bed of the ocean. Through 
many a day and night of work and 


. es 
| perseverance and patience his vision 


had been wrought out. At last the 


from side to side of the ocean. 


eastern end and held converse with 
men in the western world. It was 
wonderful, beyond belief. 

One 
day the operator ticked his message 


The man at 
the key leaned back from his instru- 
ment, for it was powerless. The ca- 
ble had been broken somewhere in 
mid-ocean. 


Greeley, who came as ele-— 
is a dele man endeavor. 


i ingly 
the order of preference was Seward, | 


Cameron | 


urged | strands 


‘water on 
throng as/| 


ble 
link, 
'power!—-Edgar L. Vincent. 


The Undiscovered 


a8 pro-| 


The soft white feet of afternoon 
and the press about the hotels and jn) 


behind | 
And down the fall of fragrant grounds 


The story of the search for the 


| ere the cable had parted and 
those fromm Illinois were bit- | place wh D 


to the city that a nomination had been | 


' made. 
'Hamlin of Maine was chosen as the 


'vice-presidential candidate. 


mystic cable was made and stretched | ae, 
Men | ©ach his problem, she continues, “To 


on one continent stood at the cable’s: 


servances. 
scientific as compounding for 


What it does mean is that the deter- 
'mination to be truthful brings with 
} it necessarily its own protection. And 


it 
impossible to’ hear the discharge of. 


cannon on the roof which announced | ality of matter by breaking his leg in 


; 
| 


| 


that just as a man does not have to 
prove his understanding of the unre- 


order to set it without a surgeon, so 
he will not find himself in surround- 
ings where he must lie, even with 


'white lies, in order to be polite. “The 


} 
' 


‘ 
' 
} 


! 


' 


| 
| 


| 


detail of conforming to society, in any 
way,’ Mrs. Eddy writes, on page 1338 
of “Miscellaneous Writings,’ “costs 
you what it would to give time and 
attention to hygiene in your ministry 
and healing.” 

Mrs. Eddy, of course, saw quite 
clearly that no one could begin to 
learn the multiplication table in the 
middle. In other words that before 


| the deep things of God could be under- 


the tale of the long-continued efforts | , 
to bring the severed ends together | difference to strict veracity grows up. 


form one of the most thyilling chap- 
ters ever written in the book of hu- 
But at last the seem- 
impossible was accomplished. 
Up out of the depths of. the ocean, by 
the aid of grappling hooks, the broken 
were lifted and 
together once more. 


welded Again 


American side awoke 
Spark away on the 
Once more the ca- 
.. Link touching 
throbs with 


the 
a corresponding 
coast of England. 
was alive. . 
the whole chain 


Are onthe shining meads, 


The breeze is like a pleasant tune 
| Amongst the happy reeds. 


The air is full of _ sounds, 


The wet hill heads are bright, 


The. deep ways. flame with light. 


A rose-red space of streams I see 


Past banks of tender fern; 
radiant brook, unknown to me 
Beyond its upper turn. 


The singing silver life I hear, ’ 
Whose home is in the green 

Far-folded woods of fountains clear, 
Where I have never been. 


Ah, brook above the upper bend, 


[ often long to stand 


_Where you in soft cool shades descend 


From the untrodden land! 
—Henry Kendall. 


A 


carefully | 


; 
' 


stood, the obvious facts of morality 
must be assented to. It is impossible 
to expect any person to repudiate the 
fallacious courtesies of society until 


the coarser habitudes have been for-| 
And so in the letter to the | 


saken. 


National Christian Scientist Associa- 


tion, just quoted from, Mrs. Eddy, after | 
advising that body to disorganize, and } 


zo home, and work out individually 


accomplish this, you must give much 
time to self-examination and correc- 


tion; you must control appetite, pas- | 
Fe- | 
sentment, and each one of the innu-| 
merable errors that worketh or mak- | 


sion, pride, envy, evil-speaking, 


éth a lie.” In other words in order 
to understand the Science of Truth, 
the Science of God as the Greek Tes- 
tament calls it, a man must begin by 
overcoming, in some measure, the 
lusts of the flesh, and in proportion to 
his victory in this battle will be his 
grasp of Truth, of Principle. 

It is precisely because the funda- 
mental insincerity of the human mind 
is left unguarded against, that the in- 


Yet Truth is the foundation of every- | 
in a world of lies, for) 
that world is dependent, for its sup-| 
posititious existence, on Truth to lie | 
The architect cannot raise his | 
walls, the designer trace the lines of | 
_his ship, or the engineer calculate the} 
the | 
most faithful adherence to truth. And | 
whether it is the foundation of a build- | 
ing or the character of a man, it is all | 


thing, even 


about. 


strain on his bridge, without 


i 


the same. Therefore was it that ‘the | 


author of Revelation in describing the | 


} 
; 
! 


heavenly Jerusalem, the city of Truth, 
wrote, “And there shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomina- | 
tion, or maketh a lie: but they which 


are written in the Lamb’s book of life.” Hy 


Because of all this, the world's) 
moralists sand educationists have al-| 
ways sternly reprobated lying. The! 
law and the school have pynished | 
adults or children convicted of per- 
jury or untruth. But it is no use| 
those who are not truthful themselves | 
attempting to teach truth to others, | 
or punishing them for lying. Such | 
actions resolve themselves into noth- 


ing more nor less than Satan reprov- 
ing sin. 
‘not the misfortune of_ being detected, | 


| 
[It is the iniquity of falsehood, | 
| 


that needs to be insisted upon. This'| 
iniquity cannot, however, be fathomed | 
until a lie is seen metaphysically for | 
what it is, not a mere means of escape 
from a difficult position, not as an | 
unworthy method of helping a friend | 
or a cause, not as a malicious oppor- 
tunity of blackening another person’s 
character, but as an Offense against 
and a denial of Truth or Principle. 
Now no person who denies Principle | 
can obtain the*help or assistance of. 
Principle. Therefore the liar con- 


therm. | 


“From that congress, in short, 
Castlereagh’s echeme for. securing 
permanent peace by an agreement to 
make .collective war on any power 
which attempted to upset the settle- 
ment came to nothing, not only be- 
cause at the critical moment Napoleon 
reappeared on the scene, but be@ause 
in such an atmosphere there was no 
possibility of an honorable and disin- 
terested compact. It is not very prof- 
itable to discuss what might have 
happened had nations instead of dy- 
nasties been the governing factor in 
the settlement. But it is useful to 
recall the fate that has overtaken 
these ingenuous jugglings with the 
map of Europe. ... The way of last- 
ing peace is by the path of democracy, 


not of despotism.” 


ti 
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“EDITORIALS 


Armageddon: Act II 


| second act of Armageddon is well under way, 
one who ever expected, or even hoped, that, after 
ing of peace, the world would settle down and live 
‘ver afterward, as the fairy tales say, must, by 
e, be suffering the severest disillusionment. Nor 
though this unrest was manifested in a number 
mnected outbursts. All down the road from Dan 
Sheba it is just the same. In Dan it may ‘be a 


of wages, and in Beersheba. one of hours; but in- 


it is the question of sympathy, in Samaria what 
ed is intimidation, whilst in Jerusalem the strug- 
tates over direct action. Nor is this by chance. 
mptoms May vary but the cause is the same, and 
se is easy enough of discovery, it is the desire 
juiman mind sometimes -for something better, but 
tly merely for something different or more. 
iy itself is the natural result of decades of sub- 
¥ to the mesmerism of the law of supply and de- 
Commerce everywhere has been tributary to this 
ich indeed has been a law to the extent that the 
nind has imposed it upon itself, -and then made 
se before it. Now, as a matter of fact, as even 
hic idealists since the days of Berkeley should 
naterial phenomena are the servants and’ not the 
‘of the human mind. Consequently to lay down 
femacy of the law of supply and demand in a 
ideas is absurd. Nor, if matter be accepted as 
eme arbiter, is the question affected in the slight- 
ee. It is only necessary to take a despised history, 
race the evolution of the socialistic tendency in 
jomic development of the world, to show how 
rs have managed to infringe the law of supply 
land at will, whilst still calmly assuming its in- 
wility. As if every child did not know that law 
of infraction had been proved, ipso facto, not to 
and the miracle of infraction to be nothing but 
onstration of a hitherto unsuspected fact. 
if which merely goes to prove that until the world 
comes obedient to law, that is to say, to Principle, 
ents to be governed not by the fluctuating dogmas 
iuman mind, but by the inviolable decrees of 
lind, Armageddon will go on with every varying 
ation of unrest and positive disturbance. The 
§ Of socialism, syndicalism, anarchism, or bolshe- 
ing in a perfect crescendo of violence, will, of 
ike water, eventually find their own level. At the 
he unless their attempted excesses are controlled 
‘understanding of Principle, the world may yet 
figh some very bitter experiences, of which those 
ti Mnary Russia will then seem only a foretaste. 
y, therefore, without any more ado, had better 
bow its neck to the yoke of Principle, remember- 
it does so, ;the words of the great teacher of 
e, “Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
ek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
Ils. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
Mifiiculty of the application of metaphysics to 
nd economics has always been this: first, that the 
ental discipline which the exact thinker is com- 
"Submit himself to, is repugnant to the naturally 
"indolence of the human mind, with the result 
‘mind has readily accepted the inevitable sugges- 
ich constitutes its second objection, that all the 
ad the Grand Sahara lie between metaphysics and 
sday world. The first century of the Christian 
the truth.impressed in the human consciousness 
‘it Was impossible ever again to free it from; the 
mee which wrenched human thought clear of 
ism substituted understanding for superstition, 
| the century has come full circle to the divine 
t at the unveiling of Principle shall be demon- 
1 the life of Christendom. So the student of 
“eOmes face to face with socialism and bolshe- 
h the strike and sabotage, and there is demanded 
Ot words alone, for a man cannot live on these 
than on bread alone, but some practical exhi- 
what he is going to do about these things. 
inately the reply is not a very difficult one. It 
first and last in a declaration of obediencé to 
) but this obedience must be attained by sus- 
Staphysical thinking, and must be proved by con- 
en - stration. If, that is Lo Sa\V, a man owns 
$s Or a workshop he must demonstrate in fair 
ous treatment, not less than in kindliness. of 
Wusainderstanding of Principle, so’as to promote 
Sand contentment. .~hat in so doing he may 
/by the goat in human nature is no more an 
it against the legitimacy of-the task than the 
© convert the goat into a sheep would constitute 
ation of the goat. A goat, indeed, persistently 
19 its goathood, may have to be treated after the 
of the money-changers in’ the Temple, but in such 
15 Well to remember the command about judging 
s judgment. a | 
wroblems to be faced in such a demonstration will 
peculiarly perplexing. A fair example may, per- 
Pound in sabotage. [ong ago sabotage ceased 
mabvle in such crude terms as throwing a sabot 
aenine. Sabotage is, in a sentence, the argument 
109 reduced to material practice. Because a 
n Washington*pays what are regarded as im- 
va a thousand fruit trees are planted upside 
This 35 the tu quoque of the farm hand. But 
er ugh the farm hand dissents altogether from 
Ment that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
Samer. Sabotage at the expense of the worker 
At me Wrong, sitice it ts the effort of the one to 
t¢ expense of the many: it only becomes legiti- 
m utilized for the advantage of the many against 
h reason tor this being that whilst sabotage is 
Sa Weapon for the subjection of the individual, 


oe... 
ts . ¢ 


‘ings. and increased the burden on land. 


it is ultimately a weapon for the destruction of all capital. 
Thus the question eventually turns on the fundamental 
proposition of the legitimacy of capital as such, and the 
deduction is inevitable that if a country governed under 
manhood suffrage permits capitalism, the effort to crush 
capitalism by means of sabotage is directed not really 
against capital, but against government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. 


This, it need hardly be said, is a crude way of dealing . 


with sabotage. But it is not an unfair way. And proves 
how the old road-builders of the empire of the Czsars 
planned all roads to lead to Rome, or, to put it differently, 
how every economic argument centers on the question of 
Capital and Labor. ‘ae 


The Japanese Way . 


THE sjmple, vigorous pronouncement of national 
right, made through#the columns of thi¢ paper recently 
by Mr. H. F. Kung and Mr. T. H. Hsu, special delegates 
to the Peace Conference from the Province of Shantung, 
contained one statement particularly worthy of notice at 
the present time. The Shantung delegates declared that 
it was entirely due to Japanese intrfgue that China was, 
in the end, denied the right of signing-the peace treaty 
with a reservation in regard to Shantung. Japan, they 
declared, did not like the reservation. The Big Three 
were at first indifferent about it. But Japan was deter- 
mined that no reservation should be allowed, and to this 
end she resorted to the expedient of informing the coun- 
cil that she had learned the Chinese delegates had re- 
ceived instructions from the Peking Government to.sign, 
whether allowed to make reservation or not. In this way 
she made the council believe that the Chinese protest was 
insincere. 

Now the chief handicap of the West in dealing with 
China is, and has always been, that it has never shaken 
itself free from the influence of the travelers’ tales, from 
the days of Marco Polo onwards, which declared that 
China was the land of the upside-down. Instead of 


striving to gain the Chinese view point, a task never 


really difficult when the attempt is sincere, it has uni- 
formly resigned itself to Kipling’s dictum about East and 
West, and either ridden roughshod over China’s rights 
and susceptibilities, or,. with almost comic simplicity, 
placed itself under fhe guidance, where China was con- 
cerned, of anyone who laid claim with sufficient assur- 
ance to “‘understand China.” 

Japan has not been slow to recognize this condition 
of things, and to take full advantage of it. Those who 
know Japan, especially diplomatic Japan, are abundantly 
familiar with that quiet but, nevertheless, almost over- 
whelming assumption of superior knowledge concerning 
the Chinese people and Chinese history, custom, and 
tradition. The westerner’s opinion is treated with polite 
and patient deference, but he is given very clearly to 
understand tnat, of course, he does not know, and cannot 
be expected to know. ‘‘We come of kindred stock,” 
declares the Japanese diplomatist, in effect. “Our tra- 
ditions are thesame. Japan owes much to China, 
very much indeed, in the matter of learning and 
philosophy and in many other Ways. We are familiar 
with and in sympathy with her ways of thinking. If vou 
do so and so, China will do thus and thus. China has not 
to explain anything to us, and we need not explain any- 
thing to China. On the other hand, see the way we are 
proving that we understand the West. Look at our civil- 
‘zation and tremendous progress, all founded on western 
ideals and ideas. We are thus in a position to help both 
sides in this difficult question, and shall be glad to offer 
our services.” 

Granted that this is the attitude of Japan, as it ts, 
of course, it is not difficult to give tullycredit to the 
contention of the Shantung delegates that the final deci- 
sion of the Peace Conference to reftsse to allow China 
to sign the peace treaty with a reservation in regard to 
Shantung was due to Japanese intrigue. ‘China must 
protest, of course,’ so the diplomatic statement would 
run, “in order ‘to save her face,’ but China will sign at 
the last moment, without a doubt, and then the work will 
be really completed. It may not be easy to understand. 
But then, we know China.” Is such a conversation, after 
all, so very imaginary ? 


Pittsburgh’s Building Policy 


EVERYBODY, ‘presumably, will agree that it is a good 
thing, and at this time a very important thing, to encour- 
age people in the United States to build houses. There- 
fore, anything that promises to increase the amount of 
desirable housing space available almost anywhere in the 
country is of interest and value to the public. I[t would 
he well for the states and muni¢ipalities generally to be 
alert to learn of any beneficial experienc€ or helpful ex- 
periment in this line of activity in any other state or city, 
in order that progress may everywhere be as rapid as 
possible. ‘The opinion seems to be sound as well as wide- 
spread that one of the most practical and acceptable ways 
of increasing housing accommodations is by the encour- 


agement of individuals to’ build houses for their own 


ise. The large and progressive city of Pittsburgh has 
had what is there considered a profitable experience of 
such a nature, and this busy Pennsylvania city is so early 
in its efforts to help the man who wotild build a house for 
himself that it may make a valuable contribution, in the 
shape of a successful policy, to the welfare of other 
localities. | 

While the aid given to the man who wants to build 
a house in Pittsburgh is purely a matter of taxation, and 
the average person is inclined to regard taxation as a 
complex and mysterious subject, the Pittsburgh method 
of procedure is very simple and easy to understand, so 
far as the property owner is concerned. It is embodied in 
what is locally termed the “graded tax law.” ‘This law, 
which went into effect in 1913, lowered the tax on build- 
This year the 
rate on land is 30 per cent ligher than that on buildings, 
and in a few years more there will be a difference of 
50 per cent. This increasing burden on land values has, 
of course, made it less profitable than it would otherwise 
have been to hold land out of use, and, according to 


A 


information recently given-to this paper by W. N- Mc- 
Nair, a Pittsburgh attorney, the community has reaped 
a distinct benefit by the consequent discouragement of 
speculation. Pittsburgh seems to have furnished: espe- 
cially suitable conditions fer making a genuine test 
of such a law, because during the period of the war, 


‘throughout which the regulation was in force, the great 


industrial expansion of the steel industry centered there 
and brought a large number of additional families to the 
city. Notwithstanding this situation, and the fact that 
rents have advanced during the past year, land values 
have not increased. In fact, the report of the city 
assessing department for 1919 shows that the value of 
unimproved land in Pittsburgh is about the same as in 
1914. When the influx of workers during the years of 
big war orders is considered, the fact that there was 
no wholesale buying up of land for speculation, with 
attendant “boosting’’ of prices for land, seems highly 
significant with regard*to this taxation policy. Indeed 
the results appear to have gone far to prove the value of 
this graded tax law, which was intended to keep the 
prices of land reasonable so that small houses could be 
built successfully for the workers, and in order that 
workers, with the help of local building and loan associa- 
tions, might build houses for themselves. It seems that 
Pittsburgh people are much pleased with the effects of 
this tax arrangement. It is declared by Pittsburgh 
students of ¢ivic subjects that a condition of rapidly 
advancing values in building lots is not one for any city 
to be proud of or to rejoice over, for, they say, and it 
would seem with ample reason, it indicates that a city 
in which such a situation obtains is allowing speculators 
to hold land free from a proper share of the tax burden, 
and taxing homes and industries more heavily in order 
to make up for the comparative exemption. 

_ It may be assumed that there are in scores of cities, 
and in hundreds if not thousands of towns, in the United 
States, many people who, when the Nation entered the 
war, were ready, or nearly ready, to undertake the build- 
ing of houses, or who, during the recent period of high 
wages, have hecome more or less prepared to do so. In 
a great number of such cases probably little positive en- 
couragement of a pecuniary nature would be necessary 
to induce persons to go ahead with construction, notwith- 
standing the present high cost of labor and materials. 
Well advised efforts to provide such assistance should 
everywhere: be made, and the results, locally and in the 
aggregate, would no doubt richly repay them. 


Guasses 


“Going Berrying,’” and the Reasons 


From some points of view, it would be fair to divide 
the people of the United States into two great classes, 
those who like to “‘go berrying,’ and those who dont. 
There are, of course, plenty of people who enjoy eating 
berries after somebody else has gone after them, and 
many take a definite pleasure in having berry-patches ot 
their own, as an adjunct of some neat little garden. 
Strawberry-growing by ordinary city or suburban house- 
holders, for example, has increased tremendously within 
the last few” years,. partly because the price at which 
strawberries are sold by the dealers has increased from 
the ‘‘three boxes for a quarter’ of pre-war halcyon days 
to the 30 to 50 cents a box of post-war prosperity, 
and partly because of the popular discovery that success 
with a* back-yard strawberry patch is not much of a 
trick, after all, if one is willing to give the plants a 
mere fragment ofone’s time, with regularity. But your 
true enthusiast in berrying is the one who likes to pick 
berries, who, when somebody proposes “going berrying,” 
will exclaim, “Yes, come on!"’ in the very face of oppor- 
tunities to ‘‘go after the mail,’ to “go automobile riding,” 
to “‘lie still and read,” or to do any one of the countless 
other things that average humankind is supposed to do 
“up country.” 

Yet there are different species of the genus berry- 
picker. Anybody who has ever been berrying knows 
them all. Recall that one of peripatetic disposition, for 
example, who, large of stature, is apt, by some curious 
law of contrasts, to seize upon the smallest basket or tin 
pail as equipment, who is always finding “a better place” 
over here, or a spot where “they're pretty thick” over 
there, who apparently never stays long enough anywhere 
to gather the berries that offer, but is all over the pasture 
and back again, perhaps without achieving any more than 
to fill pail or basket once, small as it is. Contrasting, in- 
deed, is that other familiar one who goes at the picking 
as at a profession or a trade, who, swiftly and shrewdly, 
yet unobtrusively, selecting the favorable location, strips 


the bushes without a sign of effort, who seems to move ° 


hardly at all, yet who fills pail after pail or basket after 
basket, and who, very likely, “picks clean” to a degree 
that is positively provoking to one of livelier but less 
productive effort. Then there are berry-pickers who are 
always finding wildflowers about which they must call 
to their neighbors, with. ever-new discovery and an- 
nouncement of an ever-old beauty of form or color; 
there are berry-pickers who have an_ undiscoverable 
knack of keeping spick and span, though they go into 
the pasture in spotless white throughout, and there are 
others who are always stopping to exclaim at getting 
stained with the green of moss or the claret of fruit, 
and who distract the attention of all the feminine berry- 
pickers near at hand by loud wondering as to what will 
“take it out.”” Berry-picking has been known to come 
perilously near taking on the aspects of a joint debate 
at such moments! There is, of course, a species of berry- 
picker who looks like the rest, and acts like the rest, but 
who never succeeds Jn filling pail or basket,-for the simple 
reason that each berry-filled- hand finds the way.to the 
berry-picker’s mouth the shortest and most familiar line 
of action; yet it ought to be said that these pickers are 
chiefly of the juvenile order, and can usually be detected 
readily by certain undeniable stains about the lips and 
teeth, if not; indeed, more or less over the whole physiog- 
nomy. 

Nobody knows, rightly, just why people like to “go 
berrying.”’ There must be something else, than profit in 
it, for perfectly good berry pickers have been known, on 
coming, back trom the pasture with heaping ten-quart 
pailfuls, to say to some other picker, or to some neighbor, 
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“Here, you can have mine. I haven't any special use for 
em,” or “Can't you use these? I like just. to pick.” 
And certainly it is not merely a matter of bemg out of 
doors ; there are places a-plenty in the opey that are vastly 
more alluring, in themselves, than the middle of a side- 
hill pasture on a July forenoon. 


_ — 


Notes and Comments 


AN AMUSING story, very likely not “too good to be 
true, is told of an unsuccessful effort made by the 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries to supply the 
Atlantic with crabs from the Pacifie. The Pactfie crab 
is about four times as big as the Atlantic crab, and the 
hope was eventually to enrich Atlantic waters, from the 
fisherman's point of view, with crabs as worth while 
catching as those that flourish off shore on the other side 
of the continent. Two carloads of Pacific crabs were 
transported overland to Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and 
there set free in the Atlantic, each crab wearing a little 
metal tag with the inscription “When found notify Com- 
missioner of Fisheries at Washington.” Two or three 
years passed aad nothing was heard of the crabs: then 
two of them were found by an Argentine fisherman. 
They were headed south, and it seemed fair to assume 
that thev were trving to get to their home in the Pacific, 
even if they went all the way round South America to 
get there. : 


PERHAPs there is no country in the world more gener- 
qus to the sydden genius which beats it fairly, squarely, 
and completely, at its own game, on its own soil, than 
england. Certainly it has taken the voung French lawn 
tennis player, Miss L.englen, to its heart during these days 
when she has been breaking all records and amazing all 
comers by her unconquerable pace and skill at Wimtble- 
don. There is no steadier and more expert veteran on 
the courts than Mrs. Lambert Chambers, but Miss Leng- 
len, in a close contest, has shown herself the better player 
or the two, and has won the championship. No one will 
grudge her her victory, for these days at Wimbledon 
have proved her to be an almost faultless player with 
unbounded energy and enthusiasm which make her as 
enjoyable as she is interesting to watch. 

Most players have a weak spot somewhere in their 
armor which it may take the expert to uncover: it is quite 
safe to assume that had it not been detected before, Mrs. 
Lambert Chambers, able strategist that she is, would 
have laid it bare. But Miss Lenglen was brilliant and 
reliable from start to finish, whether driving steadily 
from the back of the court or administering smashing 
blows at the net. It can be confidently asserted that no 
finer playing, and none more exciting—for though Miss 
Lenglen kept ahead she did not run away from her 
opponent—has ever been witnessed at Wimbledon. 


Except for the war the Salvation Army would have 
celebrated its fiftieth birthday four years ago, but there 
could hardly have been a better reminder of what: the 
army had done and become in a half century than the 
recent award of the Victoria Cross to three Salvation 
Army soldiers for their service in France. Fifty-four 
years ago things were very different; the first appear- 
ances of the salvationists aroused opposition, rowdies 
tried to break up the meetings, and on-at least one occa- 
sion members of the future army were arrested in Eng- 
land as ‘‘disturbers of the peace.” Originally simply an 
attempt to make converts by outdoor preaching, the 
movement which William Booth started in July, 1865, 
was put on,.a military basis and became the Salvation 
Army in 1878, since which time it has grown from 
seventy-five corps in England to about gooo corps and 
outposts in more than sixty countries. The army was 
officially recognized by King Edward VII when he re- 
ceived the founder at Buckingham Palace in 1904; a 
different yet remarkable “official recognition’’ occurred 
quite recently when a tableau honoring the Salvation 
Army was made the climax of the current ‘Ziegfeld 
Follies” on Broadway. ' 

Rumor is abroad, although without the backing of 
official statement, that the United States Army will soon 
wear sea-green uniforms. The sea-green soldier will not 
look so bright and Hibernian as many will probably imag- 
ine, for a sea-green uniform is technically described as 
“bluish” and tends to blend ‘with the landscape. Green, 
however, is not altogether new in the American Army, 
for, although blue was the color of the infantry uniform 
until the adoption of khaki, the cavalry at one time rode 
in green. Undoubtedly a green-clad army, if it actually 
comes, will be something of a surprise to the average 
American citizen, who is still, despite the olive-drab 
soldiery of the past few decades, inclined to think of 
blue as the national military color. But blue looks black 
against a light-colored lamdscape, and the modern ideal 
of a soldier’s uniform would be a color that would make 
him invisible. 


ee 


AN INTERESTING question, difficult to answer and not 
very important, is propounded by a book reviewer who 
wonders if any statistician has “ever calculated what per- 
sonage in history has provoked the most biographies, 
comments, attacks, or defenses?’ If any statistician has 
gone into the subject the results Of his investigation are 
not generally known, and the reviewer remains undis- 
puted in his belief that of all modern men Napoleon has 
probably caused the spilling of the most ink. Thackerav 
and Dickens, however, would make a very good showing; 
and a great deal has been written about the Bronté sisters. 
One may question that the statistician’s effort would be. 
worth while, or lead anywhere except to the conclusion 
that each case offered its own explanations. The con- 
tinuing interest in Napoleon, of which the latest proof is 
a forthcoming dictionary of the Napoleonic era, with in- 
cluded’ biographies of his important contemporaries and 
ofevery member of his family, would hardly throw much 
light on the continuing interest in Dickens, who has 
certainly been the subject of more books and papers than 
Thackeray. 


